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THE TALE OF A COMET. 


BY ©. P. CRANCH. 








O RED-TUFTED stranger! 

O starry space ranger! 

Say, now, is there danger 
Approaching with thee ? 

Is there. much of a risk in 

Thy train in its whisking, 

Young star-dragon, frisking 
So jocund and free? 


Say where through the spaces 
No star-gazer traces 
Thou hast run thy long races 
In deserts apart. 
Though bearded and hairy, 
Thou’ rt light as a fairy ; 
All gassy and airy 
Some say that thou art. 


Though old superstition 
Once haunted our vision, 
And death and perdition 
Were shook from thy hair, 
We now, with reliance 
On figures and science, 
May look with defiance 
On thee and thy glare. 





To sin and to error 
You were once a sky-terror— 
An awful great kero- 

Sene splendor afar. 
But now, since Leverrier, 
We a sky-terrier 
Name you—a merrier 

Sort of Dog-star. 


You may frisk through creation 
And court observation, 
And the cannibal nation 
With fear be appalled ; 
You may drop from the summit 
Of space, like a plummet, 
But you cannot quite “come it,” 
Though comet you’re called. 





Perhaps in your ermine 

Of gas you determine 

To sweep off the vermin 
That bother the times; 

A reformer—a bnew man— 

With purpose quite human, 

Like the sky-sweeping woman 
Of nursery rhymes. 


Perhaps your intention 

I shouldn’t yet mention 

Lest Congress prevention 
Should vote to outlay, 

And the bummers and sutlers, 

The wreckers and scuttlers, 

The Tweeds and the Butlers, 
} Might carry the day. 


O Comet, shake o’er ’em 
Your rod in terrorem / 
But alas! they’ve before ’em 
No fear of your birch. 
Like horses uncurried, 
We are pestered and worried, 
And you are so hurried 
We are left in the lurch. 


he Though daily and nightly 
You are burning more brightly, 
The earth will dodge lightly 

The whack of your flail. 

Like a train on a car-track 
You’ll speed on your far track, 
And never your star-track 
Repeat your bright tale. 
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OBJECTIONS OLD AND NEW 





BY PROFESSOR TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D, 


Mr. BLAvvELT’s use of my name in your 
columns justifies a word from me. He 


had been asked to specify objections, vital |, 


objections to Christianity, “‘arising out 
of biblical criticism,” which were unknown 
to the “great scholars of the century suc- 


| ceeding the Reformation” or to which 


their writings would not furnish the ma- 


} terials of a reply. Such cases might per- 


haps be cited ; but, in answer to this, he says 
he could “instance nearly every one without 


| exception [his own italics] which in these 


days most perplexes the minds of men as 
being an objection almost as unsuspected as 
possible to arise.” This is not very clearly 
expressed by him, but the fair meaning 


. seems to be that the objections made ‘“‘ since 


the days of Paulus,” besides being most 
formidable and utterly incapable of any 
answer by the great scholars referred to 
(that is, from any biblical knowledge of 
their day), were such as were not and could 
not even have been suspected by them. 

But this will not do. Why does he not 
answer thé requirement? Why does he 
not specify, instead of giving us this sweep- 
ing general assertion? It only makes the 
case worse than it was before, when, in- 
stead of citing specific instances, he runs 
off by saying “‘ almost every one without excep. 
tion.” He certainly must know that ob- 
jections to the Gospels—their alleged want 
of harmony, their alleged contradictions, 
disputes about dates, and authenticity, and 
canonicity, etc., etc.—were very early in 
the Church, continuing all the way down 
more or less and hardly silenced during the 
darkest Middle Ages. He must also certain- 
ly know that there was a great deal of 
rationalism right after the Reformation 
and in the century following, and that 
questions which he seems to regard as first 
started by Paulus were rife in those periods 
It was so also still later. If he has not read 
Le Clerk and Grotius and Bayle’s Diction- 
ary, he had better look into them, and he 
will find, perhaps, that some of these things 
which he states as so astoundingly new 
and utterly ‘‘unsuspected” were not alto- 
gether foreign to their knowledge and their 
handling. Or, to go a littleearlier, he may 
discover that men like Scaliger and others 
had a knowledge of biblical and classical 
and Oriental learning that might well have 
fitted them to discuss some of the questions 
of criticism we now wonder at as so new 
and so unsuspected—questions of bdidlical 
criticism I refer to, and not disputes about 
the possibility of miracles, etc., which one 
age is about as well qualified to handle as 
another. 

Mr. Blauvelt has, perhaps, read Spinoza 
and the English Deists. He can judge for 
himself whether the latter are not as fresh 
and vigorous in their assaults as some of 
the Germans who have so astounded him, 
and whether they are not entitled to some 
of the credit of these attacks on ‘‘ unsus- 
pected” points which he would ascribe to 
the later men who have taken to them- 
selves the name of Rationalists. He was 
referred not to Paley and the nineteenth 
century writers on Christian evidences; 
but to the men of ‘‘ the century succeeding 
the Reformation ”"—that period of immense 
learaing and 1nost free inquiry 

I wish Dr. Blauvelt would tell us plainly 
whether he regards Christianity as defens- 
ible or not. If it is,he bad better com- 








mence the work in earnest, instead of. beat- 


ing the air and disturbing the common 
mind with’ his alarms. 





MR. GRIFFIN’S VALENTINE.. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Mr. Grirrin wasan old bachelor and a 
stock-broker, a man whose soul was ab- 
sorbed in money. It stood with him for all 
other pleasures and objects in life. Living 
in New York, he neyer sought any amuse- 
ment but the roar.and struggle of the Stock 
Exchange. He never stopped to look ata 
picture, a gem, ora blossom in anybody’s 
window, on his way down-town. He was 
the terror of apple-selling boys and bouquet 
girls; not one of them dared offer him their 
small wares, nor did any little boot-black 
venture to pipe an invitation toward this 
forbidding specimen, however muddy his 
thick boots were. As for love or love-mak- 
ing, they were as far from Mr. Griffin’s 
thoughts as any other too expensive luxury. 
He lived in the third story of a small brick 
house, one of # block in a side street, almost 
up to Central Park. He boarded with a 
widow, ® meek and shiny woman, who, 
nevertheless, had a taste for money as welj 
as Mr. Griffin, and contrived to make him 
pay a good price for board. But aday was 
at hand when Mrs. Blivins should lose her 
profitable boarder.’ Mr. Griffin, although 
one might not have supposed it, had a 
mother up in the country. Probably he 
would have loved her, if he could have 
loved anybody. He went once a year tosee 
her, and stayed a full week. His traveling 
expenses were not. quite as much as his 
board, so he perhaps made half a dollar by 
the operation, got a week’s pure air gratis, 
and, always taking his ‘‘run,” as he called 
it, in the dull season, he lost no business. 
But one day his mother died. He had to go 
home tothe funeral, and, staying his week 
out, ostensibly to settle her affairs, he made 
a great discovery—it really had cost his 
mother less to live a week, servant and all, 
than it did him. Melindy Barker was a 
stout, smart woman of thirty, fresh and 
pleasant looking. She had lived with old 
Mrs. Griffin five years and done all the 
work, besides being, in good set Yankee 
phrase, ‘‘ one of the family.” 

Mr. Griffin owned a tenement house in 
the city, and just now the fourth story flat 
was vacant ; nor had be any applications for 
it, since it was now July. He walked up 
and down the gravel path a good many 
times, with his hands in his pockets, medi- 
tating. If he had smoked, he would have 
fumigated the idea; but he never smoked— 
small vices ate expensive. At 1.3t he in- 
vited Melindy to go back to New York and 
keep house for him. There was his moth- 
er’s furniture, that would sell for nothing, 
but was quite good enough for him and 
would save buying. Melindy would have 
half a dollar a week more wages—for he 
did not dare to offer her the pittance that 
she had hitherto accepted, though what he 
did offer bore but small relation to the city 
tariff of wages; but he knew well that to 
“better” one’s self was the intent of all 
country immigration to the city. Melindy 
pondered the request deeply over her cook- 
ing-stove and wash-tub. She had longed a 
great while to ‘“‘go to York.” She had 
been under the grim rule of Mrs. Griffin 
in Peterstown long enough; that straggling 
country village offered no prospect to Me- 
lindy’s ambition or hopes. A vague out- 











look flattered her with ideas of shops, visit- 
ing, dress, not impossibly matrimony. She 
decided to go. Mr. Griffin staid out his 
week, helped pack the furniture, and left 
Mélindy in possession for a few days, 
while he went back, to give Mrs. Blivins 
warning. With that excellent woman he 


‘had a perturbed interview. She insisted 


on a fortnight’s warning or payment; and 
Mr. Griffin could not part with so much 
money. He staid it oat, and Melindy re- 
mained in Peterstown till the first of Au- 
gust, when, after a three-hours’ sail, she 
found herself and her baggage at the 
steamer’s dock, one sultry noon. 

We pass over in wise silence the scene of 
struggle, dirt, confusion, and squalor pre- 
sented to homesick Melindy by the aspect 
of that fourth-story flat in East — street; 
but she bad good coutage and a deal of 
“faculty’—mysterious shibboleth of New 
England speech, that tells its purport only 
to’ the initiated. -She insisted on cheap 
papers, to be selected by herself, and got 
them, on condition of putting them up her- 
self; she ‘‘struck” for a pail of whitewash 
and @ brush as a permanent institution; she 
refused to cook a dinner till the plumber 
had been sent for to mend a leaky water- 
pipe. And Mr. Griffin growled audibly 
over the exterminators and polishers and 
powders of sundry sorts he was forced to 
buy—at the point of the bayonet, so to 
speak. But the plumber! When Mr. 
Griffin, grinding his teeth, stopped to order 
that useful and unreliable man’s immediate 
presence, little did he think that he laid the 
first brick of Melindy’s dream-castle and the 
coruer-stone of his own disquiet and dis- 
turbance.. So fate spins its web out of our 
own substance, fastens it to our own cor- 
nices and pillars, tangles us in the invisible 
destruction, traps us in our tracks, and our 
last gasp is: ‘‘ If I could only have known.’ 
But we never do know. 

Fate also trapped the plumber, for once 
in his life he kept a promise, rather won, 
dering at himself while he did so; but 
August was not his busy season. He was 
an Englishman by parentage, though city 
born, and his keen eye, used to the slender, 
useless shapes and pallid prettiness of New 
York. lower-class girls, was at once at- 
tracted: by Melindy’s buxom figure, her 
fresh cheeks, her bright, clear, dark eyes, 
and her prompt, vigorous manners. John 
Perkins was a still man; but, like the 
Dutchman’s parrot, he *‘ thought the more,” 
and, while he went about his work in a 
silent and masterful manner, that struck 
Melindy as the right. way, she also per- 
ceived that he was a man of goodly pres- 
ence, took note of his appearance, and was 
pleased when he said he should call again 
and see how the faucet worked. He did 
call again. He offered to show Melindy the 
way 'o the Methodist church nearest het 
master’s house. He escorted her to weekly 
prayer-meeting, after awbile, as regularly as 
Friday came round. If we are rather hur: 
rying our relation of a matter which 
seemed to Melindy as gradual and as nat- 
ural as the course of the seasons, it is to 
demonstrate that she did have some smal} 
consolations and alleviations in her new 
life, before we relate its disagreeable fea- 
tures—for there were plenty of these. Mr. 
Griffin was scarce established in his new 
quarters before he began to find out—what 
many. others have found before him—that 
housekeeping is more expensive for a smal 
family than cheap boarding. Litile expenses 
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crept upon his purse daily, that wrune bis 
small-sc ul bi.terly,-H1=e0uld not well a 

the imé%to enter 10 the detail himeetf; 

he fe force d to do it, and, after a se 
exhaustive 
of tweof tlié longest mg 
passed; he cdtablished a ccudtue 
ties ahd pri ces for indy’s guidan 


ne both scoldéd afi laughed bgvet t 
aN Phos like tMbow. Gamo, bow 


ever you're to have molasses cake once,» 
week for your Sufiday tea, and sweetenin» 
in the pies, and sass to your™griddle’s ” 
(dear reader, she meant cakes fried on a 
griddle. It isan abstruse figure »f speech) 
**on a pint of molasses a week !” 


‘* Leave off-the cake, thew. Meiindy,” re- 
sponded the stern guardian of cents. 

‘“And a potnd ‘of bitter a week! 
goodness gracious! 
used three.” 

‘Well, you won't bere, It is strange 
enough bow little it evr you two to liye in 
Peterstown and whaé you spend here.” 

“Land lives We jest about lived on 
garden. sass, nd egos, ’ad old hens, ’nd salt 
pork. We cvised the sass in the garden 
ourselves, ’rd the shickens picked up a 
livin’ round che lots. We killed off all but 
two heus né@ @ rooster long io the fall.” 

“Wer, well, well!” growled Mr. Griffin. 
** We've sotto live; but I woo’t have ex- 
travagerce.” 

‘* And J won't starve, neither!” stontly 
answered Melindy. ‘‘I can get places 
enouye where U’ll get good vitUles and good 
wages. Mr, Griffin. But I.calculate to stay 
with vou for aspell, if you treat we half 
way decent; ’cause I liked your mother 
real well and I come here a paTpoes, 
But—” 

Mr. Griffin stopped. the incipient threat: 
Melindy had cowed him. He looked with 
horror at the loss of time and money that 
would follow on another overturaing of his 
household gods. 

‘“ Well, well, Melindy, you shan’t starve; 
only do your best to save what you can, 
Living is awful in New York. I’m nota 
rich man, Melindy; but I depend on you to 
stay. You promised for a year, you know.” 

Mr. Griffin told two lies in this brief 
speech ; but far better men than he, yea, 
men whom I have known mighty tn church 
and state, men of spotless standing and un- 
impexchable piety, will lieon a matter of 
business. They don’t call a spade a spade, 
to ve sure; lying has as many aliases as a 
speak thief. And to lie about buying and 
selling is probably a sad but stern necessi- 
ty. In fact, as my very candid washerwo- 
man said to me, the other day: '* Sure, we'd 
niver get along without a bit iv a lie some- 
times.” I feel a strange want of faith in 
her excuses and pitiful tales ever since. I 
also find that ido not believe with alacri- 
ty the statements of A, B, and C, whom 
I have casually detected in practicing the 
same little necessity; but then I am an old. 
fashioned person, out of date. Yes, Mr. 
Griffin told two lies. He said he was not 
rich. lt is true riches are comparative. He 
was worth half a million; but bow many 
men are worth three whole cues. On the 
whole, I am ready to agree with Mr, Grif-: 
fin’s lie, forin spirit it was true. He wasa 
poor map, poorer than the cripple who sold 
bim his daily paper, for that cripple bad a 
heart, and a home—cellar if it were. It 
held a loyal, loving woman’s heart and the 
rich promise of a child’s joyful, tender life 
—luxuries too great for Mr. Griffin. Doubly 
poor he was, four he had no wealth of re- 
source, no true friends, no delight of life 
and living, no: enjoyment of bis hoards ex- 
cept in their hoarding, no keen pleasure of 
the eye that seeing him blessed him and 
the ear that hearing his voice rejoiced. One 
day there should ring in his eurs, too late, 
the awful admonition that tke poor of his 
sort receive: 

‘*Beeause thou sayest 1 am rich and 
increased with goods and have need of 
nothing, and knowest not that thou art 
wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked, I counsel thee to buy of 
me gold tried in the fire, that thou mayest 
be rich.” 


My 
‘four mother and me 


The other lie was about Melindy’s prom- 
ise. He had said ‘“‘I expect you to stay 
with me one yeur on trial,” and, being 
busied about some imminent matter, Me- 
linda made no answer. ‘Silence gives 
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consent,” must be Mr. Griffin’s excuse for 
this lie. 

So Melinda stayed aa economized and 
grew thin, but happy; for after the 5-0’ clock 


pers, Serres 


Lover the respective morning gloty flowers 
of Harlem, Erie, Pacific, New-York Cen- 
tral, Air-line, and £0 on, ad nauseam be- 
taking himself to the deadness of an ove T- 
wrough! brain which took the place of sleep 
with him about ten o'clock, leaving Melindy 
free for prayer-meeting or for home- 
keeping—the diy’s one rest for her—when 
sometimes # good book- John Perkins lent 
her, sometimes the weckly paper from-Pe- 
terstown, not unfrequently the presence of 
Jobo Perkins himself, come tor ‘‘ a dish of 
talk,” as Melindy said, satisfied her honest, 
unexacting soul and kept her content. For 
it cannot be denied that at first Melindy was 
bitterly homesick. ‘ “York,” as a place of 
residence, had lost.all the: fair aspect dis- 
tance lent it. Brosdway and its fabled 
glories were two good miles away. from 
Melindy. She had neither time nor money 
to explore its magnificence; she bad not 


~ 







ways of housekeeping in a city flat were 
entirely new to her and very hard. Her 
out-doors was goné, and every country 
housekeeper knows what a_ refreshing 
margin ‘* dut-doors” is. Melindy grew pale, 
sometimes listless. She begun to save her 
money, (0 turn and twist her dresses, old 
and plain now, into some vague attempt at 
fashion, Ste would have been spoiled, 
washed out,and pressed down into a drudge 
of the merest routine bat for Joho Perkins 

And there was something in Melindy 
that charmed John mightily. Therough old 
proverb that every Jack has his Jill ex- 
presses, like many another proverb, a radical 
truth: that in every human being there is 
sumething attractive to some other of its 
kind—some grain of beauty that all eyes do 
pot see, some inward loveliness unveiled 
only for the true worshiper, some awak- 
ing for the right prince, some tiny spark 
from the great God-shining that called us 
all out of dust and quickened us to living 
souls, It was rare to John Perkins as an 
orcbis on the pavement would have been 
to find a fresh nature like Melindy’s, a 
woman of nearly his own age who had 
never seen a theater, did not know the in- 
side of a museum, was not even aware what 
a valentine was, till John one January 
evening was telling of his last year’s expe- 
rience in sending a valentine to a little 
crippled girl, with whose mother be 
boarded. It was a new and bright idea to 
Melindy. Her life had been one long round 
of duty and work, with none of life’s folia. 
tions or blossomings; but she had a keen 
love of the beautiful, as yet half wakened 
and unfed. She loved to watch the scrap of 
sky from the kitchen window; she had 
loved the whole wide arch in her country 
home; and here ber strongest longing was 
for the springing flowers, the cool, fresh 
leaves, the glittering brook she had left be- 
bind. And as February drew near, and the 
shops glowed and glittered with gay note- 
paper and envelopes, costly valentines and 
cheap ones, John took her to meeting early 
one night, and persuaded her to go by way 
of the, street cars, in order to take a walk 
down Broadway and be instructed in the 
art and mystery of valentines. I don’t 
know if she really went to meeting at all: 
I do not much care. There are other divine 
influences at work in this world besides the 
ordinary means of grace, and I am sure 
more thao one husk-fed citizen that night 
got a refreshment to his soul quite unawares 
out of Melindy’s simple, bright face, glow- 
ing and smiling with a child’s delight at the 


did not get good, she gave' it; and that is 
more blessed, we know. 

But who sball paint Mr. Griffin’s disgust, 
the next morning, when Melindy, still ab- 
sorbed in the novel and splendid idea of 
valentines, while pouring out his coffee at 
breakfast, stunned him with the innocent 
inquiry: 

“Did you ever have a valentine, Mr. 
Grifin?” 
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should send me one of thre devilish ‘things, 

it would go into the fire quicker !~ Bor To 
afool, Metindy.” 

With which mild remark he cael Lis 
coffee und swallowed it, devoured Ins 
breakfast. in silence unbroken save by in-: 
termiitent growls, squabbied with bis over- 
coat, kicked his slippers virulesy into the 
corner, slammed the door behind him, and 
fled down-street to his office, much as-if-the- 
idea ot some small pursuant fiend. impelled 
his footsteps. ‘ 

Trath to tell, Mr. Griffin once had a val- 
entine, and more than one, of a defamatory 
and abusive character. He suspected always 
—and perbaps justly—that they were sent 
him by a clerk whom he had discharged, as 
the easiest way of venting his spite. There 
was this to be said in favor-of the idea, that 
the literary part of the misgives had been, 
selected with an eye to Mr. Griffin's special 
failings and meannesses, and enclosed in a 
yellow envelope, to make sure of their being 
opened. He felt at once trapped and insulted, 
and, when his greedy soul dwelt on the 
wasted money those gaudy billets bad cost, 
it added another element to his pungent 
dislike of the whole tribe, and he swore 
within himself that if one ever entered his 
door again it should make short passage to, 
the flames. 

Melindy was indignant enough; but she 
was ulso wise to know that an angry man 
had better be severely let algne, and she 
went her way and did her daily. duty, 
hoping devoutly, that she should have a 
valentine, if old Griffin, as she irreverently 
called him, did not; also feeling ;a certain 
surety that one would appear at its season— 
John Perkins had been so pleased with ber 
pleasure, so eager to find out which style 
she thought prettiest. So the day went on, 
Mr. Griffin’s growls softened to his normal 
state of gruffuess. John Perkins came at 
his usual rate of twice a week; the tiny 
geranium be had brought Melindy. began 
to show its chilly pink through the rough 
green buds; and at last the thirteenth of 
February rose upon the great City of New 
York. It has a. discouraging effect to take 
things in this general way,,.in the wast idea 
of a city, with its thousands of beating, 
breaking hearts, its numberless agonies 
and delights, its deaths, births, trag- 
edies, comedies, that comprise all heaven, 
aod hell within their mighty scope. The 
tiny segment of bumanity. with which we 
have to-deal. dwindles to its germ. How; 
much better for present purpose it is to say, 
the sun rose upon our three acquaintances, 
for we are not writing the story of a city, 
but of John, Melindy, and old Griffin. 

Nevertheless, the thirteenth was a bright 
day for everybody, and Mr. Griffin took bis 
way early to the office, being vexed in spirit 
with regard to a certain man whose credit, 
he feared to be insecure and who owed him 
ten thousand dollars. The man was honest, 
hardworking, and unfortunate—three facts 
of no more account to Mr. Griffin than bis 
blue eyes, brown hair, and English whis- 
kers. To be pressed for this ten thousand dol- 
lars was a matter of life and death with him, 
it was to put all he had tothe hazard of a 
die; but poor Mr. Griffin could not risk so 
much money. All the long way down. 
town he plotted his campaign against that 
luckless man. Tbe brilliant valentines that 
drew his unwilling eye on either hand 
affected him as a red rag does a turkey. If 
he could have gobbled, he would. He did 
growl half audibly, and almost scared a 
weak-minded old lady on the other side of 
the omnibus out of her little wits. She 
thought be was crazy, and was afraid to 
get out, lest be should follow her, afraid to 
stay in, lest he should attack; so she bore 
his presence in a quiver like a mold of 
jelly till he got out, and then almost fainted 
from relief. Perhaps he was crazy. I 
think he suffered from emotional insanity 
myself. I think all insane people ought to 





gutter, 


asylums}, and there I-take my stand and 
leave the.-patien 
iff. All| that | 






ty of a Bickhess, en ofvtime, expense 
af medicine, doctor’s bills, and watchers, 
startled him. He believed in prevention; 
that sickness might cost him a coffin never 
came into‘ his calculations. Be was prac. 
tically an utter skeptic, with God in none 
of his thoughts; bat the hnman) aspeet of 
sickness terrified him. He dropped a postal 
card-into the nearest box; telling” his~ clerk 
he should not be down again that.day, 
went home fn time to prevent a supérfluous 
dinner being covked, and went to bed and 
to sleep, being merely overtired and heated, 
In the meantime, his clerk, who .was a 
sharp-witted fellow and bad a Ddrother in 
Washington, congressional reporter for a 
New York paper, who with a certain frater- 
val interest occasionally sent him_a bit of 
news in advance likely to be useful’ on the 
Stock Exchange, received a télegram that 
caused him to sit down and write a small 
note to bis chief, as follows : 

*: Dear Sir :—Congress will pass a, bill to. 
morrow for half a million appropriation to 
build a General Hospital for Inebriate Sen- 
ators, and the Kenawha and Deseret R. R. 
Company own the land they have promised to 
build on. K. & D. shares will go up, by to- 
| morrow night like a rocket. Quirk & Quaver 
have $9,000 on hand at 50. I would buy iu 
to-night; but they’re shut up, and I have to be 
off in the 7 a. M. train to Albany. My father 
just dying there. So notify you, as time is 
money. JOsEPH JOHNEs.” 

Now Mr. Griffin kept everything in his 

office under lock and key—paper, eavelopes, 
/ and all; lest the clerk should unlawfully use 
,and waste them out of office hours. He 
grudged the pen-and ink; but these might 
be needed to fill up’a telegram form or file 
a bill, and he reluctantly left out certain 
sheets of foolscap for possible oxigonotos. 
Mr. Joseph Johnes, having a sweetheart 
and not having a disgust at valentines, had 
been inditing one that very afternvon to 
his Susan, and on the first. envelope had 
dropped a dreadful blot of ink hetween her 
two sweet names. Luckily, he had pro- 
vided for mishaps and. bought. two, and 
the completed missive, neat and gay, 
lay on the table ready to send. But when 
he came'to enclose his note to: Mr. Griffin 
tbere was no envelope to be had. It was 
nine o’clock and the drop-letter mail for 
early morning delivery would soon be 
closed; there was no help for it, Unaware 
of Mr. Griffin's rage at valentines, he 
scratched out Susan’s,blotted name as best 
he might, and, writing his employer’s ad- 
dress under it,, stamped | both«pistles, 
dropped them into the office, went home to 
bed, and left for Albany iw the morning, as 
unconscious of the’ fire he had kindled as 
‘any other sleepy man on the train. 
Now there was another valentine in’ that 
, office, dropped before either of these two, 
among the ten thousand of its kind, that was 
meant to assail Melindy in a serious and 
sentimental manner. For John Perkins was 
shy and slow of speech; but his mind was set 
upon marrying Melindy, andi:he devised 8 
valentine as a neat way of making the offer 
of his heart-and hand gracefully and accept- 
ably. Accordingly he bought a splendid 
sheet, garlanded with roses and garnished 
at top and bottom with two fat Cupids, one 
dressed in the simple drapery of a red and 
yellow bandana handkerchief about his 
middle, a very bent bow in one hand and & 
scroll in the other, while bis brother was 
attired in an insufficient American flag and 
held a portly quiver, bri:tling with arrows, 
and another scroll inscribed with a legend 
lixe that above—the first verse being at top, 
the other below: 


“There is but only one, 
And Iam only he, 
Who loves but only one, 
And thou art only she. 


“ Requite me for the same, 
And say thou unto me: 
*I love but only one, 
And thou art only he.’” 








be hung and the wicked ones put into 


But, lest Melindy should consider this 
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afternoon be brought only a circular. 
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declaration .as merely conyentiogal and un- 
certain, John. inserted in the small gerlanded 
space between the scroll-bearers 4 terse; but 
comprebensive sentence of his own, in good 
set terms : 


“Derr MELINDY: 
“T meen ft all as true as dethi: “Wil you 
marry me? Tam commin' to night too know. 
'*¥our Valentine, ‘Joun PErgrss.”? 


Sq morning came, fraught with fate, Mr. 
Griffin’s head did not ache; but he was 
‘cross, unspeakably. The:fire burned brightin 
his. grate, his -toast was crisp, his. coffee 
clear; but he growled snd snapped ‘‘like. a 
‘real live bear,” as Melindy said. , However, 
poetic justice overtook Mr. Griffin, then 
and there. -Melindy had gone. on to the 


a 


roef to take down her clothes, chiefly to, 


.keep out of reach of that bitter tongue;, so 
he-bimself took in the letters, Judge of bis 
rage when he beheld only two valentines. 
Unmistakable— plump doves and forget- 
me-nots in the corners, and even shameless 
Cupids gumming down the flaps. One was 


divected.tg Melindy ; ove, although. blurred 


and blotted and apparently redirected, to 
himself. This was adding insult to injury. 
He had Jaid mattersin such train the day 
before that he fully expected his ten thou- 
sand check by post, and, in lieu of it, he 
got two paltry, disgusting valentines! Rage 
entered into his soul and the fire burned 
clear -before him. On to _ its bright 
surface went both epistles - in one 
second from his entrance, -He did notstop 
to consider till the flames had curled.about 
them, devoured them utterly, and the light 
cinder floated upward. Then Mr, Griffin 
put on bat and coat and fled down-town to 
bis office, so disgusted and. vexed that it 
gave him a certain savage pleasure to 
think he had burned. Melindy’s too;. for 
what business had she with such foolery? 
First one knew, she would. be marrying 
some, idiot, and he should have to board 
again. . Well he knew how much morecom- 
fortable and quiet his home was under her 
guidance than Mrs, Blivins’s house had ever 
been; and, ashe had kept estimates down 
‘pretty well, now it was, nearly as cheap. 
An angrier man he was when he got to his 
Officetthan before. His clerk gone, without 
@. word of explanation; and a postal card in 
his letter-box, announcing the failure of his 
poor debtor,,:.whose creditors had taken 
the, alarm. from Mr. Griffin’s own’ uncon- 


-cealed anxiety the day before and all closed 


in upon, him. Let us. leave him and go to 
Melindy, 

‘All the morning she watched for the 
postman; but he-did not come. In the 
Me- 
lindy’s heart sunk. She did not know he- 
fore how she had set it.on a valentine. 
She. hardly knew how much she had set it 
on Jobn Perkins, But sbe was bitterly dis- 
appointed at this sudden fall of ‘all her day 
dreams,..and went about her work with a 
choking in her throat and a heat in her eye- 
lids that made this saint’s day anything but 
aholiday to her. Nevertheless, her work was 
done faithfully, as ever—the dinner cooked 
and served to her grizzly and growly master 
and the dishes washed and her kitchen 
made bright and neat as ever before John 
Perkins came ; but when he did come she 
turned upon him the coldest of shoulders. 
She was 4 woman who had no acting about 
her; her thoughts paraded on her face for 
general review always, and she had not 
brooded all day on her disappointment and 
John’s shortcomings for nothing. So he 
little conversant with the ways of the sex, 
was hurt past speech. His simple soul took 
her curt manner for manifest-rejection; he 
was cut down utterly, and made but a short 
stay, leaving with the remark, flung back 
through the closing door, that he “ did wish 
she’d have thought better of it !” 


“T don’t know what I had to think better 
of!” flouted Melindy, with a jerk of the 
head. Then she flung her apron over her 
face and had a hard cry, forgot to turn off 
the water, though the night was down in 
the zeroes, and went to bed a miserable 
woman. I don’t know what John did do; 
but I know how Mr. Griffin used yery forci- 
ble langusge the next morniog, when Me- 
lindy told him the pipe had burst, and how 
furious he was to have to stop at the 
plumber’s, on the way down, and send Jobn 
up for repairs. I also know that John went 
about noon, and found Melindy sobbing so 


, peaen did not: heat him, come iu. Tike | 





® good. many big, soft-héarted omen, & WoO- | 
nan’s tears- washed: down’ all his: defenses 
He fell to.consoling her at oxice. The lost , 
valentine came: out, and’ he: ‘mustered cour- 
age to.recoeet and repeat its contents. 1 | 
am afraid: Melindy was effectually consoled, | 
for John quite forgot the: water-pipe for an | 
hour, and ber cheeks were much brighter 
than the dying coals. in his little bragier 

when at last he put her. down and. went to 

work. But great wag her: curiosity about | 
the lost treasure ; and at last they both con- , 

cluded. Mr. Griffin probably had it in. his 

pocket, having forgotten:to deliver it.. 


But what words ‘shall’ paint that-hapless | 
man’s rage when, finding his clerk returned, | 
he demanded explanations and” received 
them? Quirk & 'Quaver, as well ‘as all the | 
world, knew today’ that’ Congress “had 
passed the appropriation, and the Kenawha 
and. Deseret stock had, as Joseph’ Johnes | 
predicted, gone up like a rocket. Mr.’Griffth | 
‘raved, he swore, he rampaged, he ‘talked of 
the poor-liouse, he discharged bis clerk'6n 
the spot, he would bave wept had he known 
how; and, when at last he went home to 
dinner, exhausted and muttering “like a 
spent thunder storm, who should ‘teceive 
him but Melindy, eager and hurried, with 
the question : 

“Did you take a valentine for me from 
the postman yesterday ?” 

He was not too far goné to swear a vivid 
oath before he answered: ‘* Yes, I did!” 

‘Please give it to me.” 

“Give it to you? ‘ You infernal fool! I 
flung it into the fire, aud nine thousand dol- 
tars with it.” 

“I’m glad you did!” blazed Melindy. 
“You mean old thing. What business had 
you to burn my letters? I ain’t going to 
stand being sworn and cussed at and 
starved and stinted any more, I give warn- 
‘ing on the spot. I won't live with a man 
like you. Your soul ain’t big enough to 
lose any way, for you can’t so much as find 
it, and I’ve stood it too long. Find some 
more help. I’m agoin’ to-morrow. So 
there!” © 

This was the last drop. For once, Mr. 
Griffin had overreached himself. He had 
beén too small for his aggrandizement; and, 
if he could have brought his mind to per- 
suade Melindy, she was past persuasion, 
‘packing her, trunk even now for Peters- 
town. I should like to say that Mr. Griffin 
profited by his lesson—controlled his tem- 
per and broadened his ideas of life and liv- 
ing; but there are those whose eyes are 
blinded so that they cannot see, and he was 
one of them. In due time Melindy and 
John married and prospered. Mr. Griffin 
went back to Mrs. Blivins’s, made useless | 
money, as before, was worse cheated by that 
wily widow than ever, but never had 
another valentine. 
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THE LEAVES OF HEALING. 


BY MARGARBT J. PRESTON. 
THE fragrant waftings of an.old tradition ; 
Come faintly fluttering .down the world-worn 
ages— * 
(Blown from the rosy isle of Aphrodite)— 


Of Barnabas, who, breaking the soft shackles 

His Cyprus linked, went far and wide, an 
exile, 

Startling the Greeks with the strange name of 
Jesus. 


Ana everywhither bare he in bis bosom 

The sacred parchment of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, 

Bequeathed him as the Evangelist lay a-dying. 


And when they brought to him upon his jour- 
neys 

The sick, the blind, the palsied, on their fore- 
heads 

He laid the writing, and straightway it healed 
them! 


So runs the record: And a hidden meaning, 
As seed-corn held within a mummy’s fingers, 
Lies at its core, a germ of living beauty. 


For whoso now will bind the holy transcript 

Close to his heart, and with a faith as stead- 
fast 

As drew the ancient saint from flowery Oy- 
prus, 


Will lay upon the soreliest bruiséd spirit 
This medicament : ‘‘ Come unto me, ye weary,” 
Its miracle-touch will heal the hurt forever! 
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Hayne visited. in the performance of, 
Official duties, all itha towbe.in Massachu- : 
setts and all but two in Connecticut, my 
sympathies have been much enlisted in be- 
halfiof those that are declining.in,, popula- 
tion. They need enconragement.. Their 
local pride and publig-apirit should be fos- 
tered. Discougagement, if got self-dispar- 
agement, is their danger and a source of 
increasing'weakness. Insteadofthe despuir 
that says “It is of no use. 


and more,” trué courage would face the 
facts, inquire into.their causes, and,.if pos- 
sible, find a remedy. New England cannot 
afford to allow any of these old towns to 
die out. Many of them havé a noble his- 
tory. I, have everywhere, asked .‘‘\ What 
eminent men have you, originated here?” 
and have been surprised at the proud list 
enumerated. A: most» interesting bistory 
would be that which should fitly- record the 
nates’ ‘and ‘ achievements -of the sons of 
New England who have gone out’ froin 
these rural districts to fill positions of com- 
manding influence, These districts are 
continually enriching the great centers. of 
population and wealth, 

The causes of this decline are various, 
They must be understood in order to apply 
the remedy. The subject is worthy of 
careful inquiry. Among the causes’ is‘ the 
growing tendency to disparage country 
life. Certainly “fn all ‘our history 
the country has proved the school’ of 
of mind. Here dwell the great majority of 
the people. The country sends far more 
than its proportion of gifted men to she 
greatcenters of influence. It is thus. con- 
stantly enriching the cities, for toward them 
are continually flowing, like their streams, 
the material and. still:more the mental 
treasures which have their origin in the 
mountain springs. | Certainly the country 
may claim superior advantages for the 
physical, mental, and moral (raining of the 
young, wherever good scliools are main- 
tained. The best sort of , kindergarten is 
the open fields and varied objects of the 
country, if only the eye be trained to bab- 
its of careful observation. Nature is then 
the best teacher of the juvenile mind. 
Things are studied’ more than meré words ; 
or, rather, the perception of objects and 
their characteristics gives precision to 
thought and language. To give one of 
many illustrations, how different would 
have been the history of the great natural- 
ist of our day liad ‘he spent: his:childhood 
‘if'a large city. ‘How fortunate for Agassiz 
and for the world that his native home was 
the humble parsonage of « plain but intel- 
lectual clergyman in the little village of 
Mottier, in Switzerland. ‘Though early in- 
structed by bis intelligent parents, he did 
not attend school-till he was eleven years 
of age.. The:-woody hills, the gardens and 
vineyards, the brooks, caseades, and lakes, 
the Jura and more distant Alps, with mag- 
nificent glaciers, glistening fields of snow 
and ice—these were-his real teachers, This 
plain, rustic Mottier, lying midway between 
the lakes of Neuchatel and Morat, its old 
stohe houses, with projecting. roofs of red 
tiles and the stairson the outside reaching 
-to the -baleconies that surround the second 
story, these balconies often serving as store- 
rooms and filled with onions, squashes, and 
-yarious other vegetables, and sometimes 
beautiful and fragrant with potted flowers. 
the streets narrow, winding, and irregular; 
the houses facing in all directions, like so 
many dice—such were the surroundings of 
bis boyhood. 

A boy’s play may become a aseful drill. 
Agassiz’s sports were admirably fitted to 
convert the observing boy into the future 
naturalist. They were boating, fishing, 
hunting; studying birds and turtles; gather- 
ing bugs, butterflies, and other insects; 
roaming in the woods; taking long excur- 
sions on Lake Neuchatel, whose waters are 
&o clear that the bottom is plaioly seen at an 
unusual depth, evabling him to find the 
haunts and study the ‘habits of the fish; 
traversing the valley of the Orbe, after his 
father moved to that place, on the other end 
of Lake Neuchatel; climbing steep bills 





and rocky cliffs, and é¢ven ascending the 


10 The fates are, 
against us. We are doomed to decline more. 


seenditametaiaiinne the Jura: »-Liviok 
much in the open air, he observed the birds, 


| 40 8:40, distinguish. them by: their’ bea‘, 


.claws’j size, formi, plimage; flight, or sony. 
If ‘to early.life he knew: less of books, Wr 
had: studied Nature more. Tle habits of 
observation thus’ formed and. the love of 
knowledge thus awakened admirubly pre- 
pared him for the:school books, which be 
afterward pursued with enthusiasm: : 

Ibave:often advised’ the sons of wealth 

in our cities to spend ‘ati least»one year ih 
the country; with its freer:sports°and wider 
range@of rambles; or, batter still, for! both 
physicaland mental training, to-give on: 
season to: hard work on the farm ‘of in the 
shop: -Théi'prectical: skill-thus gdined in 
contriving and adapting means to ends, \in 
observing men. and ‘things, and istudyivk 
Nature: and domestic ‘animals: may? fully 
compensate for'some loss of book learning, 
or ‘lead ‘one, like Agassiz, to: pursue text- 
books: with stilligreater zest. 
i! Farming isthe leading and'most essential 
business of the country.’ Its depreciation 
would ultimately demoralize the nation. ‘It 
was. the, original and, divinely. appointed 
calling,of man, ,God planted a garden in 
Eden, and made it man’s first duty to 
** dress and keep it.” When, driven from 
Eden, it; was still his. mission ‘to till the 
ground from whence he was. taken” and to 
‘eat bread.in the sweat of his.face.” , Ag- 
riculture . is the groundwork ‘of : civilized 
society, the basis of all progress. On its 
prosperity hang the. bopes, of the race far 
more than on aay other calling... It must 
provide the means of sustaining and increas- 
ing population, or there can be no growth. 
Commerce and manufactures depend upon 
it more than it does upon them. In the 
words of Webster: ‘' They all stand to- 
gether like pillars in a cluster, the largest 
dn.the center,and that largest is agricul- 
ture.” Said Washington: ‘‘Agriculture is 
the most healthful, the most useful, andi 
most honorable employment of man. I 
know of: no:pursuit in which more real ant 
important: service. can be secured to anv 
country than by improving its farmmg. A 
skillfal agriculture'will constitute one of thu 
mightiest bulwarks of which civil. liberts- 
can boast.” ‘Washington himself is onl’ 
one of many historic men; in this and-éther 
lands, withwhom agriculture was a schooi 
of patriotism. Presidents Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, ‘Jackson, Harrison: and Lin- 
coln were also farmers. It is not)the land- 
less; but farmers who have been foremost 
as defenders of liberty, because they havu 
been’ thus defenders: of home. The fres 
land tenure;: the! system. of small farms, 
adopted from the first settlement of New 
England, fostered .the free, liberty-loving 
spirit of our fathers. Without this system 
the Revolutionary War would have been 
impossible.  . 

The corporate municipal powers of the 
towns ahd the sibdivision of the land ints 
small freeholds fostered the self-reliance, 
the independence, and prosperity of the 
early settlers of New England. How differ. 
ent would have been her-history, and, in. 
deed, that of the whole country, had the 
land been granted in large tracts to a few 
proprietors or “ patroons,” and through them 
setiled by a subject if not abject tenantry , 
who as shareholders were required to psv 
annual rents in corn, rye, wheat, or money . 
The system of freeliolds, held by. indeper’- 
ent farmers and those ‘“‘ little democrati)s 
republics,” the towns of New England, nu - 
tured that love of fréedom and capacity for 
self.government to which was due thx 
achievement of our national independence. 
‘Says Professor Joel Purker: ‘‘it was 
through these organizations that an indus- 
trious yeomanry, while following the plow, 
and the diligent tenants of workshops, whil- 
handling their tools, were converted into am 
armed ‘soldiery on the first news that thu 
Briiish bad left the limits of Boston and wen- 
marching into the country. The dragon's 
teeth which produced that harvest weresown 
in the sbapeof farmers and mechanics, wha, 
holding themselves in readiness as minute- 
mer, required but the heat of warlike in- 
telligence to burst into full life and vigor as 
& patriotic arnry. It was through these 
town organizations, and not through a wau 
of patriotism elsewhere, that the support of 
the Declaration of Independence was more 
effectual in New England than in any other 





of the colonies.” Nothing analogous to our 
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town system prevails in the Southern States 
or in England. 

In this view the experience of Japan is 
suggestive. Says the Hon. Townsend Harris, 
once American minister to Japan: ‘In 
respect to the supply of their physical wants 
and the absence of ‘suffering from poverty 
or pauperism, Japan, when opened to the 
world by Commodore Perry, was the moat 
favored country on the face of the earth.” 
The dignity there conferred upon agri¢ul- 
ture and the great skill shown in its pur- 
suit is the leading explanation of this. re 
markable fact. In their old system of 
caste, recently abolished, after the nobility 
and the samourai ranked tlre farmers, be- 
cause theirs was the most useful and honor- 
able of all industria) pursuits; then fol- 
lowed mechanics and artisans of various 
grades; and lower down, with non-pro- 
ducers, were merchants, play-actors, sing- 
ers, etc. They have little to learn from’us 
in farming except in reference to improved 
fertilizers and agricultural implements. . In 
the utilization of waste from their cities 
they furnish a lesson to the world. 

In the best days of the Roman Empire 
agriculture was honorable. It was a sign 
of degeneracy when, in the progress of 
centralization and corruption, her labor be- 
came servile and the word rural became 
synonymous with rustic. 

Centralization is now our danger, as it 
was of the old Roman world, and as it has 
been and will continue to be the bane of 
France so long as it can be said ‘‘ Paris is 
France or France fs Paris.” ‘The transfer 
of the capital to Versailles leaves Paris 
still imperial. England, on the otherhand, 
wisely mugnifies the country. Great as is 
London, it does not, like Paris, dominate the 
land. Its illustrious seats of learning are 
far removed from the metropolis.. The 
rival educational associations which seek to 
control the plans of public instruction have 
their respective seats in Birmingham and 
Manchester. Public sentiment as man- 
ifested in Edinburgh and Glasgow, in 
Sheffield, Bradford, or Nottingham, has its 
due weight in the direction of affairs. 
London exerts no overshadowing influence 
in proportion to its numbers. To own a 
homestead in the country is justly the 
pride of the Englishman. This privilege, 
unfortunately, is there limited to few. It is 
the misfortune of Great Britain that more 
than one-half of the land in England be- 
longs to one hundred and forty-nine men, 
and over one-half of all the land of Scot- 
land belongs to twelve men. 

The influence and value of rural attach- 
ments are more happily illustrated in Swit- 
zerland than any other country of Europe. 
Out of 485,000 households, according to 
Karl Buedeker, 465,000 possess landed prop 
erty. The population of Switzerland during 
the last twenty years has increased more 
relatively than in the surrounding countries 
of France, Belgium, and Italy. Although 
two-thirds of her territory are made up of 
glaciers, lakes, rocks, and barren or snow- 
capped mountains, and although thriving 
manufacturing villages have grown up sud. 
denly at Bale, Lucerne, Zurich, Neuchatel, 
Geneva, Vaud, Bern, and other centers, few 
of her most sterile districts have declined 
in population, as have so many of the 
mountain towns in New England. The 
people cling to their native soil. They love 
the country, however stern it may be. Many 
kinds of skilled handicraft are carried on 
successfully far away from the large manu- 
facturing centers—such as straw plaiting, an 
endless variety of wood carving, embroid- 
ery, chasing in gold and silver, and the 
manufacture of various articles of bijoutry. 
The stock costs little, but these fabrics com- 
mand high prices, by reason of the beauty 
of their design and the skill shown in their 
execution. 

The motto of old John Adams—that the 
ownership of land is essential to individual 
self-respect and thrift and to national dig- 
nity and prosperity—should be cherished in 
America as fully as in Switzerland. The 
system of tenements should give place to 
homesteads. Laborers of every grade 
should be encouraged in the purchase or 
erection of houses. They have then new 
motives toindustry and economy—to lay up 
something, if possible, every month. Such 
a community would give little encourage- 
ment to the Internationals to preach the 
gospel of idleness os agrarianism. This 
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is already the policy of some of our leading 
manufacturers, who furnish to their perma” 
nent hands special facilities for procuring 
homesteads: It is fortunate that so many 
of our adopted citizens, especially the Irish 
and Germans, invest their spare earnings in 
homesteads and land. In any community 
the landowner has given bonds to society 
for good behavior. Owning an integral 
part of a‘town, he has a new interest in its 
mame and prosperit y. 
(RR 


UNAWARES. 


BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 








I woutpD not follow, I am not fain ; 

Yet must I fly with the flying strain! 
Whence had the marvelous measure birth ? 
Was it a spirit of air or earth? 


Down in the valley I knoy a nook 
Shat from sight by elm and willow; 

Babbles beside ita noisy Lk, 

And deep at the foot is a mossy pillow. 

There in the dews and grass I lay, 

Idling the golden hours away. 

Halt-shut eyes, that could only see 
Heavy heads of the honey-clover, 
Brimmed with bees till the blooms ran over, 

Swaying and sinking close to me. 

Half-shut ears that could only seem 

To hear, as ina haunted dream, 

Murmurs among the buttercups pass: 
“Who is this idler, lying here?” 

And the tiny voices of growing grass 
Whispering secrets under my ear. 

Blindly I felt, for I seemed to grow 

8o much a part of the ground below, 

A little season of sun and shower 

Would make me presently burst into flower! 

Already I seemed to be taking root 

And felt the clover above me shoot; 

When, as a wind that suddenly 

Fills the wide fields of the empty sky, 

Out of the silence grew a strain, 

Coming and going and coming again, 

Till spirit and sense were rapt and bound, 

Caught in a silver mesh of sound, 

That drew the half-unwilling will, 

Though fain for flight, to follow still. 

It was not wholly pain or pleasure, 

But what each holds that is most divine, 

A wandering, wild, uncertain measure, 
Interwoven as shadow and shine. 

So subtly strong, so softly clear, 

It came and went on the wondering ear. 

Never the straining sense could teil 

Whence it rose or whither it fell. 

It was overhead and underfoot, 

And wound with the very heart’s innermost 

root, 

Oh! sharp delight! delicious pain ! 

I never shall rest from your throb again, 

Nor be as I was wont to be; 

For I am bound by the burning wire, 
Strained unawares, to the strong desire 
Of ‘Nature’s mystic melody! 


I would not follow, I am not fain, 

But the cord has tightened on heart and brain ; 

It thrilleth so, it draweth so, 

Whither it goeth I must go! 
eR 


GROWTH. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM. 








GrowTH involves the highest activity of 
living powers, and thus comes to stand for 
their best estate. It presents a higher and 
a lower phase. In the tree, it abandons the 
ground once occupied and leaves a dead core 
or heart bebind; in the animal, it holds all 
parts of the body under the law of perpet- 
ual modification and renewal. Intelleetual, 
spiritual life seems to vacillate between these 
two types of growth. Some would attrib. 
ute to it a center of stable, unchangeable 
doctrine, to which the accretions of belief 
are added ; others would refer to it a perpet- 
ual transformation and reconstruction of its 
opinions, by which it constantly recom- 
pounds and renews itself in a most vigor- 
ous way. Spiritual life thus becomes pre- 
eminently a moving equilibrium, in which 
new lights, new sentiments, fresh adjust- 
ments are thrown into a changeable, pro- 
gressive, and stimulating development. 
Life in its highest and most vigorous phys- 
ical form is made the image of intellectual 
life, and any relapse into the stubbornness 
of dogmatic assertion is slipping from a 
living into a relatively dead state. 

This we believe to be the true view. 
Nothing is more subtile, active, penetrating, 
controlling through its entire domain than 
a living faith. It is the perpetual reasser- 
tion by the soul of its enlarged and deeper 
vision; a reconstruction by it of the past, 
that it may stand in safer, larger, more liv- 
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ing connections with the present and the 
future. Not to alter is not to add; and not 
to add is to lose hold on that already pos- 
sessed. It is the very nature of spiritual 
light at one point to penetrate all adjacent .§ 
spaces and to bring to them new disclos- 
ures. The central truth of all in the spir- 
itual world—there is one God—is wrought 
and rewrought momentarily. under every 
fresh discovery of his character. That su- 
preme word, God, scarcely comes twice to 
the living soul with precisely the same con- 
tent; and it approaches uniformity of sig- 
nification only as it approaches nonentity , 
as it becomes the unknown quantity, the 
symbol of unthought-of and unfelt things. 

This spiritual growth, which is perpetual 
change, a transition from less to greater, 
from lighter to weightier truths, is the only 
wholesome and truly healthy experience of 
the soul. It is safe on two conditions— 
conditions akin to those which make phbys- 
ical development sound and hearty. The 
first is that construction shall precede and 
initiate destruction. This it does on the 
rosy lips of youth, whose sweet. breath has 
the odor of life in it. This it does when 
the bursting buds of spring fling balm on 
the air. Beliefs which change pot because 
they are being dissolved away by unbelief, 
not because they are yielding to the in- 
imical forces of distrust and skepticism, 
but because they are taken down that they 
may give place to a higher, more construct- 
ive,and synthetic faith; that they may 
make way before the mind’s growing 
powers—such beliefs reappear in the new 
doctrine, as seed in the harvest, as infancy 
in childhood, or as childhood in manhood. 
Many a sacred edifice has been rebuilt, like 
the Jewish Temple or St. Peter’s, by a slow 
displacement of the old with the new, the 
past being held firm till a better future was 
ready to crowd it out. Wedo well to re- 
build our faith ina like timid and conserv. 
ative spirit, shaping the new dogma to its 
place before we resign the old one. Under 
this condition we should be constantly 
building, and the grand difference between 
a mechanical and a living process is. found 
in the fact that the one defers change till it 
becomes revolution, and the other makes of 
change a law, a pleasure, a life. The more 
constant are our modifications of opinion 
the more free, safe, and wholesome will 
they be. To lose the power of change, to 
acquire a dead core of orthodoxy is to re- 
press and degrade the living spiritua 
powers and prepare the way for their 
ultimate extinction. Opinions loosened by 
belief—larger, better belief—and not by un- 
belief, are the indices of a vigorous, joyous, 
and transforming life. 

The second condition of healthy intellect. 
ual growth in doctrine is closely allied to 
the first; its changes must be slight and 
continuous. The mind does not suddenly 
lose hold, and as suddenly get hold at a 
new point; it grasps and relaxes together. 
Its movements are synchronous, its posi- 
tions close at hand and successive. A grand 
overtbrow of faith serves simply to paralyze 
its powers, to incapacitate it to hold on to 
anything in the slipping grounds of belief 
about it: The snail, loosened from its 
attachments, disturbed in its slow progress, 
must simply shrink into its cell and wait 
for quietand a new beginning. The haste 
of boyish unbelief, that wishes to begin by 
doubting all things, strikes the ground from 
under the feet of sober, slow-paced reason, 
and leaves it to roll and tumble as accident 
and violence may determine. We start 
well by holding fast to all that we have, be 
it bad or good, till its quality is definitely 
determined and that which can supply its 
place is fully made ready. 

Belief, especially in spiritual things, is 
the most delicate, slow, sensitive, living 
force of the soul; something that must be 
evoked and waited on, not commanded. It 
is the mind’s recognition of and adhesion 
to truth and cannot be hastened or fore- 
stalled. To believe is to assert the interior 
force of our own life; is ourselves to grasp 
and to hold the object before the mind. On 
this living movement, no matter how creep- 
ing, sluggisb, and painful it may be, we 
must wait, and give it way as it makes 
way for itself. How rare is it that the soul 
is truly able to believe; to put itself forth 
in a living, stable, and sufficient faith; to 
feel the force of its own conviction, its 
own life, and rest upon it. How gently 





and in how many ways did Christ strive to 
call forth faith, belief, and action of the 
soul toward spiritual objects strong enough 
to become Conscious of itself and give the 
mind an interior bent and stay of strength! 
Till the soul can assert itself, feel itself, 
come to a knowledge of itself in somesim- 
ple yet to it sufficient belief it can do 
nothing. How wisely, then, should that 
spiritual life which is continuous, chang- 
ing, deepening belief be cherished, as the 
last, indispensable, and only sufficient hold 
of the soul on the invisible. Growth! 
Without it the life of the spirit necessarily 
ceases, since each phase of conviction is 
the new, present perception by the soul of 
the truths nearest to it. Notto grow is to 
lose this perception, miss this conviction, 
and fall off ina dead way from the very 
nutriment of our spiritual being. Nothing 
should be more holy in the eyes of every 
good man than the incessant, conscien- 
tious, ripening changes incident to the 
soul’s life. 





THE FEDERAL CONVENTION AND 
PAPER MONEY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D, D. 





TuE object of this article will be to present 
the question of paper money in its relation 
to the power of Congress as it was con- 
sidered and determined in the Federal 
Convention and subsequently settled by the 
people of the United States. 

The Convention met on the 14th of May, 
1787 ; and on the 29th of the same month 
Mr. Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
laid before it the plan of a Federal Govern- 
ment, containing many of the features that 
were afterward incorporated into the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and also 
other features that were rejected. The 
sixth article of this plan provided that 
** the legislature of the United States shall 
have power” “to borrow money and emit 
bills of credit.” The plan having been sub- 
mitted tothe Committee of Detail, Mr. 
Rutledge, on the 6th of the ensuing August, 
presented in behalf of the Committee a re- 
port changing in many respects the plan 
and phraseology of Mr. Pinckney, yet pro- 
viding that ‘‘ the Legislature of the United 
States shall have the power” ‘‘to borruw 
money and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States.” As originally drafted, the 
plan declared that no state shall ‘‘ emit 
bills of credit,” or “‘make anything but 
gold, silver, or copper a tender in payment 
of debts.” The report as submitted by Mr. 
Rutledge declared that ‘‘no state, without 
the consent of the Legislature of the United 
States, shall emit bills of credit or make 
anything but specie a tender in payment of 
debts.” The report also declared (what 
was omitted in the plan of Mr. Pinckney) 
that ‘‘no state shall coin money,” while 
both the plan and the report bestowed the 
coinage power upon “‘the Legislature of 
the United States.” 

The members of the Convention, as 
shown by the usage of the times and also by 
their debate on the question, distinguished 
between “bills of credit” and ordinary 
evidences of debt given for money bor- 
rowed. By “bills of credit” they meant 
paper money issued by governmental au- 
thority and made a legal tender. Judge 
Story, in his Commentaries, thus remarks 
upon this point: 

“To emit bills of credit conveys to the 
mind the idea of issuing paper intended to 
circulate through the community for its or- 
dinary purposes as money, which paper is 
redeemable at a future day. This is the 
sense in which the terms of the Constitu- 
tion have been generally understood. The 
phrase (as we have seen) was well known, 
and generally used to indicate the paper 
currency issued by the states during their 
colonial dependence. During the war of 
our Revolution, the paper currency issued 
by Congress was constantly denominated in 
the acts of that body bills of credit ; and the 
like appellation was applied te similar cur- 
rency issued by the states. The — had 
thus acquired a determinate and appropri- 
ate meaning.” 

There is no doubt as to the meaning of 
this phrase. ‘‘ Bills of credit,” in the sense 
of the Constitution, mean the same thing in 
kind as that which bad been issued by the 
colonies before the Revolution, by the 
States afterward, by Congress during the 
Revolutionary War, and also the same 
thing in kind as our modern legal-tender 
notes of the United States. All power of 
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making such issues was expressly denied to 
the states by the Constitution in the form in 
which it was finally adopted. 

It was, however, proposed to grant this 
power to ‘“‘the Legislature of the United 
States,” in the plan of a government draft- 
ed by Mr. Pinckney, and also in the revis- 
ion of the plan as presented by Mr. Rut- 
ledge, on the 6th of August. On the 16th of 
August this specific question came before 
the Convention for debate; and, that the 
reader may distinctly see the character of 
the debate, we transcribe it as follows from 
the Madison Papers, vol. jii., p. 1848—1346 : 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to strike 
out ‘‘and emit bills on the credit of the 
United States.” If the United States had 
credit, such bills would be unnecessary ; if 
they had not, unjust and useless. 

7. Butler seconds the motion. 

Mr. Madison.—W ill it not be sufficient to 
prohibit the making them a tender? This 
will remove the temptation to emit them 
with unjust views. And promissory notes 
in that shape may in some emergencies be 
best. 


Mr. Gouverneur Morris.—Striking out the 
words will leave room for notes of a respons- 
ible minister, which will do all the good, 
without the mischief. The moneyed inter- 
ests will oppose the plan of government if 
paper emissions be not prohibited. 

Mr. Gorham was for ening out without 
inserting any prohibition. If the words 
stand they may suggest and lead to the 
measure. 

Mr. Mason had doubts on the subject. 
Congress, he thought, would not have the 
er unless it was expressed. Though he 

ada mortal hatred to paper money, yet, 
as he could not foresee all emergencies, he 
was unwilling to tie the hands of the Legis- 
lature. He observed that the late war 
could not have been carried on had such a 
prohibition existed. 

Mr. Gorham.—The power, as far as it will 
be necessary or safe, is involved in that of 
borrowing. 

Mr. Mercer was a friend to paper money, 

though in the present state and temper of 
America he should neither propose nor ap- 
prove of such a measure. He was, conse- 
quently, opposed to a prohibition of it alto- 
gether. It will stamp suspicion on the Gov- 
ernment to deny it a discretion on this 
point. It wasimpolitic also to excite the 
opposition of all those who are friends to 
paper money. The people of property 
would be sure to be on the side of the plan, 
and it was impclitic to purchase their fur- 
ther attachment with the loss of the oppo- 
site class of citizens. 

Mr. Elleworth thought this a favorable 
moment to shut and bar the door against 
paper money. Themischiefs of the various 
experiments which had been made were 
now fresh in the public mind and had ex- 
cited the disgust of all the respectable part 
of America. By withholding the power 
from the new government more friends of 
influence would be gained to it than by al- 
most anything else. Paper money can in no 
case be necessary. Give the Government 
credit and other resources will offer. The 
power may do harm; never good. 

Mr. Randolph, notwithstanding his av- 
tipathy to paper money, could not agree to 
strike out the words, as he could not fore- 
see all the occasions that might arise. 

Mr. Wilson.—It will have a most salutary 
influence on the credit of the United States 
to remove the possibility of paper money. 
This expedient can never succeed whilst its 
mischiefs are remembered. And as long as 
it can be resorted to it will bea bar to other 
resources. 

Mr. Butler remarked that paper was a 
legal tender in no country in Europe. He 
was urgent for disarming the Government 
of such a power. 

Mr. Mason was still averse to tying the 
hands of the Legislature altogether. If there 
was no example in Europe, as just remarked, 
it is to be observed, on the other side, 
that there was none in which the Govern- 
ment was restrained on this head. 

Mr. Read thought the words, if not struck 
out, would be as alarming as the mark of 
the Beast in Revelation. 

Mr. Langdon bad rather reject the whole 
plan than retain the three words ‘and 
emit bills.” 


On the motion for striking out, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Aye—9; 
New Jersey, Maryland, No—2. 

Mr. Madison adds a note to the above 
record, in which he says : 

** This vote in the affirmative by Virginia 
was occasioned by the acquiescence of Mr. 
Madison, who became satisfied that striking 
out the words would not disable the Gov- 
ernment from the use of public notes as far 
as they could be safe and proper, and would 
only cut off the pretext for a paper currency, 
and particularly for making the bills a ten- 
der either for public or private debts.” 


Nothing can be clearer than that the 
Federal Convention. did not intend to vest 
in Congress the power of manufacturing 
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tions of the Government a legal tender. 
The Convention by the vote of nine states 
to two struck out the words in the report 
of the Committee of Detail which, had 
they.been retained and then ratified by the 
people, would beyond all question have 
bestowed such a power. The reason, as the 
debate shows, for striking out these words 
was the fact that their retention would 
grant the power. The proposition was 
made and rejected. It is not supposable 
tbat the Convention meant to do the very 
thing which the act of rejection was in- 
tended to avoid. Mr. Madison, in his note 
upon the final vote, says that, while the 
striking out of the words would not impair 
the power of the Government to borrow 
money by the issue of treasury notes, it 
would ‘‘cut off the pretext for a paper cur 
rency, and particularly for making the bills a 
tender either for public or private debts.” Did 
Mr. Madison suppose that the power would 
be still left when the striking out would 
cut off all pretext for its exercise? Did he 
suppose and did the Convention suppose 
that this power was granted in other parts 
of the Constitution, when the vote of the 
Convention clearly said that it should not 
be granted at all? 

It is quite true that the power is not ex- 
pressly denied, as it is in respect to the 
states; and itis just as true that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, being one of 
enumerated powers, is limited to those that 
are enumerated, and tnat beyond these it 
has no authority. As Justice Swayne has 
well said: ‘‘ Whenever an act of that gov- 
ernment is challenged a grant of power 
must be shown or the act is void.” Daniel 
Webster expressed what was the legal, 
judicial, and popular sense of the couutry 
when the Constitution was adopted, and what 
continued to be its sense down to the time 
of the late war, when he said in the United 
States Senate, in 1836: ‘‘ Congress has no 
power granted to it in this respect but to 
coin money and to regulate the value of 
foreign coins. It clearly has no power to 
substitute paper or anything else for coin 
as a tender in payment of debts and in dis- 
charge of contracts.” 

Two decisions on the legal-tender ques- 
tion have been given by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a majority of one 
in each case, yet unfortunately contradict- 
ing each other. Oneof these decisions pro- 
nounces the Legal-Tender Acts passed 
during the war to be unconstitutional; and 
the other, rendered after the membership of 
the Court had been changed, declares just 
the opposite doctrine. The latter is, of 
course, the authoritative one; yet this de- 
cision places the constitutionality of these 
acts on the ground of an imperative neces- 
sity, to which the Court alludes as forming a 
part of the case involved in the opinion. 
The Court by no means gave apy counte- 
nance to the idea that Congress may author- 
ize the issue of legal-tender notes ad libitum, 
for any purpose and at any time, with neces- 
sity therefor or without it, in peace as well 
asin war. Such issues are admissible only 
in an extreme case, such as was furnished 
by the war; and even then it is manifest 
that they are admissible only by giving to 
the Constitution a meaning which its fram- 
ers never contemplated. To assume that 
such issues may be made as an ordinary ex- 
ercise of congressional power is to contra- 
dict the letter, the spirit, and the whole his- 
tory of this instrument and all the opivions 
held in regard to it for three-quarters of a 
century. It places a meaning upon the 
Constitation which nobody thought of when 
it was adopted, which the Federal Con- 
vention plainly did not intend, and which 
no court has everaffirmed. Itconstrues the 
acts which grew out of the brief exigency 
of war as being equally appropriate and 
equally within the power of Congress in 
the time of peace. 

Mr. Fessenden, when acting as Secretary 
of the Treasury, in 1865, used the following 
language: 

‘<The right of Congress to borrow mone 
and to issue obligations for loans in su 
form as may be convenient is unquestion- 
able; but the authority to issue obligations 
for a circulating medium as money and to 
make these obligations a legal-tender can 
only be found in the unwritten law, which 
sanctions whatever the representatives of 
the people whose duty it is to maintain the 
Government against its enemies may con- 


sider in a great emergency necessary to be 
done.” 





Justice Bradley, who concurred with the 
majority of the Supreme Court in its last 
legal-tender decision, nevertheless said: 

“It follows, as another corollary from 
the views which I have expressed’ that the 
power to make Treasury notes a legal-tender 
while a mere incidental one to that of issu- 
ing the notes themselves and to oneof the 
forms of borrowing money, is, nevertheless, 
& power not to be resagted to.except upon 
extraordi and prea@eng occasions, such 
as war or other public exigencies of great 
gravity and importance.” 

The theory presented in both of these ex- 
tracts is that the issue of paper money by 
the authority of Congress must look for its 
justification to “‘ the unwritten law” of an 
extreme necessity. The occasion must be 
“‘ extraordinary and pressing.” This was 
the theory of Congress when passing the 
Legal-Tender Acts. Nobody then claimed— 
what many now claim—that the power 
exists under any circumstances, and that 
its exercise is a mere matter for the dis- 
cretion of Congress. That the Federal 
Convention had no such idea and did not 
dream of bestowing any such power, and 
that the majority intended just the reverse 
is conclusively shown by the debate and the 
final vote on the question of paper money, 
If the Constitution means what some of its 
modern interpreters say it does mean, then 
this Convention did not understand its own 
action. 

rr ___ 


THE CROSS OF SECRET FAULTS. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD C. TOWNE. 








IF there be one thing which more than 
any other makes life seem too hard, it is to 
see, in looking back, how our meaning to 
do right has not saved us and our trying 
with all our might to do right has com- 
pletely broken down. This keeping close 
to good intention, and using what seem the 
best means, with what we imagine to be 
success, only to find out that there was no 
success, that our means were not well 
chosen or were not wisely used—this is 
perhaps the deepest bitterness of life. We 
walk in what seems to us a good way, and 
perhaps are confident and joyous; when 
behold ! we have stumbled into defeat as in- 
to an open grave. The sharpness of this 
trouble, the heaviness of this cross, where 
it really comes, as it does come to some 
almost makes one cry out, with Jesus on the 
cross: ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” Looking back upon mis- 
takes unconsciously made, upon offenses 
done unawares in ignorance, or inexperi- 
ence and infirmity, or the blindness of im- 
pulse, it requires a great deal of faith and 
courage to turn to the forward path and 
attempt to struggleon. Hope would quite 
fail but for this, the blessed fact that on 
earth there is tenderness, kind human con- 
sideration, the sweetest thing ever dropped 
into the cup of bitterness; and in Heaven 
there is help, forgiving help, redeeming 
help. 

The amount of unconscious error in all 
human lives only those can estimate who 
have come to realize the amount of uncon- 
scious error in their own lives. Here no 
man of understanding will wish to accuse 
another; it is upon his own breast that he 
smites, with a deep cry of pain for his own 
infirmity and humblest appealing to the 
dear mercy of God. So many things cause 
us to go wrong; 80 many things keep us 
unconscious of the error; it is so easy to 
miss the way; 80 easy to wander blindly 
and wander very long; so difficult often to 
discover the error, what it is and how it 
came, after we know there 7s an error; and 
so hard to retrieve, to undo, to win the path 
again—often impossible for this world, im- 
possible to correct the mistakes and annul 
the error—these complicate too much for 
our human wit the problem of life; they 
throw us almost violently upon our blessed 
hope of the Kingdom of Heaven, hope of a 
rule stronger than our will, a rule of wis- 
dom and goodness and power—the wisdom 
and goodness and power of Infinite God. 

A good Hebrew text says that ‘‘the true 
beginning of wisdom is the desire of dis- 
cipline.” Certainly the lack of discipline is 
the fruitful.source of a great deal of our 
failure in life: With a favored few we see 
that birth and early training bave laid the 
foundation of a happy conduct of life; but 
by far the greatest number, even of the 
good and intelligent, do not know before- 
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hand how to live well, while many, very 
many cannot even from living learn the 
true conduct of life. We begin in ignorance 
and weakness as to some of the most critl- 
tal matters connected with happy living in 
the world; and, worst of all, we are un- 
conscious of our ignorance and our infirm- 
ity. We think we understand and imagine 
ourselves quite adequate to the demands of 
life, until some severe punishment for un- 
conscious error overtakes us. This singular 
unconsciousness and not less singular in- 
competency may well perplex the thought- 
ful mind, as wellas pain the sensitive heart- 
Why were we not better equipped for the 
struggle of suffering life? Itis one of the 
mysteries from which we can only turn 
away, hoping and believing that by seek- 
ing in Gov-wrra-Us we may find the secret 
not otherwise revealed. 

The most grievous part of this trouble of 
unconscious error is the difficulty, when we 
have once seen our error, of keeping it in 
mind in the moment of trial, of understand- 
ing how to avoid it, and of successfully grap- 
pling with it. How often does it happen 
that we think we are warned in time, think 
we understand and think we can meet the 
emergency; and before we are aware of it 
we turn aside, we stumble, we fall. It truly 
seems as if there were nothing so deceitful 
as this action of our natures in view of the 
demands of life. Our limitations are ex- 
ceedingly strict. Weare imprisoned by the 
individuality which belongs toeach one of 
us—the mood of mind stamped upon our 
flesh by birth. All that we can be of good 
has to look through the bars of this close 
confinement until we obtain the great de- 
liverance, 

Paul, whose consciousness of this bond- 
age was profound, found this deliverance 
in Christ, considered as his leader under the 
the cross, his leader through life, and his 
leader out of life’s trouble. The Christian 
solution of human pain and perplexity, in 
view of the conduct of life, includes the fol- 
lowing practical considerations : 

1. It is our duty to submit to the cross 
whieh we find in our lives. Though we do 
fail, still we must try; though we bring to 
ourselves sorrow and shame, yet must we 
keep to our task; though judgment may 
rain upon us, whether just or unjust, we 
must not flinch nor fly; we must accept 
the sharp penalties of our faults and errors, 
submit to all the hardness of our lot, and 
cheerfully endeavor still to overcome. It 
may be that we are really very innocent 
in our mistakes, that justice is not done us 
by the world, that full explanation would 
go far to vindicate us; and our pride may 
rebel against the world’s dealing, our pain 
may tempt us to quit our task. This is not 
according to the Christian rule. That says 
submit, take your lot quietly, let time and 
truth be your vindicator; above all, rejoice 
in the discipline of experience—though it 
be very hard, take it thankfully. These les. 
sons of. rough justice will doa good work 
upon the soul “ The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether; by 
them is thy servant warned and in keeping 
of them there is great reward.” 

2. Patient continuance in well doing, as 
far as in us lies, ig no less our duty because 
we feel ourselves struggling almost help- 
lessly in the dark. The burden of life may 
be heavy with disappointment and defeat; 
yet does true law command us and true 
Gospel cheer us to keep at work, doing 
with our might (though our utmost might 
be weakness) whatsoever our hands find to 
do. The holiest example has been set by 
such as were most resisted, most defeated, 
most rejected of men, and most forsaken, 
as it seemed, of God—the example of going 
right on, with humble submission, with 
courageous and patient faith. 

8. Christian law and gospel alleviate this 
trouble we bave in the conduct of life by 
a rule of perfect love. In Christ we are to 
love one another, irrespective of deficiencies 
and faults. We are to try to understand 
one another’s limitations and difficulties— 
to see what the friend and neighbor, or, in- 
deed, the alien and foe, may be inwardly, 
and what they would be if the cross of {n- 
firmity were not laid upon them. The 
great law of sympathy—love one another— 
spans with rainbow glory this dark strug- 
gle of existence on earth. It is because 
there is human tenderness, because some 
do endeavor to understand, and to be just 
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and faithful and kind, that we canlift our‘ 
héads ‘with hope and -cotrage: “Choicest: 
blessing of all that earth has “for us ‘isothe: 
love of faithful friendship—a thing te be: 
grateful for as long’as the heart beats. 

4: The Christian ‘rule’ especially enjoins 
tenderness and sympathy toward: those im 
whose nature there is especial difficulty and 
trouble. It’ insists with solemn ‘emphasis 
on the'perfect forgiveness of sits; that'we 
forgive as we would be forgiven, that we 
find out how to love our enemies, bow to 
overcome evil with good: When we are 
conscious of our own faultiness and bari 
dened by the sense of it, let this make us 
tender to othets in theif infirmity. The’ 
more tender’ the greater the infirmity is. 
This is the true walking in love after the’ 
exaniple of Obristthis tender and kindly 
looking through the man’s errors’ to'the 
man himself ‘atid taking hold of the man in 
perfect love. For this the disciples of Jesus 
called him’ Lord when yet they could under- 
stand nothitig else}'for this they believed 
that God was with him; for this they clung 
to his word and lifted his namie futo im- 
mortal rementbrance among men. 

5. When we have grown submissive, pa- 
tlent,ténder, and forgiving under the cross of 
our trouble, it is tot difficalt for us to believe 
that over all this trouble of our lives there 
is a heavenly providence ‘whereby, through 
hard discipline and severe experience, we 
are made new creatures, our inward: and 
true man made'to grow with divine growth, 
in spite of the limitations which hedge us 
in so closely.. It appears that God is mo re. 
specter of persons; that he does not, 'be- 
cause Of the characters we wear outwardly, 
at all take from us his fatherly care’ He is 
just and faithful to forgive us, to’ redeem 
us, to bring us ‘on in the right way, and 
through all the suffering make ‘us perfect. 
The doctrine and ‘philosophy of it we may 
explain in one way or in another; the 
blessed fact stands sure. ‘Though we feel 
eurselvés a long way off, we also feel that 
his compassion reaches us, that his'love will 
never leave us nor forsake us: The road 
slong which we struggle is, indeed, very 
rough to our féét’; ‘we ‘toil in the extremity 
of pai) gotig forward ‘uider our cross; 
yet is it the road‘to Heaven, the path over 
which the feet of Christ have passed, the 
way by which the Father of Infinite Grace 
is bringing his many christened sotis‘home 
to the victory and rest of éternity: 





THE NATIONALITIES ABROAD. 


a. oeenend 
, BY BAG HEL POIERDY, 





"Tire four nationalities one: meets attenest 
on the Oontinent-of Burope sffér to the eye 
of a ttiveler certain. salient péculiarities 
in'manners and ideas worth noting fand 
«.mparing. ‘Indeed, are any experiences at 
cace nore attractive and worth while than 
those studies in human nature that drop ’in« 
cidentally into the routine of travel, thus 
lending it the flavor -of surprise - nov. 
€ ty? 

While your neighbors ‘are waltinig for 
sunrise on the Righi, you find ‘the sunrise 
watchers themselves so curious and absorb- 
ing that all Switzerland cannot equal them 
in interest.‘ They make ‘the’ landscape 
time.” How should Bernese’ Oberland or 
Lake Lucerne entertain one like these pil- 
grim climbers; jabbering io polyglot, agape 
to witness from @ sightlier point the old 
miracle of the ‘sun-god? What are those 
solemn peaks, afterall, but bigger bumps of 
rock and‘ice than common; what the opal. 
ine lake ‘but a water-basin set among the 
hills, Were mah not here to reach and 
inform them with himself? While you 
haunt the galleries of Dresden or Florence, 
ostensibly picture gazing, your fellow-tour. 
ists will “hardly suspect the’ supplemental 
allractien® themselves ‘afford. The Sistine: 
Madonna may draw youragain and again to 
do homage to‘its pure; rapt beauty; but you 
nnd keever fascination “in the breathing 
tlesh-and-Blood: geoups ‘about you, and ak 
ways tutn- front the mute ednvas to the 
loungers Shatting before ity: : ¢ 

Then your ‘Sbservations’ taki wh the 
piquancy of the specific ‘when you yearn: 
to group men) ito! nationglities | and: view: 
the individual by the light of his historic: 
background and. surroundings,’: Here) are 
80 tiany epitomes of modern. eiviliatition. 
Here is humanity seen through the prism 


freely at all hours--we were ‘about te say 


ofhistory. | One thus réalizes Gow the liter- 
atures, politics; ‘and religions 6f' the world, 
past and actual; lave stamped théir uninis- 
takeble ,imipress upon the: siranger who 


| jostles him at the opera, sits by bis side at 


table @héte,or shares bis sedt in’ the ‘railway ‘ 
carriage. The history of a. people, proves 
the key to: individual... peculiarities, and 
these in turn become the sequel to history: 

The German type, though rather tantaliz- 
ing and contradictory,is yet—at least, tosucb 
as prefer. genuineness to grace—pleasing. 
Your Deutscher is kindly and obliging—will_ 
leave his counter’ and run half a dozen 
squares to point out the locality for which 
in halting speech you made. inquiry ; yet 
there is in.the tradesman @ deference that 
somewhat smacks of servility. His Hochge- 
borner Herr and Gnidige Frau, affixed as 
they are to every tailor’s and milliner’s bill, f 
faintly suggest policy, rather than polite. 
ness pure and simple. His bow isa trifle 
too profound, and you suspect—perhaps 
thereby proving your Own duplicity—that 
an eye to the main chance really commands 
those facile gestures, those.profuse and com- 
plimentary protestations. He. is scrupu- 
lously honest also—to a degree that would. 
make an Italian first incredulous, then dis- 
gusted. Let a poor. apple-woman be over. 
paid, and most likely’she leaves her stand 
and hobbles after you to rectify the error, 
But with this quality.is.coupled an anxious 
economy, a microscopic calculation -of ex- 
pensés that would do credit to the traditton- 
al Yankee... Your landlady, rwho, doubt- 
less will never search your pockets or rifle 
the drawers of your dressing-tablé, proves 
curiously Keen at a bargain and is’ pretty 
sute to charge'for her sugar, if she happen 4 
to supply you with it, by the’ jump, a by: 
the pound. ‘ ! 

Your German of‘ average rnttgeniet 
erén in his teens—will quote you Goethe 
and Schiller by the hour, and regards Byron 
as about the only modern English’ poet 
worth his while to translate. English he 
considers # language easily mastered ina 
twelvemonth, and will ‘compile’ a ‘puiie- 
book—tominally English—whose disregard 
of thé idioms of that language miuke ita 
literary Curfosity. 

But perhaps the most: baffling’ trait in 
your ‘Gertnan fellow-traveler is’ certain 
childlike spotitaneity,' an innocent” absence: 
of Xtfict, Bure to blossom ‘into ‘a naive in- 
quisitiveness, the propriety of ‘disguising 
which never occurs to him. Are you lame 
and do you ¢arry’s crutch; your compagnon 
de voyage inquires, with a smile-of* benevo- 
lent interest,“ if you haven't found it dif. 
fistilt crossing the passeé this summer,” and, 
presently, “of how ‘long standing” is the 
diserepancy in question? And so with any 
defect or idiosyncracy,‘on which you would 
as lief be silent, ‘from strabismus to freckles. 
Only a clear stutement of its origin and na- 
ture will set him at ‘rest; and, should you 
not volunteer‘all information, you are cor- 
dially pressed to give it. If you happen to 
be a lady, the comfortable frau at»your 
side~sure to be dowdily attired and -un- 
comfortably stout, though, for aught you 
know, she isdubbedbaroness or professorin— 
opens the tete-d-lete by hazarding a giess at 
your nationality, and then graciously com- 
pliments your Germam accent, which you 
know to be bad. Before yon leave her she 
has ascertained your namé, age, destination, 
whether you are: married or single, and 
“how youcome tobetravelingalone.” Such 
further items in your history or plans as un- 
warily escipe you she swallows as sociably 
as the biscuit and Schweizer Kase you are 
pressed to accept. And this suggests the 
German cuisine, Whereon we would touch 
but lightly. - Sausage and veal would, toithe 
casual observer, appear the favorite vianda, 
if beef, then roasted to tasteless fiber and 
submerged ‘ine gtary. Saurkraut would 
seem Hans’s vegetable parsercellence; dump- 
lings -bis choice dessert.’ .Beer. he) quafis 


like -water; ~but ;for» water,oraw. and 
undiluted, the ‘Teutonic’. stomach, im- 
pervious: else; appears ..unsnited,. De 
gustibue non disputandum, and. fer. be 
iti from us to criticlee. our “broth, 
er’a ‘choice of» edibles. »::‘+Many ;, men; 
many minds,” saith) hetinge But «if he 
could) learn .to eat with less precipitancy,; 
lessabsorption, mental and. ‘animal, in the, 
viands ; if he would: met use:his kajife - with: 








ic- observer, momently ‘imperils his labial 


integrity; if, during’a suspension of prandial 
hostilities, -he would not incautiously ‘sup- 
port knife and fork at rigltangies'to the 
table, or use them during an animated con- 
versation to accentuate bis gestures—then 
would ‘his feats of gastronomic prowess be 
less harrowing, both to'witness.and to re-. 
member. ‘Our description, we make haste 
to’conféss, is drawn merely from vividly re-: 
membered table scenes at Swiss hotels, 
where, doubtless, the élite of the Fatherland 
do not chiefly congregate. 

The German strikes me father asa vigor- 
ows boy, with superabundant physical 
health‘and superb’appetites, which he does 
not pause ‘to curb or tones: He may eat 
coarsely Of coarse food; but you feel that 
his abandon is jovial and friendiy~not; of 
purpose, selfish. The Englishman, how- 
ever, manifests a hearty realization of the 
toothsomeness of his repast,, that kindles 
anticipatory gleams in his eye and tinges 
his cheek with rubicund satisfaction. He 
scans tlie bill of fare critically, orders,-as a 
matter of coursé, English dishes, and, by 
the association of flavors and savors, for 
the hour believes ‘himself back in his coffee- 
house or dining at the club. He appears to 
put himself, intellect no Jess than senses, 
into'the discussion of his meal, solving the 
problem of mental abstraction over roast 
beef and ale. 

Doubtless’ Johnny Crapaud engages in 
the rites of the table with no! léss animal- 
ism; but it is animalism of a spiritwelle 
sort) refined and exuoting epicurianism, 
The Englishman would relish one'substan: 
tial ‘edurse, full flavored and generous in 
juices and quantity. The Frenchman, here 
as everywhere, an artist and craver of 


‘| variety, loves to lounge’ daintily over one 


dish, ahd then, while its flavors yet linger 
on his palate; to offset it with another— 
nicely analyzing rival _— on the tip of 
his tongue. i 

Your Briton is quite content, too, with 
his mother tongue—considers that, if En- 


glish is not the universal language, it ought: 


to be and will be; and he doves his share to- 
ward hastening the inevitable by refusing, 
except under protest, to acquire or practice 
any other: Toa Swiss postmaster we have 
heard him wax eloquently indignant over 
postal irregularities, ignoring the official’s 
native dialect and expecting. to be an- 
swered in English as good as his own. Or, 
sbould he so far forget himself as to-essay 
French, he probably refuses, en revanche, to 
conform’ to its first rules of orthoepy, in- 
sists on pronouncing words ‘‘as they are 
spelt,” and, with a wave of Podsnappian 
comprehensiveness, dismisses into the limbo 
of all vonsensethose trifling points of idiom 
and accent wherein it has the misfortune 
and bad taste to differ from English. 

The English gentlewoman, as met with 
on the Continent, is an interesting and not 
unprofitable study to the seeker after hu- 
manvarieties. She iswbiquitous,and her 
ranks are} to appearance, inexhaustible. 
The type is so: uniform that a faithful por- 
traiture ‘of one suffices for the sisterhood. 
Ee unédisce omnes. Tall and spare, with 
keen, chilly eyes, sharpish chin, nose a trifle 
pinched away from the long upper lip, hair 
brown or silver gray, neatly put back under 
her modest coiffure or left in ringlets @ la 
Mrs. Browning. She dresses sensibly, but 
(alas! that candor compels the admission) 
justa little dowdily, favoring huge hats, 
with astonishing brims and streamers; or 
singularly unbecoming boonets. She much 
affects amateur Jandscape sketching, and 
wherever is a picturesque rin, a choice bit 
of castle or church, there you are sure to 
find her, perched on her camp-stool, port- 
folio:in dap, pencil‘in hand, taking observa- 
tions and jotting them down in a perfectly 
methodical and businesslike. manner. — If 
practice makes pertect, the Royal Academy 
should certainly begin to introduce bun- 


| dreds of feminine chef-d'auores to fame. 


She is well bred and at ease, perhars 


, given to insinuating titled relatives into the 


conversation more than is strictly relevant; 
and, if of straitened means, rather ad- 
dicted to transparent devices for disguising 
the same; bot still has real shrewd sense 
and isturdy self-reliance. Her admiration 
6f Longfellow’s poems is unbounded, though 
his trans-Atlantic contemporary bards slie 
Ws hot even by name, 





that reckless freedom that, to a sympathet- } 


countrywomen is by no means so Pr 
For them. she harbors.a deep-rooted an_ 
tipathy. Their manners are “so very ex. 
traordinary ”; their language is a barbarous 
corruption of pure English; their . toilets 
are “loud”; sbe, has never. forgiven them 


‘ for. being prettier and better dressed than 


herself. 

American - boys + a: girls are to. her 
inscratable anomalies. -She marks their, 
lively sallies‘and free ways with: unaffected 
dismay.,.And, should she meet a family in 
most respects irreproachably proper, she 
admits them to be ‘‘ really charming peo. , 
ple,” with a pointed emphasis which im- 
plies that this exception but proves the cor- 
rectness of her theory. 

It’ must be allowed, however, that too 
many of the Americans one meets in Eu- 
rope are not such samples /of-culture, quiet 
taste, and breeding as sensible people at 
home would choose'to represent them. The 
intelligent ones are there, but we fear they 
are in a minority. Showy wealth and lack 
of information are the capital which not a 
few stylish establishments take over to do 
Europe on, along with their score of Sara- 
toga trunks. In fact, European shop- 
keepers admit to'‘having three sets of prices 
—tbe lowest for'native customers, a some- 
what higher for English and most foreigners 
the third and bighest for Americans. Accord- 
ingly, this class of fashionables, who this 
Paris for the newest modes, Rome to invest 
in cameos, Switzerland for Geneva watches, 
and Europe generally because it is ‘‘the 
thing,” have so’'raised the rates of living 
that economical Americans begin to find 
housekeeping abroad, once so cheap, too 
dear for modest means. It- was a lady ot 
that shallow ‘stamp whom’ we heard ob- 
serve to her companion, in a Munich. galle 
ry, just after entering a hall devoted to the 
school of Durer and Holbein: ‘tI guess 
these must be Chinése pictures; don’t you?” 

But it is some compensation for all the 
fuss and feathers of these brainless nabobs 
that the cultivated American is also over 
there, helping counteract these unsavory 
‘impressions. He ia, it seems to us, in per- 
son, mind, and manners, cast in a finer 
mold than the European. More cosmopol- 
itan and malleable than the Englishman, 
brighter and more elastic than the German, 
better mannered and better dressed than 
the Frenchman, in all save linguistic accom. 
plishments he need fear comparison with 
none. And these defects, incurred from 
his isolation uponan English-speaking con- 
tinent, he is, thanks to the quick ear and 
tongue and better chances at home and 
abroad, rapidly supplying. He brings to 
the art and moldy grandeurs of the Old 
World the bréezey, questioning courage of 
the New, and sees the virtues and faults of 
its civilization all the more readily that he 
leaves no venerable traditions and preju- 
dices behind him. 

Let him remind us, moreover, that the 
finest. individual types in every land are 
fundamentally similar, growing nearer to 
each other as they grow in intellectual 
breadth and insight, national exaggera- 
tions becoming toned and mellowed, se 
that, as genius has no sex, culture is seen to 
have neither nationality noranguage. 
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TO-DAY. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





To-DAY ts but the narrow bridge that leads 
From golden yesterdays to sweet to-mor- 
TOWS; 
The presént and its benison—who heeds ? 
In pasts and futures lie our joys and sorrows, 


* The birds sang ’’ and ‘* The birds will sing,” 
we ay ; 
_ Who bears the songs that even now are 
ringing ? 
“The flowers that bloomed will bloom again 
some day '’; 
Who sees the: censers that To-day is swing: 
ing? | 


Dear friend, hold fast my hand, look in my 
eyes, 
“That I may feel no troer eyes have met them. 
This is To-day ; no future patadise 
Holds glances that will bid my soul forget 
. o them. 


Forget? We link the future and the past ; 
We dream and for the regal tints go borrow. 
For’Yestérday holds childhood to the last ; 


f 





ut her opinioi of the American poet’s 
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BY W. 8 B. MATHEWS. 
: , 


{Norz.—The hints following embrace the best ideas 


of a number of successful choristers, gathered..by, 


the writer during many years’ service as organist 
in chorus choirs. It will easily be seen, therefore. 
that their very want of originality gives them — 
— 





THE practical success of the choir. de- 
pends chiefly.on three points: What kind 
of music they:study, how they study, and 
the ruling spirit oftheir arabition.” These 
three points are equally vital and ‘interde- 
pendent. 
that of climax, beginning with the lowest 
and most external and closing with the bigh- 
est and most internal. 

In the selection of music, the first thing 
is to get rid of the psalm.tunes, Go in for 
congregational singing, even if you don’t 
fully believe in it; for nothing kills a caoir 
like thé burden of preparing six hymn 
tunes (or even rehearsing them each once) 
évery Saturday night. The foolish tenacity 
with which many choirs and leaders hold 
on to the psalm tunes, as if bound to keep 
all the music in their own bands, would be 
ludicrous if it were vot so fatal. _It is ex- 
actly as if a grown man shouldinsist on a 
share of all the baby’s milk, the children’s 
porridge, and the youngster’s gum and 
candy. Of course, he would’ ruin his 
digestion, to say nothing about making a 
fool of himself. To cut loose from the 
psalm tunes, rehearsing only such new ones 
as it. becomes necessary to ‘impart to the 
congregation, is. to.rid the choir from an in. 
tolerable burden. 

The ‘next step is not to buy a common 
‘singing book.” These current books are 
not prepared for the use of permanent 
bodies “f singers such as I described in the 
former chapter; and, if we saddle ourselves 
with a lot of these books, we already ex, 
haust a large share of our availabic means 
without really obtaining anything like a 


fair equivalent. None of these books con-, 


tain over twenty anthemsa chorus eboir will 
want to sing; and most of them have not 
more’ than three or four, and those of 
jittlé value for study. Nor, on the other 
hand, is it wise to fly to such extremely 
miscellaneous collections as ‘f Church and 
Home,” or ‘“Millard’s Collection,” or 
“The Madison Square Collection.” These 
books are fundamentally unfaithtul to 
the ideal of cburch music and their 
use ina choir Jeads to all kinds of secu. 
larities. 

If we must have a book, let us take Buck’s 
“Becond Motette Collection” or Baum- 
bach’s ‘‘ New Collection of Sacred Music”; 
and of these I frankly confess I prefer 
the former, for three reasons: jirst, it is 
less secular, and so more consistent with 


itself and its object as a choir book; second, 
the twelve pieces in it by Mr. Buck himself, 


are the best American motettes yet pub- 
lished; and, third, it is planned more 
directly for:chorus choirs, and. not so pecu- 
liarly for the Episcopal Charch. Neverthe- 
less, Baumbach’s work contains quite a 
large number of excellent picces of his own 
and from English sources. 

One of the best things I am acquainted 
with is a little book by Boosey & Co. (at 50 
cents), containing six anthems by the three 
popular English writers, Henry Smart, 
Joon L. Hatton, and Joseph Barnby. 
These Englisa anthems are in all respects 
admirable; the music is melodious, fresh in 
harmonic treatment, true to the dramatic 
spirit of the text, and, what we so rarely 
find, written delightfully for the voice. A 
new choir, making their first departure from 
the feeble and meaningless. compositions of 
the average American composer, could 
hardly undertake a less arduous step than 
the study of these charming, works. Be- 
sides these, one will find in Novello & Co,’s 
catalogue a couple of hundred or so compo- 
sitions of all sorts, sold in single. numbers, 
at five cents each. These can be bought by 
the hundred’ at a reasonable discount; and 
the proper way to do is to makeup a selec- 
tion of fifteen or twenty pieces (of course, one 
should take the time todo ‘it well), and have 


them bound together into'a book. As be- 


tween Buck’s music and these foreign 
pieces the choice stands something like 
this: the English music is smoother and 
Mare copsistent and truer to the tradition 


The order ‘of their statement is’ 
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of church music. Buck’s. music, on: the 
difficult for the singer, ‘contains so much of 
the characteristically American energy that 
it speedily endears itself to the choir and 
hearer. 

Aud here a digression is in order, for the 
benefit of the ‘“‘ ways and, means commit-, 
tee.”’ The choir must not.,.depend.on the 
music. committee of the:church for their 
music. These committees, are just like 
those people that pay two or three or five: 
dollars a lesson for musical instruction and 
begrudge the additional thirty .or fifty 
cents’ for music to study. : Many churches 
that will pay two thousand dollars for 
organist and leader will haggle and twist 
and squirm over: fifty dollars’ worth of 
music a year. The choir should own their 
music. Not the individuals own it; but the 
choir. Give a concert and raise some 
money and putitin the bank. When you 
want masic, buy it; when your money runs 
low, give another concert and replenish. 
In some choirs the leaders own the music, 
This is a fatal mistake in management. It 
places an unjust burden on the leader, and 
induces him to make music answer merely 
because he happensto have copies, although 
not atall what he would buy if buying 
anew. And, worst of all, when he departs, 
as depart be must some time, he takes his 
music with him; and there you arc! As 
well might the landlord of a hotel own all 
the boarders’ clothes, or the minister own 
the pew cushions. 

‘Having then a: selection of music suita- 
ble for the prolonged and system#tic course 
of education I contemplate, how shall it be 
studied? The first caution is, not fo study 
too much. Four. or at most five pieces are 
all that should be sung in a choir rehearsal , 
and the hard work must be done on one 
piece, which must not be the one for next 
day's singing. It is desired to learn ove 
piece week, on the average. This in a 
few years gives a large repertory. Prob- 
ably, considering the bad evenings and 
various contingencies, the choir that really 
learns twenty-five new pieces a year does 
remarkably well, 

In taking up a new piece, one of the first 
things to do is to mark the phrasing—that 
is, the places to breatbe. This should be 
done in pencil by the singers, at the leader’s 
direction, in the manner following: taking, 
for instance, such a piece as Goss’s “O 
Lord God, thou strength of my health,” 
(Buck, Second Collection, page 92), all the 
choir having books and pencils, the leader 
says, ‘‘ Phrase thesoprano.” (All mark in the 
soprano, for reasons that will duly appear.) 
“<Q Lord God, thou strength of my health? 
phrase.” The word ‘ phrase” indicates 
that every member of thechoir is to make 
the phrase mark (a v, tbe point of which 
rests on the fourth line of the staff)in the 
soprano after the note for ‘‘ health.” (Lead. 
er proceeds:) ‘‘‘Thou hast covered my 
head,’ phrase; ‘Thou hast covered my 
head in the day of battle,’ phrase; ‘the 
day of battle, phrase; ‘Forsake me not 
when my strength failethme, phrase ; ‘ for- 
sake me not when my strepgth faileth me,’ 
phrase; ‘for thou hast redeemed me,’ 
phrase; {hou hast redeemed me,’ phrase ; 
‘thou hast redeemed me, O Lord,’ phrase ; 
‘thou God of truth,’ phrase. ‘Amen.”” Then 
the three remaining parts. are gone through 
with in tae same manner; or in this piece, 
as all the parts phrase alike, it will be 


enough to give the general direction 
‘*Phrase all the parts like the 
soprano,” and then wait until the 


marks have all been putin. This proceed- 
ing consumes about fifteen minutes and has 
the incidental advantage of familiarizing 
the choir with the words of the anthem 
and the general outline of themusic. With 
this beginning a clean performance of. the 
piece is ultimately possible. Without it 
there will be enough careless singers in the 
chorus to give roughness to. every smooth 
place and carry a thread of sound over 
every desired moment of gilence. 

We are now revdy for ten minutes’ work 
on the piece jost phrased. -As: this is the 
first time we huve taken it up, we sing it 


take the parts individually on one or two 
phrases where they have been especially 
deficient. We have nvw consumed balf an 
hour. Now ¢omes the haid work of the 





(Svening, .We tee up B pivce left over Zom 


other band, though perhaps slightly more; 


through twice without commeot. We then: 





‘last rehearsal and begin. toging it through- 
It is, let us suppese, Dadley- Buck’s “ Arise! 
Shine! for Thy Light-ig Come” (Second 
Collection, p. 26). We go through to the 
double bar without comment; but the com- 


mencement was wanting in fire, and the’ 


little fugato ‘‘and the glory of the Lord” 
was very shadowy. So we begin half a 
dozen times, until “ Arise!” comes in like the. 
sound of 3 {rumpet. Then we touch up the 
basses and “altos on the fugato.. ‘‘ For. be- 
hold darkness shall cover ,the earth,” etc., 
being ‘in: unison, we study merely for pure 
intonation and oneness of effect, leaving 
shading for next time. The solo we do not 
wait for, The ending takes some little prac- 
tice; and so, after half an hour’s hard but 
good-natured study, we go through the whole 
anthem once and then leave it. Our hard 
work is now done. We then take up a 
piece we studied hard last week, and go 
through it for shading; and, as some. of the 
parts are a little difficult: to get just rigbt, 
we spend fifteen minutes on this. Once 
through, an old piece that we want to use 
to-morrow completes our rehearsal, which 
has occupied just an hour and twenty min- 
utes, and we go home, thoroughly tired, but 
not dragged out, 

The question may arise as to what shall 
be done with the solos.. Most of these 
pieces require a soprano solo, and we ought 
to bave a singer for them, if possible. But, 
if not able to hire a solo and no single voice 
is adequate to do them well, let all the so- 
pranos do them together. This will re- 
quire separate rehearsals with the leader, 
on Saturday forenoon or some other conyen- 
ient time, and the result is not unpleasing. 
Tenor, alto, and. bass solos may be treated 
in the same way, This expedient has also 
the advantage of getting considerable care- 
ful study out of singers not disposed to 
give it. 

The proper instrument for rehearsals is 
the piano forte. A chorus cannot be satis- 
factorily drilled by the organ. Every 
church should havea piano-forte, for use 
at choir rehearsals and for the Sunday- 
school. 

So far we have dealt in externals, We 
come now to the spirit that should actuate 
the choir. And this can be easily disposed 
of (in theory, that is). The choir must re- 
gard itself as one of the ministers of di- 
vine wership. Unless it dves its work in 
the fear of the Lord and with a sincere 
desire of being wseful, it is mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal. The only valid 
reason for singing an anthemis the desire 
to illustrate a text and by the aid of music 
carry it home to the hearts of the hearers, 
as noreading could. Unless it can sing in 
this spirit and approximately with this 
effect it is ‘‘cumbering the ground” and 
obstructing the worship of God. 

Nor can it be regarded as impossible to 
attuin to this spirit. Indeed, when we have 
this as the ideal of the choir, we at once do 
away with most of the danger of quarrels; 
and, although, asthe old Methodist lady 
said of herself, the choir might ‘‘ hate 
dreadfully to.give up that precious doctrine 
of falling from grace,” we would seek to 
hold it merely as a theory. Fixing our 
minds on the ideal of practical usefulness in 
worship (or, as St. Paul says, of ‘“‘ edifica- 
tion”), we unite ourselves to the Lord, good 
influences flow into us and take the place 
of the envy and malice and vainglory that 
sometimes abound in choirs, and so the 
choir becomes not so much a ‘‘ means of 
grace” to the music committee as to the 
singers themselves and an edifying minis- 
ter of public worship. Still I cannot say 
that I see any good in opening choir re- 
hearsals with: prayer. We are too apt to 
make prayer a mantle to cover a multitude 
of-sins. Nor ougbt a.rehearsal to be con- 
ducted in a strain of high ‘religious ‘fervor. 
Let us discriminate between a study of the 
forms of worship and the actual perform- 
ance of worship itself. Once grounded in 
the fundamental notion that all singing in 
church is for edification, every year will 
make it seem more sensible and easier of 
attainment. But it must be confessed that 
the devil of vainglory is one of the sort 
that hangs on toa choir with wonderful 
tenacity. 

But who should Jead the choir ? Import- 
ant as this question is, it admits of short 
answer: The best man attainable who 
will wadertake to carry Out such notions ag 
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here advocated. . Leaders of this sort are 
Searce. And-they ure not necessarily to be 
looked for among those whose chief busi- 
mess is conducting musical conventions, 
for the whole current of their training is in 
favor of @ quick ard showy success, 1 the 
exclusion of the painstaking and persistent 
course of schooling indispensable to such 
‘work as here pointed out. Even if not 
fully competent when first employed, the 
‘leader who fully adopts such doctrines ag 
these and will give bimselt time for study 
will rapidly grow into more. satisfactory 
ability to carry on the work, 

Nor most new members be frowned’ on, 
even though so crude-as to be hard to as- 
‘similate to the body corporate of the choir. 
Take them, if they have a willing spirit; 
time and good associations will make them 
what you want them. 

Sueh is a brief and imperfect sketch ot 
the work of the choir and the methad by 
which it may be accomplished, It may also 
be added that everything of a practical na- 
ture here advanced has borne the test and 
is in great part the fruit of experience, 
and that choirs guided in good part by 
these principles have led a peaceful and 
constantly more vigorous life, while, unde 
equally favorable circumstances, others, 
falling into one or more of the dangerous 
errors here pointed out, have made a total 
failure, wasting five years’ work. 


Mt. 


A PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERY, 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


BY THE REV. J. LEONARD CORNING, 











I ENCOUNTER not. a few picture buyers in my 
pilgrimages over the European Continent. In 
fact, I find that most of our countrymen who 
come hither leave a margin over and above 
their traveling expenses for investment in the 
fine arts; A goodly fraction, it must be con- 
fessed, do not know what they really want in 
this line ; and it would be a wise economy to 
hire an honest connoisseur on a liberal salary 
to direct their money to right uses. However 
the greater part of mankind consider them- 
selves about as,competent to select a stock of 
pictures as to makeup an invoice of family 
groceries. Here and there we find a man who 
confesses that the successful prosecution of 
money waking is not the sole condition of ac- 
quiring an excellent gallery ; and itis for the 
benefit of such that a few words of freindly 
suggestion are offered. 

A private picture gallery contemplates the 
three ends of hospitality, culture, and personal 
gratification. 1 suppose I have named these 
ends in the true order of their worth and dig- 
nity, and this gradation of rank should never 
be lost sight of in the selection of reprodue- 
tions from the various wealth of Nature end 
life which shall constitute a chief part of the 
household treasures. 

Undoubtedly nine-tenths. of picture buyers, 
making their first adventure in this new and 
enticing ficld, would, ina great collection of 
psintings for sale, look chiefly for landscapes. 
This is in one view an indication of mental 
health ; but in another it betrays a lack of in 
sight which nothing but experience can give. 
A prisoner bound with golden chains for the 
greater part of the year within the walls of his 
Wall Street office or in his freestone jail on 
Fifth Avenue has a right to relish painted trees 
and brooks and cattle on his parlor walls. The 
desire to get them shows that Mammon has not 
quite predestinated him to esthetic and moial 
apostasy. 

But one of the.chief things which make 
landscape paintings sources of joy is their as- 
sociation with our own experience, Think for 
amoment how we prize that bit of canvas, 
daubed over by arustic artist, which roughly 
reproduces the home of our childhood, No 
matter that the painting, in itself considered, 
rises in rank scarcely above the orvamentation 
of a Chinese tea-chest or the grotesque lines 
on the walls of an Egyptian tomb; it hasa 
place of honor on our walls corresponding to~ 
the royal seat which its memories occupy in 
our bearts. We have seen such specimens of 
archaism in the drawing-rooms of millionaires, 
in which the perspective took us back to the 
days of Giotto, and every cow and sheép 
seemed to be lame, and embalmed at that; but 
all was covered with a mantle of charity when 
we were tuld the pathetic story of its associ- 

ations. 

Now this principle applies to landscapes 
generally. There are a few spots on earth 
which every traveler visits, and reproduction of 
these always bring joy to the heart. 

To Uoutizental travel sinrost every one vistts 
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the Valley of Chamounix and the eastern ex. 
tremity of Lake Geneva, with the Dent du Midi 
towering above it and the Castle of Chillon 
nestling on the shore. Travelers in) Austria 
rarely fail to take a sail over the Konigs.Sea, 
which is, on the whole, probably the. most 
beautiful lake in Europe, To one who has 
been to these charmed spots and to all his 
friends who heave shared the beatific vision ® 
reproduction of them on canvas, even if it be 
of moderate merit, will be a treasure beyond 
price. 

But mere studies from Nature which have no 
vital and tender association with experience, 
however pleasing to the eye and how*ver valu- 
able to connoisseurs, cannot take first rank on 
the score of hospitality. They will not enter- 
tain a houseful of your neighbors so effectually 
as another kind of pictures whieh I will now 
speak of. 

A great many people know what genre paint- 
ing is, and a goodly number, likewise, have not 
the slightest idea what is the meaning of the 
phrase. 

I have never heard a better definition of it 
than that given to us by Prof. Liibke, in his 
rich lectures a year ago upon “Art in the 
Netherlands.” ‘‘ Genre painting,” said he, 
“is the reproduction of human conditions, 
irrespective of historic relations.’? It is in 
art, then, what fiction (good fiction, I mean) is 
in literature. It is the gathering up of studies 
out of the endless landscapes of human life 
and grouping them in instructive and pleasing 
association. Perhaps we might call it parable 
in color, and the same law which’ makes 
parables popular makes all the world love trug 
genre, whether in the paintings of Teniers or 
in the mimic statuary of Rogers. 

And here comes in the charm of association, 
which is so often” lacking in landscape. 
There is hardly a.genre painting’on earth that 
everybody has not seen in its essential ele- 
ments. The possibilities of variation are as 
vast and various as the views of the kaleido- 
scope. The problem of the masters in this 
field is to touch every side of human experi- 
ence with magnetism and make it emerge’into 
visibleform. Nothing gives such revelation of 
the individualities of picture buyers as their 
moods and eaprices in selecting from this vast 
field. As yet, it must be confessed American 
art does not take much to this form of activity ; 
but in Europe genre painting has been in fall 
vitality for two centuries, and in any large 
art capital, like Munich or Dusseldorf, a buyer 
may find an extensive market stocked with all 
phases of life done in color. If he wants to 
weep and make all his neighbors weep, he can 
order pathos by the square foot; and if he 
wants to laugh and make all his guests merry, 
he can purchase an invoice of comedy in 
polychrome and ship it over the sea like a 
package of dry goods. 

In this department some critical faculty is 
requisite to a wise selection, and yet one may 
trust his own instincts here much more safely 
than in landscape. For American eyes I would 
bny largely of genre, and I would not be too 
careful either to avoid a considerable mixture 
of rococo, by which I mean, in this application, 
apretty strong coloring and justa bit of ad 
eaptandum, which, being interpreted, signifies 
sensation. A trifle too much of this in genre, 
as in fiction, is better than not enough. 

But buyers should be informed that pictures 
of this sort are rather an expensive luxury. It 
is no uncommon thing for American merchant 
princes to pay in Dusseldorf and Munich from 
one to two thousand dollars for a single genre 
picture of moderate dimensions. However, 
first-class ones can be bought at greatly re- 
duced figures if one knows how to manage 
the dealers and keepsa sharp lookout upon 
the state of the market. For you must know 
that art has its ups and downs in European 
capitals, as stocks do in Wall Street. 

If one’s purse does not admit of the costly 
luxury of oil paintings, I know of no more 
remunerative investment in the line of art than 
the purchase of large autotype reproductions 
of the great masterpieces of the past and the 
incorporation into domestic wealth of a com- 
plete pictorial history of art. Of all art dealers 
in Europe Adolphe Braun is by far the most 
distinguished in this line, and he turns out of 
his factory on the Rhine between two and 
three thousand reproductions daily. These 
beautiful copies are so cheap that fora few 
hundred dollars one may possess himself of a 
gallery second only in worth to the original 
collections in Dresden, Munich, Florence, and 
other great art capitals of Europe. 

And so, kind readers, you have my column 
of hints, and now it only remains for you to 
stop all leaks in the family purse—the wife, 
for example to buy fewer silks and laces and 
the husband to save up the dollars which go 
for cigars and other needless and nocuons lux- 
uries—and ere long we shall hear that an angel 
of truth and beauty has visited your homes 
and taken up there his abiding residence, a 
silent minister of grace and joy to you, and 
your children after you. 
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Dr. MeCrapy, of Charleston, has recently 
investigated the food of the oyster of the 
southern coast, The specimens examined were 
almost all what are known there as Millpond 

oysters, and are grown: under circumstances 
very similar to those depended on to produce 
the “‘green oyster” of the European markets. 
One especial feature of this mo@e of cultpre is 
that the animal is fattened upon a mud bottom, 
where it remains imbedded so as usually to be 
invisible in the thick layer of low organic forms 
carpeting the whole surface of the mud in un- 
broken continuity wherever this mud is found. 
This. organic layer, therefore, covers many 
square miles along the coast of South Carolina 
alone and furnishes the inexhaustless supply of 
food upon which the oysters fatten. The layer 
itself seems to consist chiefly of a yellowish 
organic film, which, upon microscopic examina- 
tion, presente the appearance ofa sort of end- 
less convoluted frill, attached everywhere along 
one border and free along the other; the con- 
volutions, in' their natural healthy condition, 
presenting somewhat the aspect of the uppersur- 
face of cumulostratus clouds. In this frill, which, 
indeed, seems to constitute the whole organism 
which is called Chthamootistes cumulus, no struc- 
ture has yet been observed ; but it presents the 
appearance of a uniformly homogeneous or- 
ganic film, in which irregular’ strie often show 
themselves, which are apparently due to the 
convolutions and the transparency of the film. 
The exception to this uniformity which Dr. 
McCrady had seen was the normal and regular 
existence of granules or nuclei, usually with a 
disposition to form clusters, and which on one 
occasion, atleast, be observed to be liberated 
(apparently by the dissolution of the surround- 
ing film), and which then appeared as aswarm of 
dancing cellules, with something like a Brown- 
ianmovement. Upon the layer of Chthamoctistes 
cumulus the particles of mud brought by the 
tide are continually depositing themselves, so 
that it is slowly undergoing burial by this con- 
stant accumulation. Never, however, is this 
burial complete ; for it grows upward as fast as 
it is buried, and, if the mud beneath the layer 
be examined, the presence of Chthamoctistes 
may be traced downward to a considerable 
depth, mixed with a constantly increasing 
proportion of mud, so that it is impossible 
to say exactly where the deposit of mud 
begins in such a section or where the traces 
of Chthamoctistes disappear: Indeed, my 
observations led me to conclude that the 
whole mass of these mud-bavks bordering 
the southern estuaries would prove to be 
made up of asort of organic framework fur- 
nished by the endless conyolutions and furbe- 
lows of Chthamoctistes, with its interstices 
gradually filled in by constantly deposited mad 
particles. As tbe deposit grows, the superin- 
cumbent weight increases, the healthy and 
normal appearance of the Chthamoctistes 
ceases to be traceable in the lower parts, and 
the mud appears then more compact, but still 
contains traces of organic life in the form of 
granules and apparently detached pieces of the 
endless Chthamoctistes frills. 

The upper healthy portion of the Chthamoc- 
tistes growth is tenanted everywhere by Di- 
atoms and sporules of alge in countless num 
bers, and in less quantity by various forms of 
Rbizopoda; and all through the mud beneath 
the lifeless shells-and skeletons of these organ- 
ic forms are found in abundance. Many ex- 
aminations of the alimentary: canal of the 
oyster prove that it is the Diatoms and spores 
of alge which constitute its food. The for- 
mer especially are found perfect or nearly 
perfect in the stomach and anterior portion of 
the intestine and, as empty skeletons, com- 
pose nearly the whole mass of the rejectamenta 
found in the rectum. A few Rhizopods now 
and then are found and also a few anthero- 
zodids, which latter do not appear to suffer 
any diminution of vitality in the stomach and 
anterior portion of the intestine. 


....A very important paper has been printed 
by Government respecting the Phyllozera vasta- 
triz, or new vine scourge. It commences with 
a‘letter from Sir C. Murray,; Her Majesty’s 
ambassador at Lisbon, calling attention to the 
ravages of the disease,, and stating that the 
Portuguese Government has named the commise 
sion “‘to examine into the progress of this 
dangerous evil, and to gather from all quarters, 
whether scientific or practical [sic], suggestions 
for the best mode of extirpating it.’ A re- 
port follows from Mr. Crawford, Her Majesty’s 
consul at Oporto, on the scientific aspects of 
the disease; as well as several others from 
French authorities, including a very important 
one addressed tothe minister of agriculture 
and commerce by the commission instituted 
for the study of the new disease—M. Dumas 
president. The. various papers having been 
referred to Dr. Hooker, for him to report upon 
them, he states that tbe only really effectual 
remedy at present discovered—and this can 
obviously be only very partially applied and 
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yards in winter. Headds: ‘‘ There is reason to 
believe that on the first symptoms of atteck in 
isolated cases the prompt destruction of the 
vine, its burning on the spot, and the subse- 
quent treatment of the soil with some ap- 
proved insecticide, such as carbolic acid, 
would be of great importance.” Vines of 
American species appear at present to have en- 
joyed immunity from its ravages in the Rhone 
district; but the disease has undoubtedly ap- 
peared in this country on vines cultivated 
under glass. 


....A somewhat remarkable discovery of 
human and animal remains is announced by 
Professor Capellini, of Bologna, in a grotto in 
the Island of Palmeria, the access to which is 
difficult and dangerous. Here he caused ex- 
cavations to be made, and the result was the 
discovery of numerous flint and stone imple- 
ments, the workmanship of which showed that 
they belonged to the earliest period of the 
Stone Age. Besides these wrought implements 
and various other objects brought into the 
cavern by its human occupants, he found a 
considerable quantity of bones of animals 
mingled with bones of human beings. The 
condition of these latter bones he says ‘‘would 
justify the inference that the grotto. had been 
inhabited. by anthropophagi, and that the 
Italians of that epoch were cannibals, like their 
contemporaries in Belgium, France, and Den- 
mark.” 

Among the human bones were found those 
of women and part of the jaw-bone of a child 
some seven or eight years of age. Some of 
these bones were entire, others were partially 
calcined. In the center of the cave it was pos- 
sible to discern traces of a fireplace. Professor 
Capellini says: ‘‘ Whoever has busied himself 
in prehistoric researches, whoever has read 
Spring’s excellent work on the Chauvyaux 
cavern in Belgium and the writings of other 
authors on the subject of the caverns of France, 
will not hesitate to admit that the discoveries 
in the Island of Palmeria prove that the Ital- 
ians were, as I have said, man-eaters. For the 
present it will be sufficient for me to direct the 
attention of naturalists to the subject. The 
Cyclopeans spoken of in the fable were proba- 
bly these cannibals.” 


....There is no one but would feel com- 
petent to decide at once as to whether a plant 
were a rose or a blackberry, and when they 
hear of theories of development and of learned 
disquisitions on the evolution of one form from 
another form—of one genus, in time, from 
another genus—the majority of mankind are 
inclined to think scientific men crazy. Yet 
even in genera as strikingly distinct to the 
popular mind as the rose and the blackberry 
cases occur which puzzle scientists to decide 
to which they belong; and these form the 
bridges or links which give so much force to 
the idea of continuous progression. The rose 
and the blackberry just now form an excellent 
illustration of this. A new species of plant 
bas been discovered in China and intro- 
duced to French gardens which the average 
person would undoubtedly suppose to be a 
blackberry (Rubus) and even those learned in 
botanical science regarded as such. Even 
when it flowered there was little if anything 
to cause suspicion as to its relations ; but as it 
fruited it became a question whether it was 
not a rose, and the fival decision is that it 
must be a rose, and not a blackberry. It has, at 
length, been named osa intermedia—the inter- 
mediate _rose—from its closely connecting 
characters of the two genera. 


....Two remarkable instances of protective 
mimicry have lately been described by Professor 
Gerstaecker, both among parasitic Hymenop- 
tera, and having apparently for their object to 
facilitate the access of the parasite to the nest 
of the host for the:purpose of laying its eggs. 
Crypturus argiolus differs altogether in color 
and marking from the allied species of Ichneu- 
monide and assumes, even iv the minutest 
details, those of the wasp, Polistes Gallica, on 
which it is parasitic. To so great an extent is 
the mimicry carried out that even variations 
characteristic of particular districts are repro- 
duced, the area of distribution of both insects 
being very wide. In the second case it is the 
color and markings of a wasp, Vespa Germanica, 
that are imitated by its parasite, Conops diade- 
matus. 


.-..M. Trecul, a distinguished French veg- 
etable physiologist, recently communicated to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris some facts 
to show that ovules are not always of carpel- 
lary origin, as generally believed. He illus. 
trated his remarks from facts drawn from the 
poppy family (Pupaveracee). He had no doubt 
but that in some cases there wasa distention 
of the central axis, in which ovules would be 
produced. We have an indistinct remem- 
brance of cases having occurred where seeds 
have been found in the pith of plants, but do 
not know where to refer to just now for the 
authority; but this confirms Trecul’s view. 
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Tue Nonconformist brings a review of the 
recent work of that eminent Christian states- 
map, Sir Bartle Frére, entitled ‘‘ Eastern Africa 
as a Field of Missionary Enterprise.” The 
book is written in the form of four letters to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, from its 
author’s thorough acquaintance with East 
Africa,where he labored so successfully for the 
suppression of the slave trade, as well as from 
his deep sympathy with Christian missions, 
is entitled to be regarded as authority on the 
subject with which he deals. Sir Bartle Frére 
states that Mohammedanism is spreading 
largely in East Africa, through Arab mission- 
aries. While unable to compete with Christian. 
ity in influence over civilized communities, it 
can do something to raise those who are living 
on the lowest level of barbarism. It has truths 
regarding God and man which make their way 
to the heart and elevate the intellect of savage 
Negro tribes. The real secret of its success in 
East Africa seems to beits quick recognition 
of the brotherhood of all believers before 
God. ‘* Wherever, from the Atlantic to the 
Wall of China, a Moslem house can be found, 
there the Negro convert who can repeat the 
dozen syllables of his creed is sure of shelter, 
sustenance, and advice.’? While Mohammed- 
anism is thus active onthe East African coast, 
Christianity is doing very little there. A Ro- 
man Catholic mission exists at Aden; the En- 
glish Universities mission at Zanzibar con. 
tinues, but is small and languishing (Bishop 
Tozer seems to find ritualistic enterprise 
in New York more inviting than his proper 
missionary work at Zanzibar); the French 
Catholics have an energetically conducted mis- 
sion at Zanzibar; the Church Missionary Soct_ 
ety has persevered in its unpromising work a, 
Mombas; and the United Methodist Mission is 
engaged near by. This is all that is being done 
for the vast tract of country between the sea- 
coast and the lake region, whose ‘‘ population, 
at least six millions, are within easy. reach 
from the east coast—ready to trade, ready to 
learn, well inclined toward the white man and 
only too ready to follow his lead, whether for 
good or evil, everywhere recognizing the En- 
glishman as the friend and protector of the 
Negro race.’’ Sir Bartle Frére would have the 
Christian missionary in East Africa be an agent 
of materia! and social civilization, as well as a 
preacher of morals and religion. He would 
have him be what Dr. Moffat was at Kuruman 
and Mrs. Ellis on Madagascar—able in medi- 
cine, in trades, in schools, and in every other 


accessory of civilization to advance the mis- 
sion work. x 


---eThe station Metlakahbtleh, in the north- 
eastern part of British Columbia, is the most 
flourishing of all the missions among the In- 
dians. Here the Indians are instructed in in- 
dustrial pursuits and a church and village are 
being built by their own labor. The village is 
to have 200 houses, with a garden in front of 
each. The houses are to be improved dwell 
ings, but sufficiently accommodated to the In. 
dian habits of life to enable them to feel at 
homeinthem. When the British admiral visited 
the station, and found the natives busily en- 
gaged in carpenter’s work, he would not be- 
lieve that they were Indians, until, having ad- 
dressed them, he found they could understand 
no English. Among the others several In- 
dian convicts, sent’ up from Victoria, 
were making» a good record through 
their industry. To. the church which — was 
being built the Indians had contributed $860, 
Liquor is entirely excluded by the police regu- 
lations of the place, and drunkenness, ‘for 
which Metlakahtlah was once famous, is now 
unheard of except among neighboring whites. 
Fifty new settlers joined the village during the 
past year, 110 were being prepared for con- 
firmation, and 300 children were instructed in 
the schools. Through native helpers, the 
Gospel was preached at Fort Simpson, with 
marked effect upon the Indians there, as was 
shown by the visit which 250 paid to Metla- 
kahtlah at Christmas, instead of indulging in 
their heathen revelries at home. It is pleasant 
to note the honest pride which these Chris- 
tianized Indians take in their station and in its 
well-devised arrangements. 


«eee The Christian Intelligencer gives an inter: 
esting account of the imprisonment and release 
of Futagawa Itto, one of the first Japanese 
converts to Christianity. He had been bap- 
tized in 1870, at Nagasaki. In the éspring of 
1871 he was arrested and confined in various 
prisons until August, 1873, when he was re- 
leased, through the efforts of the United States 
minister, Mr, De Long. He had suffered much 
and had once, driven to despair from his ex- 
posure night and day to mosquitoes, attempted 
to take hisown life. For weeks, in journeying, 
he was chained by an iron collar on his neck to 
the two sides of his prison-box, in an upright 
position, never being allowed to lie down. 
Whenever brought forth for examination, it was’ 
with the collar on ‘his neck and heavy chains’ 
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fastened to either side of it. The power of 
working miracles was charged upon him, and 
he was repeatedly required to perform one. 
From his fellow-prisoners he received worse 
treatment than from the officers and jailers. 
These prisoners were of the anti-foreign party 
and bitterly reviled him for his conversion to 
the foreign religion. Several of the most bit- 
ter of them were afterward beheaded. Though 
sometimes tempted to return to heathenism, 
his faith prevailed and he was able to presch 
Christ in a number of prisons Since his re- 
lease he has made a good impression by bis 
modesty and simple, earnest addresses. 


..--In THe INDEPENDENT of last year an in- 
teresting account was given of the labors of 
Bishop Harden, of the Diocese of Moosonee, 
which covers about 1,500 squave miles around 
Tludson’s Bay. The diary of a clergyman of 
this diocese ‘stationed at York Factory, and 
given at length in the Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer, affords pleasing evidence of the self- 
sacrifice and the success attending missionary 
effort in this remote corner. Tbe Indians and 
the sailors at the Factory were taught during 
the winter, the former with the assistance of 
several excellent native helpers and with the 
aid of books recently printed in the Cree lan- 
guage, according to the syllabic system in- 
vented by the Methodist missionary, Evans. In 
the carly spring the missionary was carried by 
sledge to his summer station at Fort Church- 
hill, upward of a 100 miles further north. On 
Easter Day he awoke finding his blanget 
covered with snow, and ina forest, which in 
part sheltered the company from the storm, 
the Easter service was held. On arriving at 
the Fort, next gay, they found its occupants 
busily engaged in digging the house of the 
agent cut of the snow, and the missionary 
speaks of the strange feeling in coming to the 
last house in the world—tor there is none 
other between Fort Churchill and the Polar 
Sea. 


...»Mr. Naylor, of the London Missionary 
Bociety, has been visiting the Bengalee stu- 
dents at government schools in Caleutta. He 
was surprised to find how little students far 
advanced toward a university degree and 
trained in government schools knew about 
Christ. Among young Brahmos he found 
vague statements in regard to sin, atonement, 
and the person of Christ; but they at the same 
time showed an irterest in religious subjects 
in striking contrast with the indifference of 
the idolatrous Ilindu students. 


...-The incomes of the five leading foreign 
missionary societies in England are as follows: 
Church Missionary Society, $1,306,105 ; Wes- 
jeyan, $829,625 ; London Missionary, $579,747; 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
$551.295 ; English Baptist, $201,275. These in- 
comes, amounting to a total of nearly three 
and a half millions, show a sustained and 
growing interest in the work of foreign 
missions. 


«seeIn South India the London Missionary 
Society has 21 European and 11 native mis- 
siunaries, besides 164 evangelists, catechists, 
and teachers, making the total working force 
196. These care for 131 stations, with 8,099 
native Christians and 5,228 scholars in the 
schools, From the south, as well as from the 
north of India, it ie reported that the number 
of secret disciples is rapidly increasing and 
that caste is losing its power. 


...-The sovereignty of the Fiji Islands has 
been formally ceded to England by King 
Cacaban, and Mr. Loyard, the British consul, 
has accepted the cession, subject to the ratifi- 
cation of the home government. This ces- 
eion, if ratified, will not merely facilitate the 
missionary work on these islands, but will help 
to put a stop to that foul blot on civilization, 
the slave trade in the Pacific Ocean. 


....The London Missionary Society has 
started a mission, as our readers know, in New 
Guinea, The prospects there are very hopeful. 
Some native brethren left without an English 
missionary at Tauan lately got sedly fright- 
ened by some rough language of the chief and 
ran away; but when the missionary took 
them back he found the danger exaggerated: 
and the chief in the best of temper. 


....The Rev. Robert Bruce, of the Church 
Missionary Society, has a school of 150 boys, in- 
cludiog six Mobammedans, in Ispahan, Persia, 
all studying Scripture in the midst of a Mo- 
hammedan land. His labors are mainly among 
the Armepian residents. Mr. Bruce is now 
preparing a catechism to give the Persians a 
notion of the Protestant belief. 


...-The Indian census reports return the 
number of Roman Catholics in the Madras 
Presidency (in which they are the strongest) 
at $7,071; while the Madras Catholic Direct- 
ory, which is the standurd always quoted by 
mission writers, estimates them at about 
double that number. 


-..An certain parts of Kaffirland the sign 
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of Christianity is to haye a whitewashed house, 
so that wherever a whitewashed native cot- 
tage is seen a.professor of Christianity is sure 
to be found. The number of these white 
houses is increasing, 


ee 
The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 2. 


JESUS AND THE SABBATH.—Makrk un, 23— 
28; 11, 1—5, 





“Tue Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.’”’ In these words Jesus 
gave a new interpretation to, the law of the 
Sabbath. The Jews had looked upon the letter 
of that law as representing in a sense the 
dreaded power of God, which must not be de- 
fied. They had supposed that a man ought to 
suffer or starve rather than transgress the de- 
tails of the Sabbath law. Jesus insisted that 
that law, like every other divine law, repre- 
sented God’s love, rather than Gud’s power, and 
was intended to promote man’s true welfare 
and comfort; hence, a man was to bear in mind 
and conform to the spirit of the law, and not 
be unduly concerned as to its letter. 

Jesus did not abrogate the law of the Sab- 
bath. He gave it a new force. He said dis- 
tinctly that ‘‘ the Sabbath was made for man.”’ 
If it was made for man, it is, of course, 
good for man. God never makes a mis- 
take in plauning for his creatures. The 
spirit of the Sabbath is: one day in 
seven for rest and worship—rest from man’s 
ordinary occupation; worship of God, who 
claims the day as his own. The man who ob- 
serves the Sabbath has more of enjoyment and 
usefulness than the man who ignores it. A 
man can do more efficient work in six days 
than he can do in seven the year through, and 
both work and rest will be the pleasanter if 
he has them in their true proportions. He 
who renders worship to God is more ofa man 
andakappier man than he who fails of wor- 
ship. The fitness of the Sabbath to man’s 
needs is of universal application. No man can 
count bimself exempt from this law. It is 
right to have the Sabbath recognized by the 
civil government, not because the Bible com. 
mands the Sabbath, but because man needs it, 
No clergyman or other religious teacher can 
safely fail of rest one dayinseven; If he must 
work on Sunday, he must rest another day. 
As long as he is a’man, he needs the Sabbath ; 
it is made for bim. 

“The Son of Manis Lord also of the Sab- 
bath.”” The Lord of the Sabbath, rather than 
the law of the Sabbath, is to be obeyed. He 
who is in the service of Christ can obey his 
Master’s orders, and do anything to which his 
Master sets him, without anxiety as to the 
mere letter of special laws announced by that 
Master. ‘‘ Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty.”.. The man who counts him- 
self wholly the Lord’s—he being always ready 
to do anything and to give up anything; to 
work, torest;or to worship at the Lord’s call— 
can properly esteem “‘every day alike.” But 
even he will feel it his duty and privilege to 
have at least one rest day in seven, and will en- 
joy the worship of God when and where other 
disciples. worship. He, however, who counts 
the six week days his own, for work to hi§ 
personal profit, is not to feel at liberty to use 
the Sabbath for mere selfish enjoyment. I¢ 
that is the only day he concedes to the Lord, 
he must be peculiarly careful of its use. Te 
has not the liberty of a trusting disciple. Ifhe 
is not under the Lord, he is under the law. It 
is only in the loving service of Christ that 
there is true spiritual liberty. He who serves 
and trusts Christ is free to serve and trust him 
every day in the week. 








Wuetner the memorizing of Scripture in- 


schools year by year, there can be little doubt 
that strawberry festivals multiply in this field. 
The average Sunday-school boy and the aver- 
age strawberry are in evident agreement. That 
itis easier to get the strawberries eaten ata 
Sunday-echool festival than to point success- 
fully a moral in their use a good superintend- 
ent found when he questioned his school at the 
close of a delicious repast which he had pro- 
vided for them. ‘*Have you enjoyed these 
berries to-day?’ he asked. “ Yes, sir; yes, 
sir,” came up from all sides, with unmistakable 
heartiness. ‘‘ Well, children, if you had seen 
these berries growing in my garden, and had 
slipped in through the gate, without my leave, 
and picked them from the vines, would they 
have tasted as good as now?’ “No, sir,’’ was 
the prompt reply. ‘* Why not? * Because,” 
said a wide-awake boy, ‘“‘then we shouldn’t 
have had sugar and cream with ’em.” It is not 
always safe to rely on a boy’s corviction of the 
interdependence of conscieuce and palate. 
Even Solomon says: ‘Stolen’ waters are 





creases or diminishes in American Suniay- 








sweet.’? A boy is sometimes ready to admit 
the sin of a thing before ‘he will deny that 
there is fun in it. 


-..-A correspondent. of the Sunday-school 
Times recently overheard some Vermont croak- 
ers declare that *‘the Sunday-schools of nowa- 
days ain’t an atom better’n they was fifty years 
ago.” An old Scotchman in Ohio bas been for 
months plying the columns of The Jnterior with 
laments over the degeneracy of the Christian 
Church in the religious training of children. 
And now The Churchman furnishes, in the pas+ 
toral letter of the “* Bishop of California,” such 
a picture of the average Christian family of 
only a single generation ago, in contrast with 
the present state of things, as gives the im- 
pression that then Cbristian parents were faith- 
ful in home instruction and in bringing their 
children to the sanctuary, where they were 
preached to and catechised by loving pastors 
and had their part in. worship; while now chil- 
dren are neglected at home and are absent from 
the church, haying only the Sunday-school to 
aid in their religious training. If these croak- 
ers, East and West, have a substantial basis of 
fact for their complaint, the question is a fair 
one: Are children thus neglected nowadays, 
at home andin the sanctuary, because of the 
superior attractiveness of the Sun‘ay-school 
and the zeal of its teachers, or because of the 
inferiority of modern parents and pastors? It 
may be in order to ask, also, if, after all, those 
who think the former days were best have 
any sounder reason for their opinions than the 
Israelites had) when they thought it better to 
return from the borders of Canaan to Egypt? 


...-In England two sessions a day has been 
the rule in the Sunday-school, with a new les- 
son at each. James Comper Gray, editor of 
the London Hive, now advocates the giving of 
one session to general exercises, so that only 
one lesson & day will call for special prepara- 
tion.. Even this innovation is deemed danger- 
ous by many, much as is the proposition in 
this country to get along with one sermon on 
Sunday. Asto the new plan, Mr. Gray says: 

“Some will at once conclude that it would 
be the first ee A gs viving up the Sunday- 
school altogether.. So far, however, from that 
being the necessary issue of half-day work, it 
is found in America—where it almost univers- 
ally exists—to be conservative of an institution 
which some fancy it would undermine and 
eventually destroy. . . . We think that one 
lesson, well prepared, would be more likely to 
do a greater measure of goud than two lessons 
only half thought out.’’ 


....By aseries of meetings in the principal 
cities of the West, addressed by Rev. Dr, John 
Hall, of this city, and other distinguished cler- 
gymen, the Amcrican Sunday-school Union 
continues the celebration of its fiftieth anni- 
versary. The great work of the society is 
thus given new prominence, while thousands 
enjcy the privilege of seeing and hearing for 
the first time their friend and teacher, who has 
helped them week by week in his notes on the 
International Bible Lessons, iy the columns of 
The Sunday-school World. 


-...Ap essayist at the Alabama Sunday. 
school Convention saidof the week-day work 
of Sunday-school teachers: 

“This work should never be neglected. It 
includes a godly walk and conversation ; a per- 
sonal interest in their pupils’ welfare; @ kind 
word of greeting and inquizy whenever they 
are’met on the street; an earnest appeal for 
their constant presence in the Sabbath-school ; 
visitation of them at their homes and invita- 
tions of pupils to the home of their teacher. 
Avove ail things else, direct’ appeals to secure 
their conversion and prayer with individuals 
for the same great end.’’ 


«+. The Dean of Cashel, in a recent Sunday- 
school address, “ avowed his belief that teach- 
ing little children was. no easy thing.” In his 
opinion, ‘the man who thought that, though 
he could not manage an elder class, ho could 
easily instruct infants was like the medical 
student who said ‘he had not got far in his 
profession, but he could cure children.’ ” 


+. The Christian at Work says: ‘‘ Moses was 
no orator, yet he made a grand superintend- 
ent forthe Israelites.” Fluency of speech is 
no sign of skill in administration. He who 
talks least to his school usually manages it 
best. 


....“*Sabbath-school revisals” is the term 
employed: by the Scottish Sabbath-school. Teach- 
ers’ Magazine to designate what are ‘in this 
country known as ‘review exercises.’’ It mat- 
ters less what the work is called than that it be 
faithfully carried on. 


....John Macgregor, better known to young 
readers as “Rob Roy,’ at a reeent Church of 
England Sunday-school meeting, claimed to 
have been a teacher in the Sunday-schoo! for 
thirty-five years. 


.».-Dr. Broadus has this word of counsel to 
critics in a recent article in Zhe Baptist Teacher : 


** And let us remember that often the trouble 
is, not that we have too much of one thing, 
but too little of something else to conater- 
balance it aud preserve the equilibrium,” 
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Education. 
PRESIDENT Exiot, of Tlarvard, in the 


course of a brief speech at the recent com- 
mencement, made this frank and suggestive 
statement respecting the condition and pur- 
poses of the University: 


“ The corporation have two principal objects 
in view: oneis to strencthen the upper in- 
straction of the University, while they main- 
tain in all its present vigor the lower. For ex- 
ample, .they wish to provide ampler oppor 
tunities of instruction for the increasing num- 
ber of promising young men who enter for the 
advanced degrees of A.M., Ph.D., and 8.D.; to 
add a third year of systematic teaching tu the 
present course in the law schou!l anda fourth 
year to the present course of the medical 
school, altliough attendance upon these addi- 
tional years should at first. be voluntary. 
Their otber object is to raise the salaries of all 
University teachers. If our treasurer's state- 
ment showed a litile credit balance last yeur 
and bids fair to do likewise this year, itis be- 
cause about ove hundred aud.twenty gentie- 
men serve the University for very inadequate 
compensation. At the present salaries the 
University could not recruit its corps of teach- 
ers were it not for certain other inducements 
to the professional life—such as the love of 
letters and science, the love of teaching, the 
pleasure of associating constantly with high- 
minded men, and the satisfaction of taking 
= in the noble work of an institution wbich 
ives on from century to century, clothed with 
the love and honor of generation alter genera- 
tion. In spite of the efficacy of such motives, 
the corporation belicve that tbe interests of 
the University require that the salaries of its 
teachers should bear comparison with tbe rea- 
sonable average income of men who have fair 
success in the learned professions.” 


----The following is a copy of the brief bai 
comprehensive law “relative to the attendance 
of children at sciool’’ which was enacted by 
the legislature of New Jersey at its last session 
and is now in force in that state. 

““Every parent, guardian, or other person, 
having control and charge of any child between 
the ages of eight and thirteen years shall cause 
such child to wttend some public or vrivate 
school at least twelve weeks in each year. six 
weeks at least of which attendance thall be 
consecutive; or to be instructed at home at 
least twelve weeks in each year in the branches 
of education commonly taught in the public 
schools, unless the physical or mental condi- 
tion of the child is stich as to render such at- 
tendance inexpediett or impracticable, And 
for every neglect of such duty the party so 
offending shall forfeit to the use of the city, 
town, borough, or schoo} district in which 
such child resides a sum not exceeding twenty 
dollars, to be recovered in any ceurt of comve- 
tent jurisdiction in the county in which such 
city, town, borough, or scbool district may be 
situated ; provided, however, that the aforessid 
penalty shall not be imposed if it sha!] be sat- 
isfactorily proven upon the trial of the case that 
the parent, guardian, or other person so neg- 
lecting was unable by reason of extreme pov- 
erty to comply with the requirements of this 
act. 


-..-Probably no college in the country 
equals Amberst io the amount of aid furvished 
to needy snd worthy students. During the 
past year 131 out of the whole body of 299 have 
received aid, each to the amount of $100—the 
whole sum disbursed among the students from 
the funds of th> college exceeding $15,000. 
Next year modifications in the method of ais- 
tribution will be introduced. Students who 
apply for aid will be required to sustain a pro- 
bation of six weeks, until their character and 
capacity are known; and an eflort will also be 
made to provide duties in the various cepart- 
ments of tae college by. the discharge of 
which the recipients of aid will be able to feel 
that they are paying for their education. 


...-Respecting the standard of attainment 
in the elementary gchools of Great Britain the 
late report of the Committee of Council states 
that, ‘‘whereas out of 752,268 echolars as 
many as 564,090 ought to have been examined 
in standards suited to the capacity of children 
above ten years of age, only 127,884 were pre- 
sented in these standards, while 283.535 were 
presented in standards suited tor children of 
seven, eight, and nine years of age.” * Ear- 
nest efforts,” they say, ‘* will have to be made 
by every available mexns to secure an! enforce 
the attendance of childrev at school.’’ 


--.- Representatives from the collegiate in- 
stitutions of Illinois, Ohio, Indianx, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin have organized the Inter-State Cul- 
legiate Association of the Northwest, accord- 
ing to the plan detailed ia Taz INDEPENDENT, 
several weeks ayo. Tae first oratorical con- 
test will occur at Indianapoli’, on the first 
Thursday in February, 1875. The chief prize 
is to be a gold medal, the second prize a silver 
one. The president is Charies F. Hunt, of ln- 
diana, 


.-..- During the twelfth season, just closed, 
of the free schools sustained by the Orpheon 
Choral Society, 48 choir boys, 53 adults (in the 
advanced dcpartment), and 283 adults and 
children {in the radimental department). total 
887 persons, have received free instruction in 
singing from the notes. Schvols were opened 
the first. week of October, and closed with the 
ninth springtide festival, at the. Academy of 
Music, May 2d. 


...-Dr. J. B. Helwig, of Dayton, has been 


elected president of Wittenberg College, 


Springfield, Ohio, in place of Dr. Sprecher, re- 
signed. Dr. Sprecher will remain in charge of 
the theolo; department of the college. 


....George T. Day, D.D., editor of the New 
Hampshire Morning Star, bas been elected 
president of e College, Mich, 
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Pebbies. 


A Worcester boy was engaged in nocturnal 
eherry stealing a short time ago, and was ob- 
served by the owner of the fruit, who, un- 
noticed by the young robber, placed a larze 
stuffed dog at the foot of the tree, and retired 
to watch the result of his strategy. The boy, 
descending, observed the dog, and then the 
fun commenced. He whistled, coaxed, threat- 
ened, unavailingly, the animal never moving. 
And finally the youth, accepting the inevitable, 
settled down to passing the night in the tree. 
After some hours had passed wearily enough 
to the lad, morning dawned, and the pro- 
prietor of the tree, coming from the house, 
asked him how he came to be in the tree. To 
wuich the boy answered that he took to it to 
save himself from the dog, who had chased 
hm oultea distance, It isn’t healthy for a 
swaller boy to say stuffed dog to that youth 
now. 





«e.sIn these days of hydrophobic fever it is 
refreshing to read a sensible bit of advice, such 
as comes from a New Orleans paper. A timid 
correspondent wanted to know “ how to tell a 
mal dog,’ and the editor made the following 
suggestion: ** Wedon’t know what he wants 
to tell him, but the safest way would be to 
comm inicate to the dog in writing. Send the 
letter from a gun, in the shape of wadding, fol- 
lo wed by smail shot, to see if he gets it.” 


... Slightly sarcastic was the clergyman 
who paused and addressed a man coming Into 
charch after the sermon had begun with the 
remark: “Glad to see you, sir. Come in. 
Always glad to see those here late who can’t 
come early.” And decidedly self-possessed was 
the man thus addressed in the presence of the 
astonished congregation, as he responded. 
“Thank you. Would you favor me with the 
text?’ 


..--In a Sabbath-school class, in which the 
lesson touched upon the promise of Ilerod to 
the daughter of Herodias, the teacher asked 
whether it was true that Herod was obliged to 
keep his vow when it would lead to the be- 
heading of John the Baptist. “I guess, if she 
hid asked for his own head, Herod would not 
have felt himself obliged to keep it,’ replied a 
bright boy of ten or twelve. 


...-Rev. E.C. Bolles says the Cunard folk 
give no support to the prevailing prejudice 
against lengthened steamers. Ile survived a 
storm in the elongated ‘‘ Marathon,”’ and says 
there were those on board who for the mo- 
ment wished she had been lengthened enough 
to reach as far as Queenstown. 


eee. By one decisive arcument 
Tom gained his lovely Kate’s consent 
To fix the bridal day. 
“*Why in such haste, dear Tom, to wed ? 
Ishall not change my mind,” she said, 
* But then,” says he, “ I may.’’ 


..-- A young lady engaged to be married, but 
getting sick of her bargain, applied toa friend 
to help her untie the knot before it was too 
late. 

“Oh! eertainly,’’ he replied. ‘It’s very easy 
to untie it now, while it is only a beau knot.” 


..-. The remark of a little eight-year old was 
in accordance with the wish of many people: 
“«Mother,”’ he said, “‘ I wish I was built, likea 
hen eccop, out of laths; and then the breeze 
could blow right through me.’’ 


eee There are two reasons why some people 
don’t mind their own business. One is that 
they haven't any business; the other is that 
they baven’t any mind. 


....A Wisconsin man thought mustard seed 
was flax seed and sowed hundreds of acres, 
He stands a good chance to reap a “right 
smart crop.”’ 


...."* Ladies, without distinction of sex,” are 
invited to a mass-meetivg in Dublin, with a 
generosity characteristic of the noble Hiber- 
niao, - 

eoee’ I wouldn’t have left, but the people 
kinder egged me on,” said a man who was 
asked why be quit his Kansas home in a hurry. 


..»-Lmpossible phrase: The happy rich, the 
happy poor; both quite possible. But “ the 
happy mean”’; ohi no—impossible. 


«++. The young man who exclaimed “ Give me 
but her,’ was asked if oleomargarine wouldn't 
auswer. 


-+»-Dr. Mary Walker denies that a young 
Treasury clerk recognizes her as his long lost 
father. 


-...The comet is supposed to bea “dog. 
star” run mad—ae sort of rabid ‘** Skye” ter- 
rier. 

* Lettin’ off sleep” is a Little boy's defi- 
nition of snoring. 


.«ee4bout Des Moines the grasshoppers are 
behaving in the most Des-Moiniac manner. 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


AHLQUIST, Lars P., Luth., of Lincoln, Neb., 
ord., at Rockford, Dil, 

AMBLER, Jonny, Epis., ord., June 26tb, at 
Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 

ATKINSON, C. M., Presb. (So.), of Canton, at 
Durant, Miss, 

os J. M., Bapt., of Pana, at Olney, 


BENTON, K. W., Bapt., Richmond, Ind. 
BIGLEY, Wituiam IL, Bapt., ord., July 2d, 
East Machias, Me. 
BUSSER, Samus E., Cong., inst., June 18th, 
Saranac, Mich. 
CAMPBELL, Axvin C., Presb., inst., July 7th, 
Pulaski, I’a. 
CATLIN, 8. T., Bapt., of Bangor, at Osceola 
Mili, Wis. 
CHRISTOPHER, W. B,, Cong., stated supply, 
Wabaunsee, Kan. 
CRAIG, J. T., Bapt., of Newton, N. J., at 
lligh-st. ch., Baltimore, Md. 
CUMPSTON, E. IL, Presb. (So.), of Rockville 
and Bethesda, at Hancock and Berkeley 
Springs, Va. 
DERBY, J. M., Bept., of Red Creek, at West 
Walworth, N. Y. 
DICKSON, A., Bapt., Clymer, N. Y. 
DILLNER, Peter, Luth., of Litchfield, Minn., 
ord., at Rockford, Lil. 
EVANS, Cuares P., Cong., ord., June 2ith, 
Candor, N. Y. 
GIBBONS, Groraz A., Epis., ord., Jane 26th, 
at Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
GRANT, James W., Bapt., of Whitehall, at 
Bangall, N. Y. 
GRAVES, R. J., D.D., Presb., inst., June 22d, 
2d ch., Sharon, Pa. 
TIAW, WrtuiaMm, Bapt, inst., July 4th, Mar- 
cellus, N. Y. 
HEDEEN, Erix, Luth., of New London, 
Minn., ord., at Rockford, Ill. 
aaa aes J., Luth., of Knoxville, at Nashville, 
enn. 
HEMBORG, Cart Avoust, Luth., of West 
Dayton, IJa., ord., at Rockford, in. 
TIOLMGREN, Anvers V., Luth., of Keokuk, 
la., ord., at Rockford, Ill. 
HOWE, Georoz M., Cong., of Andover Theo. 
Sein., inst., July 8th, at Princeton, Mass, 
JOHNS, A. S., Epis., ord., June 26th, at Theo. 
Sem., Alexandria, Va. 
JOHNSON, A. J., Presb., of Otterville, at High 
Point, Mo. 
JOHNSON, C. F., Luth., of Boston, Mass., 
ord., at Rockford, IIL 
JORDAN, E. 8., Cong., of Cumberland, stated 
supply, Brownfield, Me. 
KRONBERG, Sven J., Luth., of Evansville, 
“‘Minn., ord , at Rockford, IIL. 
LAGERMAN, F., Luta., of Paxton, ord., at 
Rockford, Ll. 
LINCOLN, W., Bapt., of Banksville, Ct, at 
Trenton, N. J. 
LINDBORG, Emit, Luth., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., ord., at Rockford, Ill. 
LOCKWOOD, M. C., Bapt., of Newark, N. J., 
at Brewster, N. ¥. 
=. N. C., Bapt., Ist ch., Detroit, 
Mich. 
MATTIIEWS, Georcs D., Presb., inst., July 
6th, Westminster ch., New York. 
MELLANDER, Joun, Luth., of Warren, Pa, 
ord., at Rockford, Il. 
MILLER, N. IL, Presb., ord. and inst., June 
9th, Osceola, Pa. 
McCASLIN, Rosert, Presb., ord. and inst., 
June 23d, Plain Grove, Pa 
McCLELLAN, Oscar, Bapt., ord., July 5th, 
Mt. Pisyab eb., Chieago, Iu. 
McGONEGAL, R., Bapt., Llackensack, N. J. 
McKENNA, Jons, R.C., ord., July lith, Man- 
chester, N 
MocLONEY, Joun M., Cong., of Yale Theo. 
Sem., at Vermillion, Dak. T. 
woes. = B., Bapt., ord., July 8th, Oakley, 
ch. 


OVERBY, ALEXanpeR, Epis., ord., June 26th, 
at Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 


PARSONS, Kosgrr, Cong,, inst. July 2d, Flat 


Rock, Mich. 


PAINTER, J. C., Presb. (So.), inst., June 7th, 
Ifartwood, Va. 

PHILLIPS, Exyatnan G., Bapt., of Mamflton 
Theo. Sem., ord., July 8th, at B.isiol, N.Y. 


PITILGREN. P. A., Luth., of Fort Dodge, Ia., 
ord., at Rockford, Ill. 


me E. E., Cong., stated supply, Eureka, 
an. 
Ross, J. F., Bapt., of Hartford, at Whitehall, 
Mich. 
scor ee Bapt., ord., June 25th, Enon, 
. va 


SHIELDS, James M., Presb., inst, June 1ith, 
Millvale, Pa. 

SLATER, G. W., Bapt., inst., July Ist, Cross 
River, N. Y. 

SMITH, A. J., Cong., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., July Ist, Neosho, Mo, 

SMITH, N. P. Univ., Chatham, Mass. 

wpe boa CaRLos, Bapt., of Kewanee, at Dixon, 


THOMPSON, J. L., Presb., inst., July Ist, 
Currie’s Run, Pa. 

WARD, E, Henny, Epis., ord., June 26th, at 
Theo. Sem., Alexandria, Va. 

WEBER, Jacos, Ref. (Dutch), inst., June 22d, 
Weak Leyden, N. Y. ra 

WRIGIIT, Stzeruex, Bapt., of East Walling- 
ford, vt, at Three Rivers, Mass. 

YOUNG, W. M., D.D., Bapt., of Wobura, 
Mass., at Cincinnati, O. 


ZUMPE, J. B., Ref. (Ger. 4 
re Pa. (Ger.), inst, July 4th, 





CALLS, 

ANDERSON, Cuarues, Cong., of Andover, to 
North Woburn and Burlington, Mass. 

ANDERSON, Epwarp, Cong., of Olney, to 
Union ch., Quincy, Ml. 

BUTLER, T..M., Bapt., of Hopkinton, R. I, 
to Ist ch., Somerset, Mass. Accepts. 

DEWY, Wituiaq, Cong., Bristol, N. Y¥. Ac- 
cepts. 

DODGE, Austr, Cong., of East Bridgewater, 
Mass., to Barton, Vt. Accepts, 

— Dwiaur, Cong., Napoli,.N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 
DURFEE, Caartes 8., Presb., of Troy, to 
Central ch., Geneseo. N. Y. Accepts. 
EDWARDS, Maovrice D., Presb., of Auburn 
Theo. Sem., to Dayton-ave. ch., St. Paul, 
Minn. Accepts. 

EMERSON, O, P., Cong., of Lynnfield Center, 
Mass., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FERGUSON, R. G., U. P., of Mercersburg, to 
Butler, Pa. Accepts. 

GREGG, James, Cong., of Jamaica Plains, 
Mass., to Windsor-ave, ch., tlartford, Ct. 

HAYWARD, W. T., Cong., of Maine, to Presb. 
ch., Webster, N. Y. Accepts. 

HOLMES. J. 8., Bapt., East ch., Lynn, Mass. 
Accepts. 

JUDISCH, F. W., Cong., of Grand View, to 
German ch., Davenport, la, Accepts, 
LATHROP, Henry D., D.D., Eplis., of San 

Francisco, Cal., to Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
MUNGER, Il. R., Bapt., Grass Lake, Mich. 
Accepts. 
PALMER, Writtam 8., Cong., of Wells River, 
Vt., to 2dch., Norwich, Ct. Accepts. 
PARKER, Homer J., Cong., of Vermontville, 
to Pontiac, Mich, Accepts. 

ROECK, J., Ref.(Ger.), St. Paul's, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Accepts. 

ROWLEY, Mriuton, Cong., of Marseilles, to 
Darlington, Wis. Accepts. 

SWIFT, II. B., Presb., of Parishville, to Cong. 
ch., Crown Point, N. Y. 

TELFORD, R., Bapt., of Rochester, Min., to 
Eau Claire, Wis. Accepts. 

THOMPSON, C. J., Bapt., of Nomer, N. Y., to 
lst ch., Peoria, Il. Accepts, 

TOMPKINS, Frasg R., Cony., of Fairmount, 
N. J., to Otto, N. ¥. Accepts, 


RENOVALS, 

ARMSTRONG, C. E. B., Bapt., Greensille, 
Mich. Resigns. 

BABCOCK, O, W., Bapt., Appleton, Wis. Re- 
signs. 

BATT, Witutam J., Cong., Leominster, Mass., 
resigns, 

BEVAN, M. D., Greenville, IL Resigns. 

BILL, A. W., Cong., Bethany ch., Chicago, Ill. 

BODINE, G. D. W., Ref. (Dutch), German- 
town, N. Y. 

CAIRUS, J., Bapt., Polo, M1. Resigns. 

CIIAPIN, E. U., Cong., Plymouth ch., Fari- 
bault, Minn. Resigns. 

CRAIG, J. E., Bapt., Sewickley, Pa, Resigns. 

CRANE. A. R., Bapt., Hallowell, Me. Resigns. 

— KEST, 8. B., Cong., Windsor and Leeds, 

8. 


ELLIS, J. 8., Epis., Compton, R. I., resigns. 
GARDENER, T. A, Cong., Ist eh. Faribault, 
Minn. Resigns. 
GOULD, A. A, Bapt., Carrollton, Mil. Resigns. 
HAY, A. J., Bapt., Camden, N. J. Resigns. 
wae woe, Wesster, Cong., Stoneham, 
ass. 
—. J. C., Epis., Islip and Youngport, 


KIDDER. J. 8, Cong., New Haven, Mich. 
Resigns. 

LEARNED, W. C., Bapt., Painted Post, N. Y., 
resigns. 
MANSON, E., F. Bapt., Topsham, Me., re- 

signs. Leaves Sept. Ist. 
MOORE, Axsert W., Cong., Blackstone, 
Mass. 


MORRISON, J. H., Bapt., Holly, Mich. Re- 
signs. 

MOXOM, P. &., Bapt., Albion, Mich. Re- 
signs. 

OSBORN, G. P., Bapt., Hudson, Mich, 

RENWICK, Anprew, U. P., Olathe, Kan, 

RILEY, G. W., Bapt., South-st. ch., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. Resigns. 

SMITII, J. N., U. P., Garnett, Kan. 

TUCKER, Cuarues, Univ., Biddeford, Me. 

WATERMAN, AtFrepD T., Cong., Kensing- 
ton, Ct. 

WOLFE, O. 8., Bapt., Athens, Mich. Resigns. 

DEATHS. 

ATHERTON, I. C., Bapt., Atlas, Mich., July 
4th, aged 51. ; 

BRADDOCK, Crrvus G., Presb., Bethany, Pa., 
June 2th, 

mnasea. Exam, Cong., Wenona, Mich., June 

th. 


ate! ag Joux, Meth., Huntsville, Ala, June 
26th. 


CARTUYVELS, Lovts, R. C., Chicago, Ill, 
July 6th, aged 63. 

GARDENER, B. W., Bapt., Nantasket, Mass., 
July 6th, aged 5: 

MoMASTER, Jou, U. P., Princeton, Ind., 
July 11th, aged 66, 

SWINTON, Robert C., Presb., Milton, Wis., 
Jane ast, aged 50. 

THORN, Cnarces, Meth., Sewickley, Fa, 
June 80th, axed 73. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DeFOREST, J. IL., Cong., of Mount Carmel, 
Ct., has beev appointed by the American 
Board missionary to Japan. 

HEALY, J. W., D.v., Cong., late president of 
Straight Univ., New Orleans, La, has been 
elected pecpeeee of English literature and 

theology in Mary ville 


5as » Ky. 


{July 23, 1874, 
Se 


Hiteruture. 


The prompt mention tm our list of “ Books of the Ween 
will de consvtered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur. 
ther notice. 


THE RELIGIOUS QUARTERLIE3, 


Tue Bidliotheea Sacra opens with a good 
exegesis of Acts xxvi, 28, 29, by the Rey, 
Ifenry L. Burrage, in which it is shown 
that the translation of év dA/y@ by “almost,” 
which we have in the accepted version, ig 
inaccurate; and that the meaning should 
be ‘tin a very short time” or “ with a very 
little effort.” The remark of Agrippa is 
supposed to be a contemptuous one: ‘What, 
with this little speech do you expect to 
make a Christian of me?” Dr. Thomas 
Ifill, ex president of Harvard, continues his 
discussion of ‘The Natural Foundations 
of Theology,” in which he unfolds the 
teleological and the morphological ar- 
guments for the existence of a personal 
Deity and exbibits with great clearness 
some phases of these arguments which 
have not been so forcibly stated hitherto. 
The fact that natural objects are often con- 
structed in accordance with certain mathe- 
matical laws is quoted as almost irresistible 
evidence that these mathemuatical laws, 
which are discovered not by study of 
natural objects, but by a priori investiga- 
tions, must have been present in the mind 
that devised the universe: 











“Thus, for exarple, in Peirce’s Integral 
Calculus, published in 1843. is a problem 
invented and solved purely in the enthusi- 
asm of following the analytic symbols ; but 
in 1863 it proved to be a complete prophetic 
discussion and solution of the provlem of 
two pendulums suspended from one hori- 
zontal cord. Thus also Galileo’s discussion 
of the cycloid proved, long afterward, to 
be a key to problems concerning tbe pen- 
duium, falling bodies, and resistance to 
transverse pressure. Four centuries befcre 
Christ Plito and his scholars were occu- 
pied upon the ellinse as a purely geometric 
speculation, and Socrates seemed inclined 
to reprove them for their waste of time. 
But in the seventeenth century after Christ 
Kepler discovers that the Architect of the 
heavens had given us magnificent diagrams 
of the ellipse in the starry heavens; and 
since that time, all the navigation and 
architeciure and engineering of the nine- 
teenth century have been built upon these 
speculations of Plato. Equally remarkable 
is the history of the idea of extreme and 
mean ratio. Before the Christian Era 
geometers had invented a process for divid- 
ing a line in this ratio, that they might use 
it in an equally abstract and useless prob- 
lem—the inscribing a regular pentagon in a 
circle. But it was not until the middle of 
the present century that it was dis- 
covered that this idea is embodied in 
Nature. It is binted at in some ani- 
mal forms, it is very thoroughly and ac- 
curately expressed in the angles at which 
the leaves of plants diverze as they grow 
from the stem, and it is embodie:! approxi- 
mately in the revolutions of the planets 
about the sun.” 


The conclusion of this strong essay is in 
these emphiutic words: ‘‘ Logically the ar- 
guments from the eternal world are unas- 
sailable, and the being of an intelligent 
God is proved by an induction far stronger 
than that which sustains the law of gravi- 
tation or the correlation of forces.” There 
is a learned article by Professor Charles M. 
Mead, who gives a careful and complete 
discussion of a minute question of Hebrew 
grammar, hitherto not satisfactorily investi- 
gated. 


The Methodist Quarterly is, as usnal, strong: 
er in its editorial departments than in its 
contributed articles. Of these the first is s 
sort of biographical critique upon Ralpb 
Waldo Emerson by Prof. George Prentice, 
whose captious essay upon ‘* Theodore 
Parker,” published in this quarterly, does 
not encourage the hope that the balances of 
judgment will always be beld evenly when 
he weighs the work of people who disagree 
with bim. This discussion is written, 
however, in a better spirit, aud sbows, se 
far as it goes, a very good appreciation of the 
Concord philosopher, Professor Ewald, 
whom Bismarck has just imprisoned fifteen 
days for blasphemy against the Holy Ger- 
man Empire, is reviewed in this number 
with bigb praise. In ‘ The History of the 
People of Israel,” the first volume of which 
is bere noticed, he is said to have done for 
the ancient nation of the Hebrews what 
Neibuhr did for Rome, The book reviews 
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THE INDEPENDEN T. 




















are, as usual, intelligent and incisive and 
show the mental grip of the editor. 

In The New Englander the two articles 
which bave most interested us are Mr. 
Borden P. Bowne’s review of Ulrici’s 
** Logic,” und Professor J. 8. Sewall’s re- 
view of Browning’s “Prince Ilohenstiel 
Schwangan.” Mr. Bowne is now a pupil 
of Ulrici, at Talle, and the Professor oucht 
to fecl a degree of pride in the penetration 
and appreciation displayed by his pupil. 
It has happened to few philosophers to 
reccive a more lucid exposition of their 
systems, The ‘Legic” of Professor Ul- 
rici is wholly conceined with the content 
ratber than with the form of our reason- 
ing processes. What is tbe relation ol 
thought and thing? Dow from an in- 
ternal excitement of the organism do we 
reach clear kn wledge of ourselves and of 
the external world? ‘These are bis in- 
quiries. Briefly, the answer is that knowl- 
edge is differentiation. To know is to dis- 
tinguish. The Iegical laws under which 
the mind works are only two—the law of 
causation and the law of identity and con- 
traliction, Besides these are the logical 
categorics of quantity, quality, space, time, 
form, etc. And these are not, as Lucke 
concrived, innate ideas, They are the 
nor:ns according to which mind necessarily 
proceeds in all its reasoning: 

“Neither the child nor the uncultured 

man has any mental notion or conception 
of the law of causation, etc. The mind 
brings nothing with it but its nature or the 
de-erminations of its nature, But it aves 
biing that; and, because the logical laws and 
norms are the expression of this nature, 
therelore, they are universally, though on 
consciously, followed and obeyed. It lies 
not in the power of an acorn to develop in- 
to a peach tre, because 1t is determined by 
its nature todevelop into an oak, Soit lies 
not in the power of the mind to violate the 
logical laws und forms, because those laws 
and forms are but the expression of that na- 
ture, conceived us a diff-rentiating activity. 
Unconsciously, »s well as consciously, in- 
vuluntari y, a8 wel as voluntarily, the 
mind ob: ys and must obey the laws of 
thought or logic.” 
The qucstio. now arises whether these cate- 
gories are purely subj-ctive, or whether 
they represent things, as well as thoughts, 
Kant insisted that they are only subjective. 
Ulrici declares that they bave objective 
validity; and the reasonings by which he 
establishes his position are clearand power- 
ful. “Thought laws” are, he contends, 
“thing laws. The laws and forms which 
rule the internal thought govern also the 
external thing. Neither, however, is de 
We reach the laws of 
the thing only by means of the thought 
laws; but when we do reach them they 
are really laws of the thing, and not sub- 
jective forms which we bave imposed 
upon the thing. Things really have form, 
quality, causal efliciency apart from any 
thought of ours, The thing is not sub- 
ject to the thought, neither is thought 
subject to the thing; but thougot and 
thing agrec.” This proves, as he else- 
where points oul, that the work of Na- 
ture ‘* must he viewed as the work of an 
activity which proceeds according to logical 
laws and forms—that is, as the work of a 
rational mind.” The theistic conclusion is 
the same as that which D>. [Till reaches in 
his article in the D.blivtheea Saera, noticed 
above. This exposition of Dr. Ulrici’s 
compendium whets our appetite for the 
whole book. What better work can Mr. 
Bowne do than to give us a.translation of 
it? Mr. Sewall’s critique, to which we re- 
ferred, is a brilliant piece of writing. The 
estimate of Mr. Browning is remarkably 
just and the comments upon his metaphys 
ical mysticism are both wilty and wise. 

The Baptist Quarterly opens with a sober 
and catholic essay, by Professor Levi E. 
licks, on “Scientists and Theologians; 
llow they Disxgree and Why.” A more 
calm and rational survey of the dispute be- 
tween the two kingdoms we have not yet 
seen. It would do all the theologians good 
to read it; it migbt not burt some of the 
scientists. A plain, dispassionate statement 
of the subject of a quarrel sometimes helps 
toward composing it. The writer is one 
who believes that the God whom he wor- 
ships is the God who made the workl; and 
be is, therefore, not afraid thxt science can 
Giscredit his religion ; but he recognizes the 
existence of persons who are troubled with 





ing shaft, which Toe INDEPENDENT will 
belp him to send home: 

‘*There are those who will deny that 

there is any such class in existence, 
Heaven send it may be so; but, if it is, 
assuredly some of the preachers of this gen- 
eration bave a most fatuous facility of 
drifting into attitudes and expressions such 
that they seem to belong to and constitute 
such a Class. Happy is that coneregation 
which is not compelled to bear from its 
pastor occasional if not frequent expres- 
sions and allusions which, fairly construed, 
would lead to the conclusion that he is a 
pessimist in regird to science. We sy this 
not with the de-ien of insinuating that few 
congregations are thus bappy; but, rather, 
to emphasize the felicity of those numerous 
congregations whose pastors always hold 
and express broad and charitable views 
respecting science. Ilappy, we repent, is 
that congregation whose pastor neither is 
nor ever seems to be a pessimist; thrice 
happy if, instead of that, he is a tirm be- 
liever in science, and possesses that fresh- 
ness, that treedom from narrow and con- 
ventional formalism which familiarity with 
scientific processes and results ia able to im- 
part.” 
The Rev. E. J. Fish, D. D., writes of ‘The 
Church as Distinguished from the Kirg- 
dom’’—a distinction which is desioned, we 
suppose, for use among Close Cummunion- 
ists, in justifying their exclusion from 
Christian ordinances of those who may be 
members of the Kingdom and not of the 
Church. 

Tne usnal biographical sketch of The 
Congregational Quarterly is most appropri- 
ately devoted to the late Rev. Richaid 
Salter Storrs, D.D., of whose face an ad- 
mirable portrait is presented. The article 
which is from the pen of the Rev. Increase 
Niles Tarbox, D. D., is clearly written, and 
sets in astrong light the robust character 
of this noble old Puritan minister. It is by 
no means equal, however, to  Pro- 
fessor Park’s “ Memorial,” of which we 
have before spoken. ‘ Dr. Wadding- 
ton’s Congregational Tistory” receives 
from Dr, Dexter, of The Congrega- 
tionalist, a tremendous broadside of crit- 
icism, The bad preof-reiding, the slipshod 
methods of citation, the errors of state- 
ment, and the amazing inaccuracy of its 
quotations from the old records would 
seem to render it nearly, if not quite, woith- 
less as a book of relerence. Dr. Dexter 
has done this work of criticism with a thor- 
oughness which shows that he bas mas- 
tered the whole subject and which encour- 
ages the hope that his own forthcoming 
history will be one of great value. 


The American Church Review is on time, 
fora wonder. Its first article is the coo- 
clusion of Dr. Drumm’s reply to Dr. Fisher 
upon “ The English Reformation "—a very 
long roll, indeed, whose faint reverberations 
died away upon the ear of the public a 
good while ago. Dr. Drumm shows a good 
deal of skill io managing the facis with 
which he bas to deal; and skill is what is 
necded, for the facts are intractable to one 
who holds histheory. The task which he 
has set for himself is, moreover, a thankless 
ove. [THe is trying to prove that certain 
Christians who lived three hundred years 
ago were just as bizoted and exclusive as he 
is to-day. If be should succeed in proving 
it, as he by no means does, the fact would 
not very greatly damage the Christians of 
the 16tb century and would not do him a 
bit of good. The fact that men walked iu 
darkness three hundred years ago is no rea. 
son why men of this day should shut their 
eyes against the light. An article on 
“Unreality in Hymns” makes some good 
points against the cant and affectation 
waich often disfigure our songs of worship. 
The standards of judgment applied by the 
writer are, however, ecclesinstical, rather 
than experimental, which gives in some 
cases a singular result. Thus the following 
queer version of @ common stanza is 
quoted : 

"Lord, my God, T long to know, 
Oft it causes anxious thought: 
Lo 1 love thee, Lord, or no, 
Am I thine or am I not?” 
To say that such morbid utterances of an 
introverted skepticism are not fit to sing is to 
express what has occurred to many persons. 
Any man of ordinary common sense can 
easily find out whetber he loves the Lord 
or not; and, if he cannot, it is hardly worth 
while for him to weave bis doubts into a 
ditty and croon them over to bis neighbors, 
This is not, however, the criticism which 


this fear, and he levels at them the follow. | has been suggested to this writer. “Itisa 





ead thing,” he says, ‘at any time to hear a 
baptized man of average understanding and 
truthfulness declare that he really does not 
know whetber he is a child of God or not.” 
The argument is not stated, but is easily 
supplied. ‘* Does not the Prayer Book say 
that every man is made by baptism a child 
of God? Every baptized man is, therefore, 
necessarily a child of God, whether he wil; 
or no, and it is heresy for him to question 
it.” A comfortable doctrine, surely. 

The Christian Quarterly opens with an 
article on ‘The Presbytery, the Prelacy, 
and the Evangelist,” which is designed 
as a contribution to the theories of or- 
ganization held by its denomination— 
theories which are yet in a somewhat un- 
settled condition. The writer argues for 
the reestablishment in the church of the 
office of evangelist. This officer is to be a 
kind of presiding elder, without authority, 
who is to go about among the churches 
*‘conferring upon questions of discipline, 
methods of edification, pastoral labor, Sun. 
day-schools, church finance, missionary mat- 
ters, and solving questions of policy in the 
general management of the cburch.” The 
wriler thinks the organization of the 
churches will not be complete without such 
an office; but we guess that the verdict of 
hs brethren will be that such an officer 
would be pretty sure to usurp authority; 
and that, if he did not, he would turn out to 
be only the filth wheel of a slow couch, 
There is a sensible article on “ Favorites of 
Prejudice” and a learned but somewhat 
blundering essay on ** Bible Revision.” 

The Church and the World, a ritualistic 
quirterly, by no means lets up on Bishop 
Cummins; but it soon leaves bim, to discuss 
the results of Assyriology. Barring the 
atrocious misprints, the article is very intelli- 
gent and founded on the latest sources of 
information, especially Francois Lenor- 
mant’s ‘‘ Lettres Assyriologiques” and ‘‘ Les 
Premieres Civilisations.”’ Tunis dependence 
on French sources leads the writer to adopt 
the French spelling of “* Soumir’” for Sumir, 
** Tlou” for Ilu, etc. Oppert’s erroneous no- 
tion as to the Turanian character of the 
Sumir division of the early Babylonian 
population secms also to have misled him. 
If the interesting account of the library of 
Assurbanipal Is derived from George Smith, 
the article in The North British Review, 
which is the source of nearly all our in- 
formation on the subject, ought to have 
been included in the list of works which 
leads the article and which contains Gobi- 
nenu’s snd Lowenstein’s worthless volumes, 
but not one paper or volume of Smith’s— 
not even his translation of Assurbanipal’s 
“* Annals” nor anything of Schrader’s. 

I 

Toe July number of the North American 
Review is a valuable one in several respects, al- 
though to the general reader it will seem some, 
what dull, and the student of English, as well 
as the general reader, will have once mure to 
bewail the absence of any distinctly American 
or British literary article, not even the book no- 
tices bearing clearly in mind the fact that not 
everybody in the world is absorbingly devoted 
to politics, history, etc. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
president of the American College in Pekin, 
furnishes the opening article—‘*The Hanlin 
Yuan’’—which gives a very accurate and care- 
ful account of what has been called the French 
Institute of China, an organization which has 
from remote times furnished its country witb 
av excellent system of competitive examina- 
tions. ‘* The Platform of the New Party” is by 
Mr. Brooks Adams, another son of Charles 
Francis Adams and a very recent graduate of 
Harvard. The writer’s opinions of things are 
sufficiently gloomy; but it must be admitted 
that many of his statements concerning con- 
temporary politics bave deserved and do de- 
serve careful thought. Most will deem 
some of his views to be taken from a 
wreng standpoint, or perhaps entirely 
mistaken; but taere is profit to be 
got sometimes from a contemplation of an 
imaginary state of things worse than the real, 
in whatever condition the latter may be. The 
title of Mr. Adams’s article does not very ac- 
curately indicate the nature of its contents. 
Professor W. D. Whitney discusses in « very 
admirable and, of course, very temperate way 
the question of ‘* Darwinism and Language,’’ 
two pamphiets by Schleicher, on the one side, 
and Max. Miiller’s Fraser article, on the other, 
forming his text. Criticising both, his treat- 
ment of Schleicher is the severer. His con- 
clusion is that “linguistic science has no 
more to say about the evolution of animal life 
than of vegetable life or of geologic struc- 
ture,’ and he goes on to say that “all future 
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attempts like those of Sebleicher and ef, Miil- 
ler are destined to fail not less signally,thas 
thetra, The question of the Darwiviam theory 
belongs in the hands of the biologists.. If they 
ean bring the higher animals out of the lower, 
they will have to be allowed to bring mem 
himself out of the races that stand next. below 
him in the series. And. for my part, Ica see 
no buman intereats that will be endangered by 
their success.” In conclusion, he praises Mr, 
Darwin for his moderation and soundness of 
judgment in his treatment of the element of 
language. ‘Lhomas Sergeant Perry, late tutor at 
Harvard and recently appearing more or less fre- 
quently as a writer on contemporary European 
literature, reviews Schmidt's ‘“ History of 
French Literatare”; and for the fifth article 
Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., treats at considerable 
length of the currency debate of the last see 
sion, quotations being very freely given. One 
of the books reviewed is Swing’s “ Truths for 
To-duy,’’ with which, for a secular quarterly, 
the notice gets along very well, Carperiter’s 
“Mental Physiology” is critically examined, 
It is mentioned in the table of contents as 
“Mental Philosophy.’? Taylor's ‘Etruscan 
Researches” is unfavorably reviewed—this 
being the conclusion reached: ‘‘Asa handy 
volume of information respecting the Etrus- 
cans, as containing record and ingenious dis. 
cussion of some of the inscriptional material 
of their language, and as calling anew general 
attention to the subject, Mr. Taylor’s work 
will not be without value ; but it will make no 
permanent impression on the opinion of schol- 
ars respecting the questions which it raises 
and discusses.” 3 


--..Mr. Ruskin's Ariadne Fiorentina is pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Son, in uniform style 
with the other volames of their edition of his 
works, and will take its place beside them on'a 
goodly number of library shelves. It consists 
of tree lectures on wood and metal engraying, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in 
1872, the subject of the first being the.** Defi 
nition of the Art of Engraving” ; of the second, 

‘The Relation of Engraving to other Arts in 
Florence”; and of the third, “ The Technics 
of Wood Engraving.” These lectures are:in 
some respects somewhat disappointing. Here 
and there are marks of that egotism which Mr. 
Ruskin puts so constantly, if not always, witb- 
out piquancy, before bis readers nowadays; 
the wheels of composition creak audibly now 
and then ; and, after a great deal of talking and 
some repetition, Mr. Ruskin fails to set facts 
and dates before one with the clearness at 
which he almost painfully aims. We also are 
inclined to think him too enthusiastic over 
Holoein’s and Durer’s cuts, and too severe on 
modern work. Perhaps the late Dr. Anderson 
would seem to him a better engraver than An- 
thonvy, or Davis, or Linton, of our contempora- 
try American engravers. These fanite men- 
tioned, we must, of course, say that there is 
much that is excellent in the book. If itis 
less eloquent than “‘Aratra Pentelici,” for im 
stance, it is also less bitter; and certainly 
we can afford a Ruskin or two In art, and a 
Carlyle now and then in polities, so long as 20 
much of the weak-tea element remains in crit- 
icism. A foot-note on p. 44 is interesting: “I 
believe I am taking too much trouble in writ 
ing these lectures. This sentence, § 44, has 
eost me, I suppose, first and last, about as 
many hours as there are lines in it; and my 
choice of these two words, faith and death, as 
representatives, of power, will perhaps, after 
all, only puzzle the reader.” This is the para- 
graph referred to: 

‘Reformers, I mean, in the full and accur- 
ately the only sense. Not preacbers of tew 
doctrines ; but witnesses against the betrayal 
of the old ones, which were on the lips of.ajl 
men and in the lives of none. ay, the 
painters are indeed more pure reformers than 
the priests. They rebuked the manifest vices 
of men, while they realized whatever was love- 
lest in their faith. Priestly reform soon en- 
raged itself into mere contest for personal 
opinions; while, without rage, but in stern re- 
boke of al! that was vile in conduct or thought— 
in declaration of the always-reteived faiths of 
the Christian Church and in warning of the 
power of faith and death over the petty de- 
signs of men—Botticelli and Holbein together 


fought foremost in the ranks of the Reforma- 
tion.”’ 


.... TheUnttarian Review,which has lost itsed- 
itor in the death of Mr. Lowe, has been placed 
temporarily in the hands of the Rev. Henry 
W. Foote, of King’s Chapel, who contributes 
to the July number an excellent biographical 
sketch of the late editor. The same number 
contains also a valuable article by the Rev. J. 
E. Walton, an Episcopal clergyman, on “‘Spir- 
itual Gifts,” in which the question of a Prayer 
Test is discussed with great candor. Mr. Wal- 
ton believes that the efficacy of prayer is de- 
monstrable and that it can be and ought to be 
demonstrated. What he has to say about itis 
worth attending to, But the most notable pa- 
per in the magazine is an address delivered be- 
fore the Unitarian Ministerial Conference, by 
Dr. Rafus Ellis, on * The Christian Progress of 
a Generation,” Dr. Ellis looks back to the 
day when, just as he was entering upon his 
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theological studies, he listened to the famous 
address of Mr. Emérson to the graduating class 
of the Harvard Divinity School. It seemed to 
him then that the onslaughts of the Transcend- 
entalists were likely to be fatal to historical 
Christianity ; bat the experience of the thirty- 
six years which have intervened have con” 
vinced him that the foundations are surer than 
he feared. The address points out what seems 
to the speaker the progress of the Church in 
its conception of the truth of inspiration, in 
its understanding of the character of Christ, 
and in its comprehension of the fact that 
Christianity is a divine life. With this closing 
sentence most of our readers will be in hearty 
accord : 

“Show meamen who is mastered by our 
Divine Lord, and, therefore, calls bim Master, 
and I shall put no questions to him. I shall 
remember to forget to ask any questions about 
him. I sball only pray that what are grounds 
of faith to me may become objects of faith to 
him, and that by our doing the will and work 
of Jesus more and more all things tbat are 
written concerning him may, for all of us, be- 
come significant and helpful and a part of the 
Holy Gospel.” 

....Mesers. Henry L. Shepard & Co., of Bos- 
ton, have putinto covers, under the title of 
Tribune Popular Science, three of the pamphlet 
editions of the extras issued by the New York 
Tribune, Of the excellence of these’extras we 
bave hitherto, in one way and another, had oc- 
casion to speak in terms of hearty praise, and 
in this book no less than twenty-six gentlemen 
are represented in condensed reports—James 
T. Fields’s lecture on Longfellow and J. G. 
Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The Prayer of Agassiz,” be- 
ing also given. But what is excellent in The 
Tribune itself from day to day and excellent in 
subsequently published special sheets is far 
from being. good in pamphlet form, where 
the newspaper type, which is not reset, 
looks shabby enough. Still worse, there- 
fore, is the appearance of this book, in 
which three pampblet extras, advertisements 
and all, are bound up together in tasteless cov- 
ers. Cheapness and slovenliness in book-mak- 
ing need by no means go together. We may 
also add that in this permanent form the in- 
completeness of some of the reports becomes 
noticeable and somewhat blamewortby, 


.. Physiology for Practical Use (D. Appleton 
& Co.) isacollectio: of papers edited by James 
Hinton and designed to restate physiological 
truths in such a way as shall inspire people to 
care for practical health reform. Professor 
E. L. Youmans contributes an introduction to 
the American edition, In which be thus ex- 
plains the neglect of sound sanitary habits by 
persons more or less acquainted with physi- 
ology: 

“The science of physiology is of immense 

extent; anda student may be occupied for 
years in mastering it, and may fill his mind 
with facts and laws of the greatest scientific 
interest, without ever reaching the applica- 
tions of the subject to the preservation of 
health. . . . 8o the application of physiol- 
ogy to health must be distinctively dealt with 
in education if the highest practical ben- 
efit of , Physiological knowledge is to be se- 
cured.”? 
The book well fulfils its purpose, containing, 
as Professor Youmans says, “‘a great deal of 
accurate and trustworthy physiological science, 
presented in the most familiar and untechnical 
atyle,”” all of which is: ‘‘subordinate to the 
useful lessons and conclusions that are en- 
fotced in regard to what may be called ‘physio- 
jogical conduct and practice.” Dr. Hinton’s 
work is likely to prove a most useful one. 


.... The second part (pp. 157—288) of Mr. John 
Fraser's Humorous Chap-books of Scotiand has 


been issued by Henry L. Hinton & Co., of this | 


eity, the work being published in three vol- 
umes, at a dollar each. Mr. Fraser, editor of 
the short-lived American Atheneum (‘last of 
the name ’’) and now editor of The Arcadian, is 
a Scotchman himself and is well-fiited by bis 
literary qualifications and his industrious re- 
gearch Jor the task to which he has set himself. 
With care and good judgment he is presenting 


‘{n bis work a production very interesting to 


Scotchmen and of use to the student of literary 
history. 

...-The last issue of Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers’ excellent ‘‘ Household Edition” of 
Dickens is Barnaby Rudge, illustrated by J. 
Barnard, the wood-cuts being English and 
engraved by the Dalziels. This edition now 
includes ‘‘ Oliver Twist,” ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” “Tbe Old Curiosity Sbop,”  “ David 
Copperfield,” ‘‘Dombey and Son,”’ *‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby,”’ “ Bleak House,” the * Pickwick 
Papers,” “Little Dorrit,” and “Barnaby 
Rudge.” 

....The August number of the Zelectic Maga- 
zine contains several reprinted papers of some- 
what more than usual interest—such as Goldwin 
Smith's “‘Female Suffrage,” Alfred Rassell 
Wallace’s ** Defense of Modern Spiritualism,”’ 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Contemporary Review arti- 
cle on Homer. Readable also is the first paper 
on “ Masters of Etching,” taken from Afacmil- 
“lan, the author being Frederick Wedmore, nov- 


” elist and dramatic critic. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





AN OLD HYMNIST UNEARTHED. 





Sunpry recent coliections contain a hymn 
beginning : 
“ 'Phey who seek the throne of grace 
Find that throne in every place; 
If we livea life of prayer, 
God is present everywhere.” 
Being of wholly unknown origin, it usually 
bears the cabalistic mark *‘ Methodist Col.”” In 
tbe principal Methodist books it is not. When 
Dr. Martineau’s collection was making, at- 
tempts were made to trace it, but in vain. 
There is in a certain hymnic library a shabby 
little 24mo of 126 pages, with title lost and 
cover broken. For some years it had lain in 
unregarded obscurity, when one day the owner 
lighted on and proceeded to examine it. It 
was evidently American, apparently Baptist, 
and about seventy years of age. In the Index 
authors’ names were given, and the initial H. 
stood against 21 lyrics, some of them rather 
above the average of that day. One of these, 
No. 79, is headed ‘Secret Prayer,’’ and runs 
thus: 
All those who seek a throne of grace 
Are sure to find in every place; 
To those who live a life of prayer, 
Our God is present everywhere. 


The shady grove or burning plain, 
The blooming field or swelling main, 
Alike are sweet in secret prayer, 

For God is present everywhere. 


In pining sickness, rosy health, 

In poverty or growing wealth, 

The humble soul delights in prayer, 
Arid God is present everywhere. 
When Zion mourns and comforts fail, 
And all her foes do scoff and rail, 

"Tis thena time for secret prayer, 

For God is present everywhere. 


When some backslide and others fall, 
And few are found that strive at all, 
The faithful find in secret prayer 

That God is present everywhere. 


Come, then, my soul, in every strait, 
To Jesus come and on Him wait ; 
He sees and hears each secret sigh, 
And brings his own salvation nigh. 


This rather prosaic and inelegant production 
has been revised by some unknown hand (Uni- 
tarian, and not Methodist, we should say), and 
now does duty in four seven-line stanzas as a 
passably graceful piece of humanistic tone. 

Somewhat complicated researches, the de- 
tails of which shall not be inflicted on our 
readers, elicited the fact that ‘‘H.’’ was Oliver 
Holden, a Baptist preacher of Boston in the 
early part of the century, who has a better title 
to remembrance as author of the tune * Coro- 
nation.” 

The date of the book which he perhaps edited, 
or, at least, contributed largely to, and conse- 
quently of this bymn, has yet to be ascertained. 
It appeared in or about Boston prior to 1808. 
Does anybody know of a copy, with the title- 
page ? 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


F. M. B. 





NOTES. 





Tue literary activity of the professors in our 
various colleges does not seem to be diminish- 
ing of late years, and the tendency is toward 
the gathering together, in this and that institu- 
tion, of men known tothe public as authors 
of volumes or more or less frequent contribu- 
tors to the periodical press. The following list 
of writers connected with college faculties— 
which, of course,is not intended to be absolutely 
complete—shows commendable literary activity 
in some of the institutions named. Professors 
in the professional schools are not included. 
Harvard: F.H. Hedge; J. L. Sibley (a local 
history and biographical sketches); A. P. 
Peabody ; Benjamin Peirce; Asa Gray; Francis 
Bowen; E. A. Sophocles; J. R. Lowell ; J. D. 
Whitney ; Ezra Abbot; F.J. Child; J. P. Cooke; 
W. W. Goodwin; E. W. Gurney (ex-editor 
ot The North American Review); J. M. Peirce; 
J.B. Greenough (co-author of a Latin gram- 
mar); H. Adams (editor of The North Amer- 
ican Review); William Everett (‘‘On the 
Cam,’’ ‘‘Hesione,” and juvenile books); 
John Fiske; E. P. Seayer (mathematical treat- 
ises); J. Trowbridge (a work on physics). 
Yale : Noah Porter; Elias Locmis; J. D. Dana; 
T. A Thacher; B. Silliman; W. D. Whitney. 
Amberst: C. U. Shepard (mineralogy); W. 
8. Tyler; J. H. Seelye; E. P. Crowell (Latin 
text-books). Dartmouth: Joel Parker (legal 
writings); C..A. Young; C, H. Hitchcock ; E, 
R. Raggles (an edition of Koerner’s “ Zriny’’). 
Wesleyan. University: C. 8. Harrington (Latin 
text-books). Tufts: T. J. Sawyer. Middle- 
bury: R. D. C. Robbins (classical text-books). 
Cornell: Goldwin Smith; C. F. Hartt (a geo- 
graphical work); C. U. Sheckford (German 
translations); H, Corson; H. H. Boyesen 
(poet). Syracuse: A, Winchell; G. F. Com- 
fort (German text-books). Union: Tayler 
Lewis, Hamilton: 8. G. Brown (life of 
Choate). Rochester: A. C, Keadrick; A. 





H. Mixer (text-books of modern languages). 
Princeton: James McCosh; L. H. Atwa- 
ter (text-book on logic); A. Guyot; W. A. 
Packard (editor of Curtius’s Greece). La- 
fayette: F. A. March. University of Michi- 
gan: H. 8. Frieze (Latin text-books); J. C. 
Watson (astronomical writings); C. K. Ad- 
ams (historical articles); B. F. Cocker (on 
moral philosophy); G. 8. Morris (translator of 
Ueberweg’s “History of Philosophy’’). Ma- 
rietta: {. W. Andrews. Washington Univers- 
ity (St. Louis): W. G. Eliot. Oberlin: J. H. 
Fairchild; C. G. Finney; H. Cowles. 


The Atheneum states that General Di Cesnola 
is writing an account of the discoveries made 
by himself and others at Cyprus. during the last 
three years, with a view to elucidating the 
ancient bistory of that isiaud. 


Mr. D, G. Rossetti, who does not err on 
the side of writing too much, contributes to 
The Athenezum two ‘* Thames Valley Sonnets.” 
Mr. Rossetti is certainly one of the best of son- 
nettecrs, living or dead, in the English lan- 
guage, and perbaps one therefore metes out 
greater severity of criticism toward his lesser 
work, with which these two sonnets must be 
classed. The first, “ Winter,’ is deserving of 
not much blame; but assuredly not much 
praise belongs to the second: 


“SPRING. 
“Soft-littered is the new-year’s lambing-fold, 
And in the hollowed haystack at its side 
The shepherd lies 0’ nights now, wakeful-eyed 
At the ewes’ travailing call through the dark cold. 
The young rooks cheep ’mid the thick caw o’ the 
old: 
And near unpeopled stream-sides, on the ground, 
By her spring-cry the moorhen’s nest is found, 
Where the drained flood-lands flaunt their marigold. 
Chill are the gusts to which the pastures cower, 
And chill the current where the young reeds stand 
As green and closeas the young wheat on land. 
Yet here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 
Plight to the heart Spring’s perfect imminent hour, 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one’s 
hand.” 


a —————————— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
are PERFECT IN TONE AND FINISH, and are sold fcr 
less than any oer first-class manufacture. Send for 
ce lists. ¥™ As so & CO., No. 547 
roadway, YC 


SMITH'S ILLUSTRATED PTTERN BAA- 
ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 


scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New York City. 








HARPER'S | 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST, 1874. 


CONTENTS: 


THE QUEEN OF AQUIDNECK. 
With Twenty-four Illustrations. 


THE PEARL oF: THE PHILLIPPINES. 
STODDA 8y Ro. 


Withan tionotattee 


OUR NEAREST NEIGHBOR: MEXICO. II. By 
Bishop GILBERT HAVEN, D.D. 


With Twelve IMustrations. 

BEN SADI'S QUEST. 

ON THE BOUNDARY LINE. 
With Twenty-three Illustrations. 

TROUT FISHING. By WILL WALLACE HARNEY, 
With an lllustration, 

THE LIVI a LINK. By the Author of “ a2 [Donde 

CLUB,” “ THE AMERICAN BARON, 


Psyc XLIX. Edith’s New patie ry A 
Terrible Adventure.—LI. Important News.— 
Lil, The Story of Frederick Dalton.—LIIk 
The Brothers, —LIV. The Sons and their 
Father.—LV. Conclusion. 


Wh Four Llustrations, 

THE AMERICAN RAILROAD. 
With Thirteen Tilustrations, 

THE KEY OF THE FAMILY CLOCK. 

CANZONE. 

ARMY ORGANIZATION.—HI. By GEN. GEORGE B 
MCCLELLAN. 


ALLEGRETTO. 


GALILEO AND THE PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE 


ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH PEASANTS, 
EDi‘OR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for August contains seventy- 
eight capital illustrations and the following attract- 
ive features: 

A splendidly illustrated article by JoNIUS HENRI 
BROWNE on Newport Life and Society. 

An interesting paper, profusely illustrated. on the 
Spurs of the Green Mountains and Lake Memphre- 
magog. 

A striking poem by R. 11. STODDARD, fllustrated by 
FREDERICKS. Also a poem by WILL WALLACE 
HARNEY, entitled “Trout Fishing,” illustrated by. 
HOMER. 

The conclusion of Bishop HAVEN’S illustrated pap. 
pers on Mexico. 

A graphic description, with illustrations, of the 
American Ratlroad—how it is made and how it is run. 

A brilliant historical sketch by EUGENE LAWRENCE, 
entitled “ Galileo and the Papal Infallibility.” 

The conclusion of General MCCLELLAN’s remarka- 
ble series of popular papers on Army Organization. 

A paper on the English Agricultural Labor Question 
by GEORGE M. TOWLE. 

The conclusion of Prof. JAMES De MILLE’s power- 
fl serial story. * The Living Link.” 

Short Stories; Poems; and the five Editorial De- 
partments, covering ina comprehensive manner all 
current topics in Science, Art, Literature, and Society. 

In the September Number will be commenced a 
charming serial story, entitled ‘* Rape of the Gamp,” 
illustrated by FREDERICKS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY. 
and BAZAR. 


ONE COPY OF EITHER FOR ONE YEAR $4 00, Post 
AGE PREPAID. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, pont og WEEKLY, or 
HARPER’S BAZAR will be sent for one yar Y, any 
Subscriber in the Uni ted Staten, POSTA PRE- ° 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. - 


| HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 


HARPER'S BAZAR for one year, $10 00, orany two 
for $7 00, postage payable by the’ Sabsevines at the 
office where receive 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NOW READY. 


An Entirely New Book by Jules Verne. 





From the Clouds to the Mountains. 


Comprising “ Doctor Ox and other Stories,” with “A 
nape Mid-Air and A Winter Among the Ice- 


Fields. 
By JULES VERNE. 
Translated “A ABBY L. ALG 
One vol., square lémo. illustrated, lib my Py edition, 
black and gold sides, at the populur price 
For sale by all booksellers. Sent postpaid ‘on re- 
ceipt of price by 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
(51 teers  e 





INTERNATIONAL 


REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF OF JULY NUMBER. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND HIS 
WRITINGS. RAy PALMER, D.D. 
COAL AND ITS SUPPLY. 
Prof, E. B. ANDREWS, State Geologist of Ohio. 
TMIRTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM IN 
ITALY. Prof: ANGELO DS GUBERNATIS, Flor- 
ence. 
THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION IN 
SWITZERLAND. 
NEW REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BI- 
BLE. Prof.Geo. P. FisHer, D.D, Yale College. 
THE ORTHODOX (GREEK) CHURCH. 
The Princess DoRA D'ISTRIA. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
A. S. BARN ES & co., Publishers, 
NEW YORK and CHILICAGO. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK, 








THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 


THE TWO MOST ATTRACTIVE 
Novels of the season are “* THE SECOND WIFE” 
and **11ULDA,” translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
For sale by all ‘booksellers. 
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H ge D& HOUGATON, 13 name Place, Publish- 
rs, New York. Catulugues sent free. 
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a W. BOUTON, Importer of Rare and Choice 
Buoks, 706 Broudway. Send stamp for catalogue. 








ML ag , EBTTSR & GALPIN, Publishers, 596 
dway, N.Y. Llustrated Catalogues, $l. Price- 
Bt ree by mail. 
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A SAD, [Tie SB Tesora Bs 
One of the most charming little 
SWEET sketches we ever read.—Luth. Herald. 
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$1.50---THE NURSERY. 
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Sy? Sent by 
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PR Pet EAS OOK for little children, just pub- 
— Price, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 
‘price. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher. 
36 Broufield street, Boston. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Singing Books! 
THE LEADER!! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 
Choirs, Conventions, and Sinzing Classes will wel- 
come this new Church Music Book, filled with new 
panes anthems, chants, etc., etc., all of the best 
q ty. 


Price, $1.88, or $12 per dozen. 


The Song Monarch!! 


By W. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. EMERSON. 


Especially for Singing Classes. First $6 pages con- 
tain the elementary course, the same as that in the 
LEADER, which course is followed by more than 100 
Bacred filled with the most interesting Secular and 

cred = for practice. Equal to the SONG KING 











sea 75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 


MUSIC READERS. 


Whree ie be oO ee Song Books for a 
Schools, b O. EMERSON and W. 8. TIL 
‘Book Ist. For Primary Schools. Pric ce, 35 cts. 


For Lower * Grammar” Classes. 50 
ai ia. For Higher = 


The Course is easy, progressive, interesting, and 
has been thuroughly tested in schools near Boston. 


MLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. Il. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 


SONGS OF LOVE 
FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


By I. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” etc. 


The eat popularity of Mr. Paimer’s previous 
works, ou Ea r children and adults, guarantees the 


success 0: 
SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 
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Young and andl Old. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 


BY 8. W. EASTERBROOKS. 








“I won’T stay at home till I’m faded and gray ; 
I will see the world, I declare”; 
And the mouse stuck his tail in a desperate 
way 
Through the hole at the foot of the stair. 


s*My father and mother can travel about, 
But I must stay home till I die ; 

They say I’m too simple, too small to go out, 
And think themselves wiser than I. 


“‘T’ll show them if I can be trusted or no, 
It I'm not as cunning as they; 
The things they cali cats will not find: me so 
slow 
But I can keep out of their way. 


“T shan’t lose my breath, as my mother has 
done, 
Nor my tail, as my grandfather did. 
The truth is, they’re getting too old fora run, 
While I am as spry as a kid.” 


So he twisted about with his stiff little tail 
Till it stuck where his head was before; 
Then started to walk to the old kitchen pail, 

That stood on the bright yellow floor. 


'Twas quite an excursion—at. least, so he 
thought, 
As he cautiously traveled ahead. 
“ How silly,’’ he murmured. “ that mice should 
be caught, 
Who should do the catching instead. 


“ Let the things they call cats bother me, if they 
dare; 
I'll carry them home for my tea.”’ 
And the mouse looked about with a confident 
air 
For the creatures he thought them to be. 


That great furry mass lying there in the sun 
Was a mountain, without avy doubt. 

He never imagined the thing could be one 
Of the cats he’d been cautioned about. 


So he waiked to its side in a critical way, 
As soft as itself and as bold, 
When—swoop! went a paw on his jacket of 


gray, 
_ And, well, what remains to be told ? 


The old parent mice came home early that 
night, 
And passed the old cat on their way. 
Her jaws were all bloody, and clese at her 
right 
Lay the last final end of the poor little mite 
Who thought himself wiser than they. 








JOE'S OLD CLOTHES. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 





‘“‘Gmxs are just as smart as boys,” re- 
marked Jophy, emphatically. 

“Who said they weren’t?’ demanded 
philosophical Joe. 

““Why, youdid. You said they”— 

‘I said I never saw a girl play base-ball, 
and I never did. Idon’t believe you ever 
did, either.” 

“They could play it well enough if they 
were brought up to it.” 

‘* They’d need stronger fingers than yours, 
Siss.” , 

Jopby glanced disdainfully at her small 
hands. She was aslender little thing; while 
Joe, her twin brother, was, stout and strong- 
ly built. 

‘« There’s nothing in this world that girls 
can’t do as well as boys if they’re only 
brought up to it,” suid she, decidedly. 

‘¢ Girls can’t be brought up to everything.” 

‘* Boys can, of course.” (Sarcastically.) 

“Well, not exactly; but more so, You 
see, a boy, he goes about more. He's al. 
ways diving into this place aud that, talk- 
ing with masons, carpenters, and brick- 
layers, looking into machine shops and all 
sorts of places. Why, if I see a man on 
the street with any curious looking fan- 
dangle, that I don’t understand, I just march 
up and ask him all about it Sometimes he 
tells me, and sometimes he don’t; but, if he 
don’t, I ask the next man, just the same. 
Boys learn agood many tilings in this way, 
Now I don’t suppose you’d think of speak- 
ing to any of these men, any more than 
you would think of flying.” 

“‘T don’t suppose I should,” replied Jo. 
phy. ‘‘1'm too old now todo such things.” 

Jopby was thirteen years old. 

“Tf you’d only been brought up to it,” 
laughed Joe. , 

“Well,” Jophy’s eyes flashed. : 
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‘*I wish Mother bad tried the experiment, 


just foribe fumof it,” continued mischiev- 


ous Joe. ‘Wouldn’t I. like to see Miss 
Jéphy’s, white muslins. and nice silk 
dresses” — 

‘White muslins and niee silk dresses!” 
interrupted bis‘sister. “I never ‘had but 
one silk dress in my>life, and ‘that- was 
made out of Mother’s.” 

‘t Well, cotton and woolen’ dresses, then. 
I don’t know what you'call’em. Wouldn't 
Llike.to see you standing ‘round in John 
Piper’s blacksmith .,shop or. prowling about 
among old Winckley’s machines! 

‘*Prowling!” repeated Jophy, 
scornful emphasis. 

_ “If she happened .to get a speck. of. dirt 
upon her clothes,” Joe went on, addressing 
an imaginary audience, “ wouldn't. she 
scold and fuss? Wouldn’t she go right 
straight home? I'll tell you what, Jopb, 
balf the trouble.is in your clothes. They’re 
too nice and you think too much of them. 
Just take a boy, now, and put him ipto an 
old suit, and he can go anywhere and do 
anything. Don’t you see?” 

Jophy made. no reply; and Joe, suddenly 
remembering tbat be had promised to meet 
his father in town, went reluctantly up- 
stairs to change his clothes, bewailing that 
direful necessity -with every step, for, if 
there was one thing in this world which 
Joe hated more than another, it was being 
“ dressed up.” 

Jopby heard him, as he left the house, 
slamming the door behind him. She sat 
quite still for awhile, thinking of what..he 
bad said. She was a sensible girl. She 
knew there were many boys who thought 
muck more of dress than dear old Joe, and 
many girls who were not half as particular 
and fussy as herself; for she was a neat 
little body and a “speck of dirt” was really 
@ great annoyance to her. 

““If I should go out in old clothes,” 
thought Jophy, ‘“‘ perhaps I might go into 
all these places; but then everybody scolds 
about the Blixter girls, Even Joe says 
they’re always in the way. I’m sure their 
clothes are old enough.” 

Jopby’s forehead was all puckered up 
with the earnestness of her reflections, 

“It isn’t the clothes,” she continued, sar- 
castically.. “If I went in rags, it wouldn’t 
do any good. It’s just because I’m a gitl.” 

And sbe kept on thinking, thinking, think- 
ing. Thespirit of uorest seemed to have 
taken possession of her little body upon 
(hat afternoon. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said to herself,“ if I 
should put on an old suit of Joe’s—I wonder 
if I,could go everywhere and see every- 
thinz?” 

Jopby walked slowly up-stairs and opened 
the door of Joe’s room. There lay his 
clothes upon the floor, just as he had taken 
them. off, She picked them. up. softly 
(Mamma was sewing in the room below) 
and went into her own little chamber. 

“T’s lucky that my hair is short,” said 
she to herself, hurriedly parting it on one 
side. “Dear me! how red my face is!” 

It seemed as if Jophy never could quite 
make up her mind to put on the rough- 
looking garments; but she did, at length. 

Hastily turning a hem in the pants, which 
were @ litle too long, and thrusting ber 
arms into the coat, which was no light 
weight to her unaccustomed shoulders, she 
surveyed herself admiringly in the glass, 

**T should look something like Joe if 1 
wasn’t agirh,” saidshe, regretfully, ‘* Now 
I do hope nobody will notice my feet.” 

She walked softly down-stairs and passed 
carefully out. She was afraid to look be- 
hind her and hardly dared.to breathe until 
she had turned the corner. 

‘*Can go anywhere and do anything,” 
she whispered softly, repeating Joc’s words. 
“ What shall 1 do first?” 

“* Joe! Joe! Got your skates?” called a 
merry voice behind her. 

‘‘ No,” answered Jopby, without turning 
her head. 

‘* Aren’t you going ?” 

“* No.” 

Why not?” 

She was upon the point of explaming that 
Joe had gone in town, when she recollected 
herself. 

“I don’t want to.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” 

And, «3 Jophy walked away, she was as- 
walled hy a sewer of snowballs, which, 
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though” perfectly harmless, did not tend 
to ipcrease ber good humor. 

‘What if I bad met those boys face to 
face,” she thought, with a shiver. 

But,.that danger was over now. She 
walked composeily along, wondering that 
she could not wholly enjoy the droll sense 
of freedom which her brother’s old clothes 
gave; her, until the dark walls of Winck- 
ley’s foundry met her ¢yes, 

** This ig-one of Joe's places,” she thought 
to herself. ‘‘ Gueas I'll go in.” 

She opened the large-door. Thw ridise of 
machinery was almost deafening; but Jophy 
determined to persevere: Had she gone 
forward ‘at ence among the grimy, stal- 
wart men, her coming would have elicited 
little’ of no surprise; but, forgetting that 
she was for the time being a veritable boy 
and should conduct herself in a manner not 
disgraceful to her eloth, she stood quite stil! 
near the door, gazing at the shining, noisy 
eagines, almost with a feeling of terror. 

‘This would hever, never do. She took a 
step forward, two steps. 

‘* Are -you looking for any one?” in- 
quired ove of the workmen, kindly. 

Jophy blushed up to the roots of her hair 
ds she timidly answered : “ No, sir.” 

To Joe the sight of that moving mass of 
machinery was always a keen plexsure. 
Théré was a fascination in those smcothly 
working arnis and’ burnished rods. But to 
Jophy it was only a brilliant, shining noise, 
which made her head ache. Very likely, 
however, she would have enjoyed it more 
had she not felt so miserably out of place. 
lt was very strange. 

Bhe left the foundry, wondering that Joe 
could’ find it so very attractive. As she 
was passing down the street that led to 
John ‘Piper's biacksmith shop; she met a 
tian with s6meéthing in his hand. It was 
not @ hand-organ, heittier was it a box, 
though it looked like both er either of 
them. 

“Now,” thougtt Jophy, ‘I'l do as Joe 
does: 80 she “‘ marched up to him,” and 
inquired, with a- would-be jaunty air: 
*“ What have you got there ?” 

“Give mea dime and I'll tell you,” re- 
plied the man, preparing to exhibit his 
treasures. 

Jophy involuntarily put her hand down 
where she usually found her pocket, then 
suddenly remembeted. 

“Don't trouble yourself,” she exclaimed, 
hastily. “‘ FE haven't any money with me.» 

The singular incongruity of her dress and 
manner evidently puzzied the man; but it 
did ‘ not tend to restrain the torrent of 
invectives which he poured upon her de- 
fenseless head, and in the midst of which 
she walked away. 

“Perhaps Joe wouldn't have minded 
that,” thotigiit poor Jopby; “but Ido. If 
I'met forty'en with queer looking boxes 
sow, 1 wouldn't speak to one of them.” 

A walk of a few squares brought her to 
the blacksmith’s. She kuew ‘* John Piper” 
very well by dight, nor was he“totally un- 
acquainted with “young West's twin sis. 
ter.” - Had Jolin been there hiasetf, 1 am 
half inclined to think bis ‘keen eye would 
have penetrated Jophy’s disguise; but, for- 
tunately for her, he was not there. 

A coupleof unresisting horses were betng 
shod, and she watched the proceeding with 
interest. Sheeven ventured quite near to 
éne of them, in the determination to appear 
entirely at her ease. 

“Out of the way, there, youngster,” 
called the smith, roughly, “if you don’t 
want a kick” 

Jophy didn’t want a kick. She stepped 
aside at’ once. 

“* Mother say you might come?” inquired 
another of the men. 

Phe question came to Jophy like a blow; 
nevertheless, she resolved to brave it out. 
One defiant glance ber gray eyes shot at ber 
itpertinent questiuner, then they fell in- 
gloriously. 

Oh! why, with Joe's old clothes, could she 
not have put on Joe's courage? Why, 
indeed ? ; 

A moment afterward «a seedy, forlorn- 
looking individual” entered the shop and 
took a stand beside her. She scanned bim 
curiously; ‘but she could not ‘sll whether 
be were old or young. His clothes were 
patched in many places, so somebody evi- 
dently took care of him; but alast-it was 
pinin’t Dé'sceh What he took tite euv-of 


‘himself. Jophy knew instiuctively that he 
Wasa badmun. She moved off a few steps. 

‘* Boss in ?” 

a“ No.” 

**Be in soon ?* 

“* We expect bim back ta abont six hours, 
twenty-one minutes, and forty-nine sec- 
onds,” replied thé smith, deliberately. 

This answer seemed to exasperate the 
man beyond measure, Ie opened his mouth, 
and therefrom came a volley of oaths which 
almost made Jopby’s blood curdle; and 
after this astream of such horrible words 
that she could not listen to them. With 
scarlet cheeks and a soul full of righteous 
indignaticn in her eyes, she rushed from 
the shop, 

“And this is what Joe calls ‘seéing 
everything,’” thought Jopby, as she walked 
home. ‘‘ He is welcome to his old clothes, 
and all the Knowledge he can get in them. 
I wonder if he ever listens to such words 
as those. My brother Joe!” 

** My brother Joe,” having accomplished 
the errand upon which he had gone in 
town, was at this very moment engaged in 
an excited conversation with the very boys 
with whom Jophy had refused to skate. 
Being very sure that they bad not seen him, 
as they insisted, of course, he became 
very angry; and at last, informing them 
that “‘he had no more time to waste upon 
such a pack of geese,” he left them and 
went home. ‘ 

Jophy had come in just before him, and 
reached her room unseen: She bad only 
time to throw off her coat and hat when 
she hearda well-known knock at the door. 

**Can’t you wait a minute, Joe?” 

“Ob tyes. Isay, Siss, have you seen my 
knife? Wonder if I left it in my old coat 
pocket.” 

It would never do to Jet him go in search 
of that knife. Jophy opened the door. 

Joe’s face, as he looked upon his blushing 
sister, might have served as a study for a 
painter. For half a moment he stuod speech- 
less, then his lips uttered just one word: 
** Thun-der-ation !” 

Jophy- was very tired, and this last drop 
was too much for her. She began tocry. 

** You Lkaven’t been out in this rig, have 
you?” asked horror-stricken Joe, as soon as 
he could get his breath. 

She nodded. 

“Do you know what you've done, Jose- 
phine West?” inquired the boy, severely. 
‘Do you know that any policeman on the 
street might have taken you up, if he’d 
known who you were ?” 

“No,” replied the b*wildered Jophy. 

“Well, be could. What on eurth pos- 
sessed you to do it ?” 

Jophy wiped her weeping eyes. 

‘© You said this afternovn, Joe,” she be- 
gan, “that if you put a boy in an old suit 
he could go every where and see everything. 
Don't you remember ?” 

** But vou didn’t put a boy in ft, did you?” 

“It was all the same. Joe. Nobody knew 
me. I've been to Winckley’s foundry and 
to John Piper’s shop.” 

“The mischief vou have!” 

“But, Joe,” continued Jophy, her cour- 
age rising as she went on, ‘‘it isn’t the 
clothes, you may depend upon that; for I've 
felt just as miserable and uncomfortuble as 
I eould feet all the afternoon.” 

“I guess the clothes had something to do 
with it” And; as Joe looked into bis sister's 
flushed face, he seemed to realize more fully 
the inappropriateness of her costume. 

“Do put on some sort of a wrapping 
thing,” he gasped, holding his sides, ‘‘or I 
sbafl burst.” 

Jophy took her pink wrapper from the 
closet, talking earnestly all the while. 

** ’ve seen a good deal, to be sure; but I 
haven't really learned a thing, Joe.” 

“ Did you ask any questions ?” 

“Only one; and such a scolding as I got 
for it! You ought to have beard it.” 

Joe laughed heartily. So, at length, did 
Jophy. Then suddenly she became very 
sober. 

“There was one man at Piper's, a tall, 
shabby map, and Le said such dreadful 
things. Ob! Joe, I Aope you don’t like to 
bear such things.” 

“A tall, sbabby man,” repeated Juve, 
thoughtfaliy. “Oh!” he exclaimed, after a 
moment’s pause, ‘‘I know whom you mear, 
I haven't seen him for so‘long’ I'd ‘almost 





forgotten him. Hie name's Jinks.” 
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“*Then you don’t see him often?” and 


Jophy breatbed more freely. _ 

‘**] used to; but, somehow, he and I had 
afalling out. You see, he was in the shop 
one day, talking like—well, you know. 
John happened to be shoeing Mr. Dexter's 
Pomp, aod [ wanted to see him; so I staid 
awhile. But at last Jinks got so bad L 
couldn't stand it. I just told John I’d be 


going: ‘I didu’t tell bimi the réason (of. 


course, I wasn’t going to complain of a fel- 
low like Jinks); but he guessed it, and 
ordered him to keep his tongue between 
his teeth or leave. Jinks was pretty mad 
with both of us, and he never comes in 
now when I’m thereé,” 

Jophy grasped Joe’s hand and two large 
tears rolled slowly down her cheek. She 
was very proud of her brother, but she 
couldn't tell him so. 

“Then my old coat was a failure?” ex- 
claimed Joe, after a moment's silence. 

‘Well, with me in it, I should rather 
think it was,” was Jophy’s quiet reply. 
“T never shall have the courage to put it 
on again, Joe; and I wouldn’t do it, if I 
had. I think I can learn as much as is good 
for me in dresses. Mother was a> girl 
once, you know.” 

“You see,” remarked sapient Joe, 
“there are two or three different kinds of 
girls. There’s the ladylike kind, like yoa, 
Siss, and I think they’re the nicest of all; 
and tbere’s the bold kiod, like Will White's 
sister—she wouldn’t be afraid to ask ques- 
tions, you'd better believe; and there’s the 
poor, ragged kind, like the Blixters. It’s 
no wonder they like to bein the streets, 
after all, Joph, they have such horrid times 
at home.” 

**Ts that all ?” asked Jophy, calmly. 

**T don’t know,” replied Joe, slowly- 
“T suppose there may be a very few girls in 
the world who could go into. John Piper’s 
shop, or Wiockley’s foundry, or almost 
any where, and behave ag sensibly. as a boy 
could, They could ask questions and find 
out all they wanted to know, without any 
nonsense. But the most of them would 
either gabble away like so many magpies, 
or be frightened to death, as you were to- 
day. Now, wouldn’t they, Joph ?” 

**I don’t know whether they would or 
not,” answered Jopby, tartly. 

At this moment the door was softly 
opened, and a lady entered. “What mo- 
mentous question-are you discussing pow?” 
she inquired, pleasantly, glancing from her 
son’s merry faceto her daughter's crimson 
cheeks. 

** Jophy knows best,” cried Joe, with a 
laugh, ‘“*Shbe’s got something to tell you 
Mother.” 

**Of course, I have,” retorted Jophy; 
‘but I shan’t tell ber a single word as long 
as you stay here, Joe.” 

At which very broad hint Joe left the 
room. 

SoeennnnnNEnn Eine -oncemmmmmmmemmmenetiedl 
MISS PRINGLE’S LAMP. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH, 


Iv Miss Roth Pringte had known what 
would happen, she certainly néver would 
have left her little pet lamp with the pretty 
shadeon the stand by the stove. She would 
have been more particular than ever to put 
it im ite proper place on itsshelf. She 
thought of it after she got out of the house 
that morning—how she had left that lamp 
on the stand, and how the cat might jump 
up and knock it over; but then the cat never 
bad done any sueh thing and Miss Pringle 
wasina hurry. She wanted to get to the 
minister’s before he weaot out, so as to re- 
port one of the churchmembers to hima 
case that she was sure needed discipline. 

Shedid pot lock her doors when she went 
out, she seldom ever did; for she lived up- 
stairs in Mrs. Hathaway's house, and, of 
course, no stranger could get in without 
Mrs. Lathuway’s knowing it. Besides, the 
last-nam:d lady might want to go up to 
look at the clock, as she very often did, her 
own being always wrong. 

So Miss Ruth Pringle went out, leaving 
her kitcben unlocked, but neat asa pin, with 
the lamp on the stand, the teakettle singing 
on the stove, and the gray cat purring half 
asleep on the rug. Assoon asabehad fairly 
turned the corner, Sallie Hathaway, who 
saw her go, left off dusting her mother’s 
psrior, a work she had been languidly per- 
forming for & quarter of un bour, aod ren 
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upstairs, the front way, into Miss Pringle’s 


little ‘* best room,” to geta book. It was 


“ The Children of the Abbey”—a book she 
was reading by stealth, because she knew 
Misa Pringle was unwilling to lend it, and 
80 she had to watch her chances. Sallie 
did not think there was anything very 
wrong in this—in tact, she intended in a 
general way tobe a pretty good girl; bat she 
was inclined to be indolent and» dreamy, 
and novels were her delight. 

She found ber place in the book, and 
read as fast as she could, standing up by 
the center table; but tlie room was cold, 
and presently, with some hesitation, she 
stepped into the kitchen. It was so warm 
and bright there she wished she dared sit 
down iv the comfortable rocking-chair; but 
this she hardly had courage to do, so she 
stood by the stove, with her hand on the 
stand, reading intently, while puss got up 
and rubbed against ner dress. She was in 
one of the most thrilling ‘chapters, when 
suddenly, in her excitement, she moved her 
hand incautiously, so that it hit the lamp, 
and made it fall to the floor with a 
crash. Sullie looked down in terror and 
dismay. The pretty shade was broken 
in atoms. She put the book on a chair and 
was stooping to pick up the lamp, when 
she thought sbe heard somedody coming. 
Could it be Miss Princle? Her first im- 
pulse was fright, and she darted back into 
the other room, closing the door behind 
her, and out down the front stairs, into bet 
mother’s perlor again, where she began 
dus'ing vigorously. 

‘*She'll think thé cat did it,” she said to 
herself; ‘‘and I shan’t tell her it was me till 
I get money enough to buy a new shade. 
She’s so cross, I don’t want her nagging at 
me till I can pay up. Of course, I shall tell 
her some time.” 

Meanwhile what was happening up in the 
bright, warm kitchen? Just after Sullie 
went out, little Dill Mason came in. She 
had been wiping dishes for her Aunt Hath- 
away, had broken a cup, and been scolded 
for it; she had stoned « pound of raisins, 
put six in ber mouth, and been looked at 
for it; she had been sent to the well for 
water, and had stopped tvo long watching 
the snowbirds peck at the seeds in the tall 
dry bemp stalks, so that she was almost 
scolded for that, only her aunt could not 
wait ty say much, she was in such a burry 
to have Dill go up garret for tbe bag cf sage, 

**And pow don’t make a mistake and 
bring me spearmint,” she said. 

Dill’s face was bright; she bad been want- 
Ing w chance to go up-stairs, so that she 
could slip into Miss Pringle’s kitchen a 
minute without uny one’s knowing it. She 
took something out of her little workbox, 
hid it under her apron, and then ran up the 
back stairs. She stopped at Miss Pringle’s 
door and went soitly in. Then she toox 
the sometbing out from under her 
apron. It was a little silk pin-cush- 
ion that she had made in ber leisure 
minutes, and ‘‘ From Dill” wus printed in 
it with pins. Dull was rather a mischiey- 
ous chill, though very good-hearted. She 
had dressed up Miss Pringle’s cat in a 
sacque and night-cap a few days before, and 
had not been forgiven for it; and she had 
spilled the bag of clothes-pins on tlie stairs, 
so that they rattled down from the top to 
the bottom the day that Miss Pringle had 
her aervous headache, and she had not teen 
forgiven for that. So she had made this 
pincushion for a little peaceoffering, be- 
cause she could not bear not to “ be triends” 
with everybody. She stood in the warm, 
bright kitchen and looked around for a place 
to put the pin-cushion, 

‘There's the table-drawer,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘ That’s just the place. I know 
what she keeps there—her clean table 
cloths. She'll find it the next time she gova 
te get a clean table-cloth.” 

So Dill laid the cushion in a corner of the 
drawer and shat it up. Twuen she louked at 
the clock, to see what time it was; and just 
at that minute sbe beurd the front door 
open and somebody coming up-stairs. She 
knew it was Miss Pringle by ber dry cough. 
Dill would not have been caught .n the 
kitchen for all the world; so she dashed out 
into the back entry again and shut the doar 
quick, without ever baving noticed the 
broken lamp-sbade on the floor by thestove, 
But oh! horror! Her dress, her poor old 
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tom of the door by at least one inch of 
its bem, and she could not possibly pull it 
out without lifting the latch again. 

What should she do? The thoughts flew 
quick through Dill’s mind. Her dress was 
old. One patch more would not hurt it, 
and Aunt Hatbaway's.scissors bad been in 
her pocket ever since she trimmed the 
lamps that morning. Out they flashed. 
One little clip, and Dill was free and run- 
ning up garret as fast as-she could go after 
that bug of sage. 

But think of Miss Pringle. She came 
into her neat, bright kitchen, and was just 
going to untie her bonnet, when she saw 
first the cat on the carpet, and then close by 
the cat the lamp overturned and the 
porcelain shade broken in @ dozen frag- 
ments. It was too much, 

“Ob! you wicked, wicked Thomas,” 
she exclaimed, seizing the great gray 
cat and tapping him a dozen times 
with hersharp forefinger. ‘ You knave! 
You knew better than to knock down my 
best lamp and break my nice shade, that 
cost seventy-five cents! It’s a miracle the 
oil didn’t catch fire and burn the house 
down! There's the chimney, too, ten 
cents, and my floor all in a muss. I’m as 
afraid of broken glass as I am of poison.” 

The amazed cat slipped out of her grasp 
and hid under the stove. Miss Pringle, in a 
brisk stir of displeasure, swept up the 
broken pieces and put them in tne stove. 
Then she began to untie her bonnet again, 
and went foto the ‘‘best room” to lay 
away her things. Her mind was so dis- 
turbed that she felt the need of neighborly 
sympzthy, and, when ber shaw! was folded, 
she went down the front stairs again, to 
find Mrs. Hatbawsy. That lady was busy 
in the kitchen. . 

“Take achair, Miss Pringle, do!” she 
said. ‘‘I'm allin a fluster over this soup. 
I wish that lazy girl would come down out 
of the garret with that sage. Dill! Dill/ 
Oh! bere she comes now. What makes 
your face so red, child? Give me that 
bag. Why, Miss Piiogle, how you do 
look! [las anything happened ?” 

“Trouble enough!” said Miss Pringle, 
pouring forth her story at once—how the 
cat had upset the lamp and broken the 
shade, and how afraid she was of glass, and 
she could almost cry, and what a shame it 
was, and Thomas shouldn't have one 
mouthful of dinner nor supper, not he! 

** Why, I didn’t bear anything fall!” exe 
claimed Dill, looking very much surprised, 
and then stopping in contusion. 

“Well, Low shotld you?” asked her 
aunt, tartly; while Sallie, who had come in 
and was hanging up the duster, with a very 
demure air, said not a word. 

“*] don’t blame you for feeling provoked,” 
covtinued Mrs. Hathaway. “ If I was you, 
I would have the animal drowned.” 

“Oh! that I never could!” exclaimed 
Miss Pringle; and she was so burt at the 
very idea of the proposal that she shortened 
her call and went up-stairs aga:n. 

Once more in her own room, her heart 
softened toward Tommy. 

**T don’t see how I came to leave the 
lamp on thestand,” she said to herself. ‘*1 
don’t know but it is more my fault than the 
cat’s.” And she called puss out from under 
the stove and stroked his back. He purred 
contentedly, and then jumped up in the 
cushioned rocking-chair, to take a pap- 
Miss Pringle’e eyes followed him. 

“Why, Tommy, what are you sitting on?” 
she exclaimed. ‘Is thata book? Get off. 
Why, it’s my ‘Children of the Abbey,’ that 
I haven’t touched for a year except to dust 
it. How on earth did it get into this chair? 
I declare I’m worried to pieces. I'll go 
tight down and see Mrs. Nathaway.” 

And this time she started to go the back 
way. She opened ber door, and—whnat was 
that on tbe sill? Ina moment more the 
tell-tale bit of poor Dill’s calico dress was 
between ber fingers. She- looked at it 
sharply. ‘ 

‘«There’s mischief here,” she said, with a 
very grim face, ‘‘ One of those girls has 
been up in my room, and I believe it’s Dill. 
She’s the plague of my life.” 

And straight down into her neighbor's 
kitchen Miss Pringle went again, Mrs 
Hathaway and Sallie were surprised to see 


her go right up to Dill, who was soberly 


picking over rice at the table. She stooped 
fo examine Diil’s dress, and, running her 
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eye rapidly along the hem, pounced upon 
the place at once, and fitted to it the piece 
she held in her fingers. Dill’s face was 
covered with blushes, 

“There!” gaid Miss Pringle, rising, tri- 


umphantly. “it's just as I thought. The; P 


git) has no more principle than a serpent— 
standing here and letting me blame my cat, 
when she broke my lamp herself and pulled 
my books around.” 

“*Dill lf’? exclaimed Mrs. Hathaway. 

“JT didn’t, Mi<s Pringle,” said Dill, a good 
deal confused, but still fearless. “I never 
touched your lamp, and never knew it was 
broken till you came down-stairs just now.” 

“Do vou deny that you was in my room?” 
asked Miss Pringle, sternly. 

“No, I don’t deny that,” said Dill. 

**It must have been when you went up 
for the sage, then,” said her Aunt Hath- 
away; “for that’s the only time you've been 
out of my sight this morning. And, if it 
was then, Miss Pringle, sbe couldn't have 
bad much time there, for it wasn’t more 
than a minute after she went up the back 
way before 1 heard you going up the front 
way.” 

‘ Tlere’s my proof!” said Miss Pringle, 
sharply, holding up the little three-cormmered 
bit of calico. ‘‘She heard me coming in 
the midst of her capers, and ran out so fast 
that she caught ber dress in the door and 
left this piece.” 

“Why Dill!” exclaimed Mrs. Hathaway 
again. ‘‘ Is that true?” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said D'll, in a low voice. 
“But I never touched her lamp nor her 
books.” 

“‘Then what were you doing in there? 
asked Miss Privele, incredulously. 

But that Dill would not tell. She would 
not betray her cherished little secret, even 
in her own self defense, though the tears 
ware starting to her eyes. She would only 
say that she went in and came right out 
again, without doing any harm. 

“Asif Il should believe that!” sid Miss 
Pringle. ‘I don’t know what will become 
of you, beginning so,a mere child. 1t isn’t 
the shnde I think of so much as the deprav- 
ity. And there you woul: have let Tommy 
go without his food allday. Don’t goon 
saying you didn’t do it, Dill Mason, for I 
see right through you!” 

And, shaking her bead sternly, Miss Prin- 
gle left the Hathaway’s kitchen, taking the 
bit of calico with her as a sort of stimulus 
to her inoignation. When she bad gone, 
Mrs. Hathaway turned to D.11. 

“ You're lazy sometimes, Dill,” she said, 
“and you worry me now and then with 
your pranks; but I never knew you tell me 
anything the least way different from what 
it was, and I don’t believe you have now. 
I guess the cat did knock the lamp down, 
after all, and Miss Pringle’ll find it out 
some day. So cheer up, child, and take 
hold of your rice agrin. Billie, what are 
you dawdling about so for? Are you sick, 
or what’s the matter?” 

**Oh! nothing,” Sallie said; but in fact she 
was very uncomfortable. She certainly 
had not meant to get Dill into so much 
trouble ; but, now that so much had passed 
she dreaded to come forward and own 
what she had done. Oh! how she wished 
she bad never touched the “‘ Children of the 
Abbey,” nor gone near Miss Pringle’s 
rooms. Of course, she meant to tell some 
time, when the fuss was all over and when 
she could get eighty-five cents; but, for all 
that, she fuund berself growing more and 
more uncomfortable. 

They all remembered it afterward as such 
a queer, strange day, though apparently 
things wenton much as usual that after- 
boon. Dili, cheered by her aunt’s faith, 
washed and wiped the dinner dishes and 
cleared up the kitchen, while Sallie did 
some sewing and mending; and Mrs, Hath. 
away kept a sharp eye on them both and 
scalded her preserves. But all the time 
they were all three thinking and wonder- 
ing about Miss Pringle and the lamp and 
the cat. 

Miss Pringle did not come down-stairs 
again that day; but Tommy did, and Dill 
leasted him with a plateful of clippings 
from the soup bene. He rubbed bis head 
against ber dress and purred. Then Sallie 
finished her work and came to the door, 
Mrs, Hathaway took the work to put it 
away, and found Sallie had ‘sewed en all 











“Something ails that girl!” she said to 
herself, anxiously. ‘‘I deciare, I'm most 
worrled to pieces.” 

And the more she thought about it the 
more disturbed she grew, for a suspicion 
had occurred to ber, It was late in the 
evening before Sallie started for bed, and 
when she did go her mother followed her 
into the little bedroom and sbut the 
door. 

“ Nine o’clock, Tommy !” said Miss Ruth 
Pringle, up-stairs, as she rose and put away 
her missionary paper. “It’s time to go to- 
bed; but I don’t believe I shall sleep a wink 
to-night, thinking of that brazen girl. be- 
low !” 

She wound her clock, and was just be- 
givning to take down her front bair, when 
she heard steps on the stairs; and in a min- 
ute more Mrs. Hathaway entered, with Sal- 
lie behind her. 

“*T saw your light through the key- 
hole,” said Mrs. Hathaway, ‘‘so I knew 
you hadn't gone to-bed,and I thought we 
would come right up. Sullie, tell Miss 
Pringle what you’ve got to say.” 

So Sallie, urged forward by her mother, 
first handed Miss Pringle eighty-five cents, 
and then, with a very downcast face, 
made her confession—bow she bad run 
up-stairs to read the hook, how she had 
gone into the kitchen, and how she had 
accidentally upset the lamp. 

Miss Pringle sat down in the nearest 
chair, she was so perfectly overcome. 

**Qh! dear!” she said. ‘* 1 don’t know what 
to think nor what to say. Are you sure you 
did it, Sallie Hathaway? Because you see 
1 thought it was Tommy first, but it 
wasn’t; and I bave known certain all day 
that it was Dill, but now it isn’t; and for 
pity’s sake why didn’t you tell be 
fore ?” 

But Sallie had already retreated down the 
back stiirs, without waiting for forgive- 
ness; and her mother, after lingering a mo- 
ment to express proper feelings, followed 
her. 

Miss Pringle did not sleep well that 
night. Broken dreams of girls and cats 
and lamp-shades visited her, and every time 
she waked she found herself thinking how 
she must make an apology to Dill the next 
morning. 

“To think it was that little smooth-faced 
Sallie, after all!” she said to herself. “ But 
Dill is a mischievous child—there’s no deny 
ing that; and what could she have wanted 
up In my room?” 

But the very next morning, after putting 
her teakeitle on the stove, she went to the 
drawer for a clean table-cloth, and there 
right before her eyes lay the little cushion, 
with ** From Dill” printed in it with pins! 
Miss Pringle took it up and turned it over 
and over. Was it really for ber? How 
many long years it had been since any one 
bad given her a keepsxke before! And tbis 
was from poor little Dill! This was why 
she came so slyly into the kitchen! Miss 
Pringle thought of bow she had misjudged 
her, and thought of her poor calico dress, 
and, not being hard-hearted, could have 
cried. 

Dill was standing in the back door watch- 
ing tbe snow-birds again and throwing out 
crumbs, when Miss Priugle suddenly came 
down the stairs bebind her and kissed her, 
with two tears shining in her faded gray 
eyes. 

““T have found your gift, dear little Dill, 
and I thank you,” she said, in a voice so 
unlike Miss Pringle’s usual voice that Sallie 
and her mother came in wonder to the 
door. 

‘* And I do declare,” went on this voice, 
so unlike Miss Pringle’s, and yet which 
certainly was Miss Pringle’s, “I don’t 
believe Lever shall try to judge anybody 
again. Itis just as our minister told me 
yesterday morning—we must not be judges 
of one another. I didn’t believe him then; 
but Ido now. Sallie, you may take that 
‘Children of the Abbey’ and bring it 
down-stairs to read, if you want to. I’m 
afraid novels ain’t good for you; but there, 
I won't be a judge about that either.” - 

And Miss Pringle humbly marched up- 
stairs again, with her pin-cushion. 
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THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 


Tue race has been rowed, Columbia has 
won, and ber victory bas been received 
with a generous spirit by the eight beaten 
crews and tbeir supporters. Two days of 
disappointment and inconvenience did not 
suffice to drive away the balf-bankrupt col- 
lege boys who tbronged the sbores of Sara- 
toga Lake last Saturday, and those who 
have favored Saratoga feel sure that the 
manifest advantages of a smooth and wide 
straightaway course of three miles will 
make it for the present the most available 
place, despite its objectionable features, 
for the annual rezatta. Of the ancient 
Worcester rowdyism there has been none 
tbis year, gambling has not grown to any 
unusual proportions on Saratoga soil, and 
had the race,.been rowed the first day 
the expense of seeing it would not have 
been increased. The difficulty which the 
crews have had, however, both during ' 
their weck of preparation and on the days» 
of the race, in getting smooth water 
in so wide a lake, may prove reason 
enough for changing the course. 

Last year eleven colleges sent crews, of 
whom eight were represented this, Prince- 
ton making good the place of one of the 
three withdrawing colleges—Ambherst, Bow- 
doin, and the Massachusetts Agricultural. 
The absence of the winners of the-races of 
1871 and 1872 is to be regretted, and we 
hope Amherst, at any rate, will see her way 
clear morally and financially to enter again 
next year, Thus far there has been no 





overcrowding of the Rowing Association. 
It is possible that {n future two or three 
knots of colleges in the New England, Mid- 
dle, and Western States will be formed for 
the purpose of rowing in as many different 
preliminary races, the victors to race to- 
gether in a final regatta; but this does not 
seem probable. The manifest advantages 
of a single struggle will, we hope, forever 
defeat any such permanent subdivision as 
shall not give us a national champion 
crew. The Association, in admitting new 
members, will, of course, bear in mind that 
from colleges of the’ very first rank the 
winning Créw is by no means sure to come; 
while weak institutions will be kept out, 
We suppose, by pecuniary reasons, and the 
high standard of the regatta thus be pre- 
served. 

The result this year shows once more 
how good a chance of victory have other 
colleges than the veteran boating institu- 
tions—Harvard and Yale—which seem to 
have very little save prestige to promise 
them success. Thus Harvard has won no 
race since the Rowing Association was 
formed, in 1871; Yale has won but once, 
and has once been fairly last; no time up to 
1871 equals any of the winning times since 
(of course the turn at Lake Quinsigamond 
should be remembered, but the fact cannot 
thus be accounted for); the Amherst time 
of 1872(down stream) is as yet unsurpassed; 
last year Wesleyan University, Dart- 
mouth, and Amherst beat any time 
made by Harvard or Yale before 
1871; and this year Columbia, Wesleyan 
University, Dartmouth, and Wiiliams have 
done the same. The improvement under 
the new competition is further illustrated 
by the fact that Harvard, defeated four 
times since 1870, has thrice surpassed her 
best time in the nine victories previously 
won by her; while this year Wesleyan 


{ (second again) beats her last year’s time by 


11sec., Harvard (third again) by 17 sec., 
Dartmouth (fourth ‘again) by 19} sec., 
Columbia (first, instead of sixth) by 1 min. 
1134 sec., and Williams (fifth, instead of 
eleventh) by no less than 1 min. 544 sec. 
We hope, therefore, that the beaten col- 
leges will consider the sending of crews 
next year to be a matter of course. 

The blot on the record of the regatta of 
1874 is the feud between Harvard and Yale, 
which broke out into actual violence and 
resulted in the disabling of the Yale boat 
when it had a fair chance of victory. From 
the best accounts, the two crews were about 
equally toblame. Harvard willfully struck 
Yale’s rudder, and Yale probably had tried 
to lock oars with Harvard. At apy rate, 
neither crew tried to keep out of the other's 
way and neither displayed the spirit of gen- 
erous emulation. Such conduct will ruin 
the regatta if persisted in, and is no credit- 
able example to the smaller institutions. 
Both Harvard and Yale had better stay 
away next year if they cannot mend their 
manners and keep their tempers. Yale 
also deserves a special rebuke in the person 
of its Captain Cook, who had a bet of nine 
hundred dollars on the race. We would 
call the attention of the college faculty to 
this fact, and suggest to them the propriety 
of a rule by which any student guilty of 
setting such an example to John Morrissey 
shall'be expelled from college. 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


Tue Boston Pilot asserts that, though the 
Roman Catholics are not satisfied with the 
present school system, they are not agreed 
as to the remedy for its alleged injustice. 
Itis time, The Pilot thinks, that they should 
come to some understanding as to what 
they want; and, by way of drawing out and 
concentrating Cataolic opinion on this sub- 
ject, it offers the following suggestions: 

“What should we have in place of the 
present unjust system? Ouaght all taxes 
for schools to be abolished, and tbe secis 
left to take care of their own. education ? 
This, roughly sketched, was the main fea- 
ture of the Prussian system, which worked 
sowell. The sects managed their own sys- 
tems, and the government enforced the 
attendance of all children. Or should the 
taxes be collected, as they now are, and 
divided amongst the sects, according to the 
number of children ? Or should the Cath- 
olie children be massed under Catholic 
teachers and the present system, and let 
other things go on as they are?” 











‘We are sorzy to find in The Pilot thie’ enm- 


Aime. Is it not possible for the -parents in 





by 


phatic expression of a determination not to ' 
be satisfied with our public school system. 

The Pilot is the most intelligent and the 
most liberal of all the Roman Catholic 

journals. It is neither Irish nor Italian in 

its sympathies, but thoroughly American; 
and, if there be any willingness on the part 
of Catholics to adapt themselves in the 
matter of education to the institutions ‘of 
this country, it ought to find expression 

through the columns of this journal. The 
explicit announcement of The Pilot that the 
atlitude of the Roman Catholics toward the 
schools is to be one of determined hostility 

is, therefore, most unwelcome. 


The substitutes for the present system 
offered above do not seem to us prac- 
ticable. For many reasons, what is here de- 
scribed as the Prussian system can never 
be adopted in this country. In a republic 
like this it is of vital importance 
that all the children should be edu- 
cated and well educated, and the state 
will never relinquish the work of education 
to a score of sects. Education is as much 
a provision for the national defense and 
protection as are the forts that guard our 
harbors; and the state will commit the 
teaching of its citizens to the sects no sooner 
than it will commit to them the mainte- 
nance of its fortifications, The other pro- 
ject—of raising the school funds by taxation 
and dividing them pro rata among the 
sects—is equally impracticable. To organ- 
ized inefficiency would thus be added or- 
ganized feud. The interminable squabbles 
which must result from any such attempt 
on the part of the state to recognize and 
negotiate with the various sects can be 
easily imagined. ‘‘Concurrent endow- 
ment” of religious denominations has al- 
Ways proved a source of discord and cor- 
ruption, and this would be simply one form 
of concurrent endowment. 

The third proposition—that the Catholic 
children be segregated from the rest and 
taught in public schools by Catholic teach- 
ers—ig one which we are sorry to findin the 
columns of The Pilot. Surely, it is not wise 
tolay, in this manner, the foundations of 
social division between Protestants and 
Catholics. It is not wise to teach our chil- 
dren that the religious differences between 
them are so radical and irreconcilable that 
they cannot even study geography and 
arithmetic together. If American society 
is to have the unity and harmony which are 
essential to the development of national 
life, such provisions for social disruption 
must be sparingly made. The state cannot 
afford to build legal fences between differ- 
ent classes of its citizens. 

Hitherto pupils of all faiths have met on 
an equality in the common schools, The 
Roman Catholic children have had, it is 
true,some reason to complain, because of 
the introduction of religious exercises in 
which they could not unite. But tbat in- 
justice is in a fair way to be remedied ; and 
if they will but wait patiently fora little 
while they will secure the absolute removal 
from the schools of all that could offend 
their consciences. In this commingling of 
Catholics and Protestants in our public 
schools more has been done to bring the 
people of the two faiths into good fellow- 
ship than has been done in any other way, 
The children learn in this close relation to 
respect one another, to be tolerant of one 
another’s peculiarities, and to live togéther 
peaceably. We know of no other means 
of reducing the long-cherished hatreds of 
the two religions which is half so effectual 
as this. And we should deem it a great 
national misfortune to have the children of 
Protestants separated, not only in their re- 
ligious life and their sovial life, but also in 
their school life, from the children of 
Cathotics, 

The Pilot says that the Catholics have re- 
ligious objections against secular education. 
But the children are only in tae public. 
schools for perhaps twenty-four bours in 
the week—just about one seventh of tbe 


the homeg, and the clergy in the churches, 
and the teachers in the Sunday-schools 
to attend during the remaining six-sevenths 
of the time to their religious training? 
Must the children necessarily grow up bere- 
tics because no religion is mixed with their 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography? It 
seems to us that the religious scruples of 
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our Catholic friends, as of those Protestants 
who insist that their sort of religion shall 
be taught in the public schools, are some- 


‘what overstrained. At any rate, this much 


is certain: the American people will never 
consent to a destruction of their systen of 
public schools, and the sooner both F o. 
testants and Catholics adjust themselves o 
this stubborn fact the better for all con- 
cerned. 
——SSEE 
THE PENDLETONIAN SWINDLE 
~ ‘REVIVED. 


To Mr. Pendleton, of Obio, the country 
is indebted for the invention of that form 
of 1epudiation which proposes to pay the 
bonded debt of the United States in, green. 
backs. Being the originator of the idea, 
his name has furnished a convenient title 
to indicate its paternity. The National 
Democratic Convention that met in the 
summer of 1868 and nominated Iloratio 
Seymour as a candidate for the Presidency 
made this swindle one of the planks, of 
Democratic faith. This Convention declared 
that ‘‘ where the obligations of the Govern- 
ment donot expressly state upon their face 
or the law under which they were issued 
does not provide that they shall be paid in 
coin they ought, in right and in justice, to 
be paid in the lawful money of -the United 
States.” By ‘‘lawful money,” as contrasted 
with. ‘‘coin,” the Convention meant the 
legal-tender notes of the United States. The 
answer of the people to this doctrine was 
given in an overwhelming Gefeat of the 
Democratic party. 

The Republican Congress that was elect- 
ed in the fall of 1868 in the following March 
passed a bill entitled ‘‘ The Public Credit 
Act,” the first bill signed by President 
Grant, declaring: 

‘* That, in order to remove any doubt as 
to the purpose. of the Government to dis- 
charge all just obligations to the public 
creditors and to settle conflicting questions 
and interpretations of the laws by virtue of 
which such obligations have been contract- 
ed, it is hereby provided and declared that 





the faith of the United States is solemnly- 


pledged to the payment in coin or its equiv- 
alent of all the obligations of the United 
States not bearing interest, known as United 
States notes, and of all the interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States, except in 
eases where the law authorizing the issue 
of uny such obligation has expressly pro- 
vided that the sume may be paid in lawful 
money or other currency than gold and 
silver.” 

The people having signally repudiated 
the repudiators, Congress gave to the ver- 
dict the form and, solemnity of law by re. 
enacting what was Jaw already, thus pre 
senting to the public creditors a double 
assurance that the Government bad no idea 
of cheating them. One would suppose that 
Democracy would thereafter have taken 


. warning, aud, as a matter of political pru- 


dence, to say nothing about honesty, would 
never again have flaunted the repudiating 
flac before the American people. Facts 
show the reverse—at least, in respect to 
Indiana Democrats. In 1870 the Democracy 
of that state in their state convention said: 
“We. declare that the five-twenty bonds 
are payable in greenbacks or their equiva- 
lent.” Last week the same Democracy, in 
another state convention, incorporated the 
two following resolutions into their plat- 
form: 

“ Resolved, First. That we are in favor 
of the relemptioa of five-twenty bonds io 
greenbacks according to the law under which 
they were issued. 

** Second. ‘That weare in favor of the re- 
peal of the law. of March, 1869, which 
assumed to construe the law so as to mike 
such bonds payuble exclusively in gold.” 

We add two other resolutions in respect 
to the currency, that our readers may see 
what are the principles avowed by Indiana 
Democrucy : 

‘* Third. Weare in favor of the repeal 
of the National Banking Law, and the sub- 
stitution of greenbacks for the nativnal 
‘bank currency. 

‘“* Fifth. We are in favor of such legisla 
tion from.time to time as will adjust the 
volume of the currency to the commercial 
and industrial wants of the country.” 

There is no mistaking the import of these 
resolutions. Indiana Democrats propose a 
free issue of greenbacks ‘‘from time to 
time,” and with this free issue they propose 
to pay the five-twenty debt of the United 
States, which forms the larger part of the 
‘whole bonded debt, Inflation, end therely 
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depreciation of the currency and practical 
repudiation—these are the financial key- 
potes of Indiana Democrats. We give 
them the credit of sticking to their faith, 
and by a strange fatuity of boldness avow- 
jng it. Had they the power, they would 
repea) the Public Credit Act of 1869, and 
bring in the millennium of paper money. 
Their talk about returning to specie pay- 
ment when ‘‘the business interests of the 
country will permit” is simply a trick of 
words, without meaning. 

No honest man who is not a fool needs 
to be told that when the Government issues 
abond or a Treasury note stipulating to 
pay 80 many dollars to the holder thereof 
the term dollars, unless otherwise expressly 
provided, means coined dollars, and nothing 
else. The legil-tender acts under which 
greenbacks were issucd were not intended 
to change this settled principle and have 
not done so. The grecnbacks themselves 
are obligations to pay coined dollars, and, 
without the consent of the holders, are pay- 
able in nothing else. The same is true of 


_ every bond issued by the Government, unless 


the law of the issue and the stipulation of 
the bond otherwise declare. This is so well 
understood amoog honest men that even 
knaves must pervert their common sense 
before they can misunderstand it. The 
proposition to pay in greenbacks—them- 
selves promises to pay—a bond which, un- 
less otherwise expressed, stipulates for pay- 
ment in coined dollars, real dollars, and not 
mere promises, is simply the repudiator’s 


* proposition. Its knavery lies upon its very 


face; and yet this is the proposition which 
the Democrats of Indiana have endorsed in 
three state convestions and which the 
Democratic party of the country placed in 
its platform in 1868. 

On this question, so vital to the honor 
and good faith of the nation, as weil as to 
the rights of its creditors, itis plain that 
the Democratic party cannot be trusted. It 
has a tainted history and has not yet by 
any means brought forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance. The poison of repudiation still 
lurks in its veins, and every now and then 
crops out, to show what is within’ The 
«dead horse,” a8 the New York World calls 
{t, bas not been ‘‘carted off.” It still re- 
mains, and Indiana Democrats seem rather 
pleased with “the stench.” The record of 
the Republican party on the same question 
forms one among the many reasons why it 
should be continued in power. 


(si er 


THE REV. LLEWELLYN D. BEVAN. 


Tre Central Congregational church of 
Brooklyn always contrives to keep its 
house well filled during the summer 
vacation. The secret of its success is not 
hard to find. Inthe first place, it sbrewd- 
ly manages to keep its pulpit well filled, 
not only providing good’ preachers, but 
preachers who are likely to meet the cur- 
rent phase of popular demand. In the sec- 
ond place, it contrives by judicious and 
energetic advertising to keep the public 
well informed as to its doings. 

Recently English preachers have been 
the fashion in this neighborhood; where- 
fore last year the Central church imported 
from England a clergyman, the Rev. Dr. 
McFadyen, wLo supplied their pulpit dur- 
ing July ond August." Ile was a gentleman 
of whom probably not one Brooklynite in 
a thousand had ever heard; but his biog- 
raphy was carefully written in advance for 
the Brooklyn papers, and a reception was 
contrived for bim which gave bim an ex- 
cellent send off. He turned out to be a very 
good preacher and the prevalent penchant 
for the British gospel was abundantly justi- 
fied. 

The experiment worked so well that it 
has been repeated this year. The Rev. 
Liewellyn D. Bevan, of Tottenham Court 
Road Chapel, London, a successor of 
Whitefield and a preacher of considerable 
fame among the English Congregationalists, 
has becn secured for the summer and well 
advertised ; and the iron tabernacle is filled 
every Sunday with interested worshipers. 

Mr. Bevan isa stout, ruddy-faced man, 
perhaps forty-five years of age, about five 
feet eight or nine inches in hight, with black 
bair, thrown back from his forehead, and 
thin black side-whiskers. The upper part 
af bis face suggests Dn "Faylor, of the Tet 











ernacle, whom he also somewhat resembles 
in his manner. I1is voice is a pleasant one 
and his tones, though conversational for 
the most part, are reverent and impressive. 
There is nothing tempestuous about bis ora- 
tory and the quiet colloquial passages must 
be heard with difficulty in the remote cor- 
ners of the great church; but the stillness 
shows that he keeps the attention of his 
auditors. The hymns and the Scripture are 
read without demonstration; and the prayer 
is not an essay por a stump speech, but a 
prayer, and, therefore, sacred from. criti- 
cism or comment. - q 

‘* For this cause I bow my knees unto the 
Father.” This was tbe text last Sunday 
evening, taken from Eph. iii, 14. The 
preacher explained briefly, in beginning, that 
the remaining clause of the verse is proba- 
bly an interpolation, and that the meaning 
of the apostle in the next verse is that every 
father’s relation to his children is a copy of 
the divine—that God is the archetype of 
fatherhood. The truth thus brought out the 
preacher declared to be the highest and best 
revelation yet u:ade to the race. This was 
Christ’s doctrine, enforced by him continu- 
ally, and never until his advent fully com- 
prehended. Compare with this the theo'o- 
cian’s God—‘‘a being without parts or pas- 
sions.” To the man in trouble, to the man 
who needsa friend, how much is a God 
worth who has neither parts nor passions? 
Compare again the scientist’s hypothesis of 
an Infinite Unknowable. Who can entrust 
his soul to a nonentity like this? Even 
the God of the old patriarchs is a very 
different being from the one whom Christ 
has taught us to worship. Doubtless many 
of those old saints had their own notions 
about the orthodoxy of a man who dared 
to intimate that the revelation of God pos- 
sessed by them was yet to be made more 
perfect. Nevertheless, wecan see a mar- 
velous growth in the conception of God be- 
tween the days when they lived and the 
days of John the Evangelist. Jacob had a 
wonderful dream ; but, when he awaked in 
the morning, what was his first thought? 
To make a bargain with God, stipulating 
that if God would keep him and bless him 
then he would serve God. The God of the 
early patriarchs. wasa covenant God. But 
we have got beyond that idea. A God of 
love is better than a covenant-keeping God. 
The best relations between a fatber and his 
children are not those tbat are put down in 
contracts. The perfect confidence and the 
filial trust of a son toward bis father admits 
of no treaty stipulation to be enforced, but 
is even shocked and offended at such var- 
gain making. 

Seeing, then, that such is the relation of 
men to God, two things follow: first, that 
men ought to resemble God in their cbarac- 
ters; and, secondly, that they ought to trust 
him. This practical part of the sermon was 
very effective—a direct, manly, fervent word 
of exhortation. There was no overstraining 
of the voice. There was no overstatement 
of the truth. There was, as there bad been 
through. the whole discourse, perfect poise 
aod self-possession. The closing passage, 
which described a degraded woman return- 
ing after a life of shame to herold homeand 
simply saying, ‘‘ Mother, I found the door 
unlocked and T lifted the latch and came in 
without knocking,” while the mother said 
only, ‘Child, the door has never been locked 
since you went out of it,” was most tend- 
erly spoken. 

Altogether, it was most wholesome and 
satisfying preaching. Artistically, it was 
far less perfect than some that we may heur 
in Brooklyn. The rhetoric showed occa- 
sionally a rngged edge, and there was no 
attenpt at putting the sermon into perfect 
form for the privter; but the truth which 
the speaker told possessed his soul quite as 
perfectly as if he had striven after artistic 
effects, and perhaps went to the hearts of 
his hearers with even greater power be- 
cause of its artless utterance, 

rr 

Tus following is an extract from a letter 
of Bishop Hare, dated Cheyenne Agency, D. T., 
June 24, 1874: 

“An Indian chief yesterday gave me the 
boundary of the Sioux reservation, and re- 
marked that the President had promised his 
boys (soldiers) shor.ld not invade it. If the In- 
dians should attack the expedition which is 

v: ioux he Black 
grins to invade. She Siou pouptry. (b e ; 
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Curcaco, in its determination to be all glori- 
ous within and without, magnificent in its rest- 
dences and business edifices, asin its avenues 
and parks, has again ‘had the terrible aid of 
fire. The last conflagration has destroyed per- 
haps five millions of property; but it has also 
literally wiped out the worst part of the city 
and made room for great improvements. It 
seems incredible that so extensive a conflagra- 
tion could occur in a city which has had its ex- 
perience and which possesses all the modern 
appliances for fighting fire. Even Constanti- 
nople or Yedo, with no fire department and no 
engines, appears to quite as good advantage as 
Chicago. Low, crowded wooden houses burn 
easily, and if you mix up with them a few oll 
works you are safe in warranting a truly 
Oriental conflagration, which only the lake will 
stop. Of course, there isthe usual complaint 
that the fire department was inefficient, that 
it failed to fight fire with gunpowder, and the 
usual promises that everything will be reformed 
and made secure for the future. Our own 
opinion is that there is no security and will be 
none until the large collections of shanties have 
been replaced by municipal enactment or mer- 
cifully removed by a flaming Providence. We 
must not forget to add that it is announced in 
widely displayed headlines by that paper “The 
Office of The Cynosure Saved’’; and we trust 
that, in view of this undeserved mercy, the 
much-suffering people of Chicago will take 
heart of hope and join in The Cynosure’s ejacu. 
lation of ‘‘ Glory be unto God!’ 


THE threatened war with the Sioux, started 
by the Custer expedition into their territory, 
seems to be showing its results, as we feared, 
in attacks on white settlements. A party or 35 
miners at Seminole is reported as attacked by 
Sioux and several killed. The unfortunate 
thing about it just now is that there is need of 
having Red Cloud and Spotted Tail and the 
men around them in good temper, because of 
some pending negotiations for relinquishing 
the right of buffalo hunting in Nebraska, and 
for the removal of the Spotted Tail agency. 
The commissioners just now going out. with 
Bishop Hare for this negotiation will not be 
likely to find the Indians in a very 
amiable frame of mind on _ account 
of this wicked infraction of a. solemn 
treaty. Another important point is that 
the cavalry is really needed at some other 
points further south, where the Cheyennes and 
Comanches seem to be stirring up mischief. If 
awarsprings up in the Indian Territory, it 
will be largely because the Government has 
failed to protect Indians from white marauders, 
During the whole winter Indians have seen 
Kansas buffalo hunters killing their ‘‘ cattle,” 
as they call the buffalo, for their hides. They 
know that these buffaloes are decreasing, and it 
exasperates them beyond measure to see 
such wanton destruction of their herds. It is 
just the same to them as for an Indian to go 
into a settlement and kill a white man’s cattle 
in his yard. Another source of aggravation 
has been the constant stealing of ponies from 
the Indians by white men, who have taken 
them into Kansas; and it has not been within 
the power of the agent to induce the author- 
ities of Kansas to return them. This bad state 
of things in the Indian Territory is due 
largely to the fact that there is no govern- 
ment there. The President urged very 
strongly in bis message to Congress that a 
government should be established. The Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs both urged the matter upon 
Congress, but without result; and to day that 
whole region of country Is practically without 
any law and marauding is done at wili in 
almost any part of their territory. It isa picas- 
ure to state, however, lying te’s\~ims to the 
contrary notwithstanding, that Sa: iis: and Big 
Tree, who were released on paiuic from the 
Texas Penitentiary, have proved tacmselves 
true to their pledges anid are now taking the 
side of peace with other Kiowas, at Fort Sill. 


Tue Union Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee have issued an address to the people of 
the United States, filling more than six col- 
umons of the New York Zimes. The address 
tells what the Democratic party did and what 
it did not do before the war, and also what it did 
and did not do during the war, and thence traces 
its history down to the present time. The 
record of the Republican party is then sum- 
marized. The conclusion of the Committe is 
as follows: , 

“Upon all these considerations, for all these 
reasons we think you should send Republicans, 
and not Democrats, to the next Congress. If 
you cherish the deeds of the recent past and 
would not see them undone, if you respect 
the present and would not disgrace it, or if 
you have bope for the future and would 
realize that hope, we urge you to send Repub- 
licans, and not Democrats, to the next 
gress. 


While we think thet the Committes could 
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have much better sald their say ina sincle 
cotumn, or two atthe most, we entirely agree 
with them in the desire that the next Congress 
should be Republican. Wedo not regard the 
mission of the Republican party as by any 
means ended. It has work yet to do, and the 
general interests of the country will be safer 
in its hands than in those of the Democracy. 
It is, however, far more in:portant that honest 
Men, men who are not in the market to be 
bought or sold, should be sent to Congress 
than that they should be of this or that polit- 
ical faith. Both parties have an abundance of 
dishonest men who would like to be members 
of the next Congress.’ The Republican party 
will be most likely to succeed by not nomi- 
nating any of these men. Their best place is 
in private life, 





In their address to the American people the 
Republican Congressional Committee mention 
‘three great labors’ which demand the con- 
tinuance of the Republican party in power, 
the first of which they thus describe: 

“The Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution is not yet enforced by ‘ appropriate lez- 
islation.’ Millions of American citizens are 
denied even the common law nights of locomo- 
tion because they are black. It such wrongs 
are tobe redressed, the Republican party alone 
ean do it.” 

This, which was meant for the hearing of the 

colored people, especially in reference to the 

failure of Congress at the last session to pass 

the Supplementary Civil Rights Bill, we regard 

as a very lame kind of special pleading. The 
Republican party has been in power ever since 

the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment; 

and, if anything more than has. been done needs 
to be done for its legislative enforcement, this 
party could have done it years ago. There has 
been no want of voting power to pass the 
Civil Rights Bill, which was so strenuously 
urged by Mr. Sumner, or the bill that failed at 
the last session. The simple truth fs, the Re- 
publican party os represented in Congress has 
not seen fit to pass sucha bill, and there is 
not much probability that the future will work 
any change in this respect. The great diffi- 
culty consists in the fact that no such bill lies 
within the legitimate province of Congress. 
Were the fact otherwise, the Republican party 
would be utterly inexcusable for not having long 
since passed it; and the colored people would 
be justified in regarding the party as false and 
hypocritical. It has had the voting power, 
but has not chosen to exercise it. We are ia 
hearty sympathy with the objects of the bill, if 
secured by the proper authority; but we do 
not believe in violating the Constitution for 
the sake of a good end. Nor do we believg in 
the political trickery of-bribing the adhesion of 
colored voters to the Republican party by 
promises which that party, if we can judge 
from the past, does not expect to fulfill. 


Tue wire-pollers of the De nocratic party in 
this state—the men who undertake to arrange 
things beforeband and do the thinking for the 
people—are now sharply canvassing the ques- 
tion as to their gubernatorial caudidate to be 
voted for next fall. The names of Seymour, 
Kernan, Potter, Beach, Judge Church, and 
Samuel J. Tilden of this city, are spoken of. 
The strongest man they can put into the field 
is Judge Church ; yet itis understood that he 
decidedly objects to being a candidate. As to 
the Republican candidate, but one name has 
been mentioned, and that name is John A. 
Dix. His nomination two years ago added 
largely to the Republican strength and vote 
of this state; and we do not believe that there 
isany Othar man inthe whole state whom 
the Republican party will be so cer- 
tain to elect. We presume that Governor 
Dix will be renominated. IIe should be, as a 
matter of party policy, a3 well as an expression 
of public confidence in one whose whole carcer 
has been marked by distinguished ability and 
unquestioned integrity. New York State has 
never had a better governor and seldom so 
good a one. Ilis nomination would be tanta- 
mount tv an election, no matter who may be 
nominated by the Democrats. The Republican 
party needs its strongest man for a standard- 
bearer this fall, and that man by all odds is 
John A. Dix. He has so honored the office 
that tae people will be glad to honor him by a 
second election. 


Tne report given by Senator Robertson, o 
South Carolina, of an interview between him 
andthe President in regard to the affairs of 
that state would seem to indicate that Pres- 
ident Graot, although he rather rouzhly 
snubbed the Taxpayers’ Committee, bas come 
to the conclusion that he had better cut loose 
from the official thieves and rascals who have 
so wantonly plundered taat tax-ridden state, 
They are a set of conspirators, professing to be 
the friends of the colored people and the 
friends of the President. The fewer such 
friends both have the better wiil it be for 
both. What the National Administration should 
dois to show them ‘no favor ahd besldw bo 
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offices at their, bidding or suggestion. They 
ere freebooters disguised under the livery of 
the. Republican. party and shonld have no 
standing at Washington; Mr. Rainey, the col- 
ored member of Congress from South Carolina, 
bas denounced them to the President as a pack 
of thieves. Senator Rol-ertson is seeking their 
overthrow, and the substitution of honest men 
in their place. The President cannot directly 
interfere with the effairs of that state ; yet he 
can place the influence of his administration 
against these speckled birds of ill omen, and 
this will help honest men there to drive them 
from power. Indeed, the )’resident has quite 
a number ef Republican fricods at the South, 
many of them his own appol ateea, of whom he 
would do well. thoronghly to rid himeelf. 
While they bring no honor to his administra- 
tion, they are a disgrace to the Republican 
name. 





On the eighteenth day of August a new cOn- 
stitution will be submitted to the citizens of 
Obio. Among the articles to be voted on sep- 
arately are two on the subject of the traffic in 
intoxicating liquors, either of which may be 
adopted or both of which may be rejected. 
They read ae follows : 

PROPOSITION NUMBER THREE—TRAFFIO IN IN- 
TOXICATING LIQUORS. 
For License, 

“License to traffic in spirituous, vinous, or 
malt liquors, under such regulations and limita- 
tions as shall be prescribed by law, may be 
granted: but this section shall not prevent the 
general assembly from passing laws to restrict 
such'traffie and to compensate injuries result- 


” 

ing therefrom. ipisake'D 

No licente'to traffle in intoxicating liquors 
shall be granted; but the general sasembly 
may by law. restrain or prohibit such traffic 
or provide against evils resulting therefrom.’ 
The word license has an unsavory odor; but 
we suppose that, if we were to pick up the 
dirty thing and examine it carefully, it would 
prove to he just this—a special tax on those 
who sell liquor and the prohibition of the sale 
by such as do not pay the tax. Sucb a license 
can be given. only bya state which does not 
prohibit the traffic; but it is the failure to pro- 
hibit, end not the fact of tax paying, which 
gives the licensed parties an immunity in the 
sale. The first proposition we should oppose 
as neeless... It first allows licenses to be given 
or refused, and restrictive laws to. be passed or 
not passed. But all that range the legislature 
has and would bave without any special article 
ia the. constitution. The second proposition 
leaves: it te .the legislature whether the 
sale of liquor shall be free or. restricted, 
but forbids a tax on liquor sellera. It allows 
freq liquors, but forbids taxed liquors, Now, 
with the sentiment that. neither a man uor a 
state should make money ont of an evil or asin 
we have the heartiest sympathy; but we hard- 
ly thnk it:worth while to put it into the. con- 
stitution. Besides, prohibition will not be feas- 
ibl. in the large cities of Ohio for a generation 
to come, and optional prohibition or a damage 
law will be the only practicable means of fight- 
ing the; evil, and these are available onder 
elther proposition. Ourown belief is that the 
temperance people of Obio would do as well to 
vote down. both propositions and make their 
fightin the anoual legislatures. 





Tus. commissioners appointed under the 
Geneva Award Act, passed by Congress just at 
the close of the session, consist of Messrs. 
Wells. of Michigan; Porter, of Pennsylvania ; 
Baldwin, of Iowa ; Raynor, of North Carolina ; 
and Ryerson, of New Jersey. The Secretary of 
State ‘has given them notice to convene in 
Washington on the 224 of this month. The 
cases that will come before them are onlya por- 
tion of those that were considered and includ- 
ed by the Geneya Tribunal in making the 
Award. Only that class of claimants about 
which there was no dispute in Congress will be 
heard bythe commission. Their claims in the 
aggregate are estimated to amount to between 
three and four millions of dollars. This wil! 
leave the larger part of the Award still undis- 
tributed. Itis to be hoped that Congress will 
at the next session make a final disposition of 
the whole question by providing for complet- 
ing the distribution according to the principles 
upon which the Award was made. Its essen- 
tial duty is that of a trustee. Every principle of 
honor and good faith steraly demands that the 
parties whose losses were computed in making 
up the Avard should be recognized and treated 
as levitimate claimants. When all these par- 
ties are paid, the United States would, if there 
be a surplus, do a very graceful act by handing 
back the balance to Great Britain. We sup- 
posé there will be no surplus; yet, should there 
be, Great Britafo is the party entitled to it. 





SAMUEL Wurutston, who died last Saturdar, 
at. Easthampton, was the trpical man of 8 class. 
When a boy, he began to fit for college ; but the 
failnre of his eyesight broke up bis plans for an 
education. This.early dream, however, seems 
to have influenced his life, and dig he had 


swoured wealth be devoted it to 


THE, INDEPENDENT. 


advancing the education of others. At theage 
of 27 he marrie) Miss Emily Graves, whose.eu- 
ergy and assistance were the beginning of his 
success in life. She began to cover lasting but- 
tons by hand, to earn money for benevolent 
purposes. The busiress grew, until they em- 
ployed: the neighbors in the work, and finally 
machinery was. introduceJ, Mr. Williston af- 
terward became proprietor or stocxholder in 
several manofacturing establishments, which 
gave large returns, When Amberst College 
was financially at ita lowest ebb, soon after Dr, 
Hitchcock took the presidency, he came to its 
relief with a liberality which may be said to 
have saved the institution and earned the last- 
ing gratitude of all itssons. He has since then 
been a liberal benefactor, besides founding Wil- 
listen Seminary, in Easthampton, to which he 
eave nearly $350,000. That school ranks equal, 
ly with Andover and Exeter as one of the very 
best academies in the country. Being a man 
penetrated with religious convictions and prin- 
ciples, he felt that he had been made the stew- 
ard, not the master of his wealth; and he wat 
faithful to the trust of doing good with it. It 
is understood that a large part of his property 
is bequeathed to Amherst College and to Willis- 
ton Seminary. His death will raise the ques- 
tion whether it is not due to his memory that 
the name of Amherst should. be changed to 
Williston College. 





We have received from the Rev. Phineas 
Field, of East Charlemont, Mass., information 
and testimony which must set at rest forever 
the question whether America or England 
must have the honor of being the birthplace of 
Brigham Young. We cannot print all his let- 
ter, with the accompanying correspondence, 
but the substance of it is as follows: Hon. 
Hart Leavitt, of Erst Charlemont, Mass., test- 
ifles: “*The place where Brigham Young was 
born is about halfa mile from Sadauga (P. O. 
villagein Whitingham, Vt.), on the road lead- 
ing south and west of the pond; and Hezekiah 
Murdoch told me that he helped the young 
family to load their goods for moving, and that 
he lifted Brigham on board and tucked the 
blanket around him. The family were very 
poor and were helped off, fearing they might 
become paopers.’? Mr. Field adds: ‘*I was 
myself in this village of Sadauga, searching 
out the histury of the old Indian ‘Sau-dan- 
gan,’ for permanent record, when Dr. Cyrus 
Temple voluntarily called my attention to the 
place where Brigham Young was born, which 
is fm sight of the villace of Sadauga. An ac. 
companying letter, written by the Hon. Clark 
Jillson, ¢x-mayor of Worcester, Mass., states 
that the writer has seen lately a letter written 
by Brigham Young to Dr. Martin, a native of 
Whitingham, in which he says that he was 
born in Whitingham, June 1, 1801, and that Dr, 
Humphrey Gould, of Rowe, can point ont the 
house. If born in England, how could Young 
know Dr. Gould, whose father-in-law, Dr. 
Haynes, probably attended at his birth? The 
town clerk of Whitingham says: “I have not 
the least doubt that- Brigham Young was 
bern in Whitingham, Vt?” Mr. Jifison 
adds in another letter that when he was 
a boy the house was standing, and known 
as “The Young Place.”” Moses Dix and Heze- 
kiah Murdock have both pointed out the 
house, and both have told Mr. Jillson “that 
they helped Brigham’s father load his goods 
ina cart, and the family rode on top of the 
goods, drawn by oxen, off forthe West”; and 
“ Murdock eaid that, after Mrs. Young was so 
seated, he boosted up little Brigham to her 
lap. He was then two or three years old.” 
The statements made by Brigham Young’s pre- 
tended wife that he was born in England are 
thus abundantly proved false. We are g'ad to 
have done something to settle this matter, for 
we would not after his death have seven cities 
contend for the honor of not having given him 
birth, 





A Mr. Lrxxuaw, of North Carolina, a strict 
Methodist and a man of exemplary deportment 
in all respects bnt one, was recently indicted 
on the charce of disturbing religious worship. 
It seems that this Mr. Linkhaw believes that 
singing is singing, and that it is his duty to 
worship God by singing in the congregation. 
He believes m congregational singing. Nature 
has gifted him with an enormous larynx, and 
henee his vocaliza ion is frigutfally ponderous, 
When he sings nobody else can with any hope 
of even hearing himself. Brother Linkhaw 
drowns all the other voices in the charms of his 
own melody. He sings but one tune, and this 
he always composes as he sings it. And then 
he has the way of coming out about one 
line behind the other singers, and afford- 
ing the congregation the pleasure of a 
svveet interlude while the choir“dre teking 
breath. In all this he is perfectly conscien- 
tious and sincere, and can’t be budged an inch 
from’the even tenor of his way. Sing bemust, 
no matter what happéns. When Brother Link. 
haw sings, some of the people get mad and 





ethers roer with laughter. He was finally ig- 





dicted as a disturber of religious worsbip. The 
jpry convicted him ; but the judge, coming to 
his rescue, set aside the verdict, remarking 
that “it would’ seem that the defendant is a 
proper subject for the disetpline of. his church, 
but not for the discipline of the edurts.”” Not 
decidiug whether thie is good or bad law, we 
advise Brother Linkvaw andall others whose 
singing is a nuisance toa whole congregation, 
or any considerable portion of, it, not to mur- 
der the sensibilities of other people when thry 
worship God. Something in this world is due 
to auditory nerves. 





«eee The Ohurch Journal asks, with some 
asperity ‘‘What constitutes a layman?” and 
preceeds with its queries after the following 
fashion : 


“Is an unbaptized man alayman?. Isa man 
baptized with schismatical or heretical bap- 
tism, which be lias never’ asked the Church‘to 
acknowledge or to supplement in any way, @ 
layman? Is a man self-excommunicate, wuo 
who has deliberately refused his duty and done 
all hecould to cancel his membership, is te a 
layman? Is nota layman simply a 


the Church,a member of the Church who % 


notaclergyman? And are not ail others ex- 
cluded from the character?” 


Members of the non-Episcopal churches will 
please take notice that they are not entitled to 
be cailed laymen. It is only the Church with 
the capital C which can confer that degree. 


-eeeThe editor of the California Christian 
Advocate finds in the New York Advocate an 
article written to prove that the Bible wines 
were not, as Dr. Lees supposes, mainly mo- 
lasses and water. Whereupon the editor draws 
the following charitable infereuce concerning 
the writer of the article: 

“We fear that he is an occasional wine- 
bibber; hence, he would be comforted with the 
thought that good men in Bible times were 
accustomed to drink intoxicating wines.’’ 


If we should say that such intemperate and 
unchristian comments as the above are worse 
than the drinking of any sort of wine we 
should expose ourselves to the charge of wine- 
bibbing, no doubt. Nevertheless, the remark 
would be strictly true. 


----The death of Professor Emil ‘Roediger, 
the eminent German Hebrew scholar, will not 
attract mueh notice here ; but-a large number 
of our clergy will remember bim as the editor 
of Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. He was one 
of the most accomplished and broad Oriental 
scholars of his country and one of the found- 
ers of the German Oriental Society. Forsome 
years bis health has been euch that he has been 
unable to pursue his studies, and his unused 
library tantalized ‘him so’ that he'was ready to 
sell is. Webelieve the'sale, at very reason: 
able rate, has not: yet been made, and we 
should be glad‘if it could be secured by some 
American institution, 


--.-Our department of “Science ” otight to 
have cultivated botanists. Why is it, then, that 
not one,of them has sent us‘a correction of the 
statement, quoted by us. last. week. froma late 
botanical volume, that a churchyard in Free- 
hold was the only known locality in New Jer- 
sey of the Canada Thistle? One of our ed- 
ilors the next day after the paper appeared 
happened to notice a bank In Jersey City, in the 
cut made by the Pennsylvania Railroad, cov- 
ered with the pestilerit weed, and in full view! 
of every passenger comiig into New York. 
But this need not discourage the Presbyterians 
of Freehold if they have undértaken: the task 
of annihilating the weed, 


....Some lunatic sends usa eircular calling: 
for “a universal perpetual onion prayer- 
meeting.’’ But, for the fear that our readers 
would be guilty of laughing at what ie meant 
as ascrious thing, we would print the aston, 
ishing prayer which it is proposed to offer. 
Those who do not offer it will be concerned to 
learn that ‘“‘the opposite course of that noted 
woman, Rev. 17—that carries the golden cup 
in her band—is to be’ taken without regard to 
result in this case, as well as the undue im- 
portance given to money and worldly treasures 
at other points.’ 


--..“*A print calling itself the Church Jour- 
nal” —that is the phrase with which the Church 
Times describes our spirited neighbor. ‘This 
‘‘print” has, according te. the Zimes, been 
“playing into the hands of the Puritan fac- 
tion” and “‘ denying certain Catholic verities.’’ 
The Times seems to agree wita the Psalmist 
that Charchmen of low degre are vanity and 
Churchmen of high degree are a'lie, and that 
nobody is anything but & kaave unless he is 9 
full-blooded Ritualist. 


....A French paper mentions it as a remark- 
able thing that'in two Américan schools es- 
tablished in Rome by Mrs. Gould boys and 
girls study together ani recite in the same 
classes. This system, says our exchange, has 
the object of making “the boys respect the 
girls and the girls respect themselves” (as ff 
there were no danger but that the boye would 
get all the respect they needed from themselves 
or ; “and gives’ exeelient 
or from the thier sex), “and given exesliont rp 














-e+.The variabieness of moral standards ig 
well fllustrated by the Jadgment’ of a bright 
little girl, strictly reared among the Seventh 
Day Baptists and now sojourning with Epis- 
copaliins. “‘Uncle W——1s'a bad man,” she 
sid to her Httle cousin. ‘* What) does he. do 
that his bad?” waethe indignant query. The 
little Sabbatarian was ready with a crushing 
indictment: ‘‘ He smokes and keeps Sunday!” 


....If any one fails ‘to appreciate. what a. 
loss. American. acholarship sustained in. the 
death of Professor Hadley, of Yale College, let 
him read in the last Academy an extremely 
eulogistic review of his posthumous “‘ Essays 
Philological and Critieal,’’ written by Professor 
D. B. Munro, one of the very best Latin scuol- 
ars in Great Britain. 


«++. Church. and. State quotes an Episcopal 
clergyman who, on being asked ‘* What shall 
be done to give the Episcopal Church its right 
ful influence ?’’ answered: ‘* Break the hurdy. 
gurdy and restore the buman mind.” We 
forbear to ask which one of the Church organs 
it is that is thus contemptuously referred to 
as the hurdy-gurdy. 


....From the advertisement column of the 
English Church Times the following is clipped: 

‘Birettas.—We import these direct from 
Rome, and are therebv enabled to sell thei at 
about half price. Priests’ et cks, now so uni- 
versally worn, —They are the only correct collar 
that should be worn bya priest. Zuchettas 
made from correct Roman models and. are 
most. worn by priests at funerals.” 


.... Inthe Congregational Mioisters’ Meeting 
at Boston, last Monday, one speaker remarked 
that “‘tifty years ago there were not as many 
Methodists as there are now, thank God !” 
Whether it was the past or the present that he 
was thankfnl for the good brother did not make 
sufficiently clear. 


+»«-One, of the sensational story papers is 
publishing a tale with this title: ‘*The Sweet 
Sisters of Inchvarra; or, the Vampire of the 
Guillamores.” 


«+The authorship.of a certain well-known 
work is ascribed by an advertisement in The 
Atheneum to “Thomas A. Kempis.”’ 

-..-** Tattooing a cathedral’? is what Church 
Bells calls the decoration of 8t.Paul’s proposed 
by Mr. Burges. 

SS 


Religions Sntelligenee, 


Tue Rev. George C. Noyes, the connsa 





of Mr. Swing im the late trial, writes to The 


Evangelis! giving sone reasons for the state- 
ment whicb has been frequently repeated that 
the prosecution of Mr, Swing does is effect in- 
volve the former issues of Old and New 
School. He points out that Professor Patton, 
after having reed-all Mr; Swing’s sermons and 
after having repeatedly said that a declaration 
from the latter of his #ceceptance of the com- 
mon Evangelical faith would satisfy him, was 
yet unwilling, when that declaration was made, 
to receive it and Insieted on proceeding with the 
trial. This he seems to think was quite ccn- 
trary to the spirit and the methods of the New 
Schoo! Churcb. In the-second place, Mr. Swing 
explicitly declared that he held the doctrines 
of the creed in the New School interpretation 
of them, and no proof is brought to the con- 
trary; yet the prosecution is persisted in. 
Auother point is strongly made ip the folluw- 
ing words: 

‘* That Old and New School are invo!ved in 
this matter may be made conspicu-usly evident 
by comparing the covenant of reunion with the 
indictment against Professor Swing. It was a 
part of that covenant, in substance but not in 
evar ips jodie aria Be 

C 
fer Swing, in fact, though not in the inten- 
tion of the prosecator, isa flagrant infraction 


| of that covenant. If ever there was.a 


glaring 
instance of a man being made an offender fora 
word, the Chicavo heresy trial farnishes that 
instance. When clear and unmistakable proof 
can be found against a minister for defection 
from fundamental doctrine, let him be ar- 
ralgned aud adjudged guilty on that evidence, 
Ifsuch had been the case before the Chicago 
Presbytery every member of it would have 
voted guilty. But the case was far otherwise. 
The character of the evidence brought to sup- 
Rt the graver charges of the indictmen! may 
a-certained by noticing the character of the 
lighter charges. Judying by this rule, what 
shall be said of arraizning a minister as a her- 
etic for speaking of baptism ‘as a beautiful 
form’; or for saying ‘we know not what nor 
where is our God, our Heaven’; or for claim- 
ing that ‘the doctrines of Christianity are 
thoee wLic' may be tried by the human heart’; 
or for declaring that ‘ unbelief is not arbitrary, 
but a natural damnatiun’; or for teaching that 
God has something to do witb the calling of 
men to other offices as well asthat of the min- 
istry? Would aNew School Presbytery ever 
have arraigned aman for offenses like these? 
Such an idea is f ) 
reunited. Church a brother, rightly distin- 
guished, wicely and Sorthily ogloved has been 
arraigned on just these ebat More and 
worse than 


that. By some of his corpreshe: 
ters (and. they were never New Scuool men) be 
has been actually condemned as one who, for 
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wounds be torn ? Why, 8o man, unless 
he bea fool, can avoid criminul s h where 
atterancés like these are withaw solemnity 


pronounced criminal,’’ 


..eeMore heresy in Chicego! Tere is the 
Rev. Arthur Swazey, D. D., of the Ashland-ave* 
Presbyterian church, preaching on the salvation 
of the virtuous heathen a sermon which must 
make the ears of every “‘ historic’’ Presbyterian 
to tingle. Take a specimen: 


** Whatever the sacrificial work of Christ 
may effect, independent of man’s condition or 
character—and we orthodox people suppose it 
ia of vast moment, as making the groves for 
ustification—it may as well be for Socrates as 
‘or Moses, for the original Buddhaas for Elijab, 
for Chunder Sen and the Mikado of Japan as 
for Dean Stanley and Queen Victoria. Christ 
died for man as man. The altar at Jerusalem 
which dripped with the blood of the sacrifice 
was the altar of the Great High Priest who 
atoned all sin for all nations and for all time. 
So far, then, as the ground of gratuitous justi- 
fieation is concerned, justification without 
works, Penelope, and for that matter Messali- 
oa herself, is no further removed from the 

ce of God than Salome and Mary Magdalen. 
There are no more difficulties in the way o1 an 
outright forgiving of one man $han another. 
If the atonement of Calvary be, as so many 
strongly insist, the underwork of salvation, ano, 
asa ground of forgiveness,is such independently 
of the knowledge, or virtue, or the faith of the 
man, then it may as well be the ground of 
mercy to Seneca, to the mother of the Gracchi, 
as to Isaiah or or the mother of Zebedee’s 
ebildren. The ab extra and supernatural part of 
redemption fits the condition of the heativen as 
it does that of the Christian. The other part of 
salvation—trust in God, loyalty to God and the 
truth, the acquisition of the seed principie of 
right living, the dominance of moral ideas, 
victory over the world, self-denial, good will, 
and whatever else is included in a beart essen- 
tially right—are not these things ible to 
the heathen? Could Buddha have con- 
c2ived a reformation so pure and so spiritual that 
many a Christian may be ashamed as he com- 

ares his life with the precepts of this venera- 
le heathen without being possessed of that 
something which we call the true life? Could 
Aristides allow so much money to pass through 
his hands and not an obolus siick to bis 
fingers, and in al] things oppose corruption 
more steadily and witha cleaner record than 
apy Christian statesn:an of our times, snd not 
have the seed principle of the good and true 
man in him? Could Epicuras preach and 
practice the doctrine that the soul is the man, 
and attaina virtue as severe as that of the 
Puritan, and not be at the core what the Puri- 
tan was? Could Cicero inquire so steadily 
and think so eagerly on the question of im- 
mortality, and not, likea good Christian, in- 
terrogate himself seriously as to the way io £ 
which he might attain the blessedness of that 
onder world? . . . I am told that they 

now nothing of Jesus Christ the Savioor, and, 
therefore, cannot believe in him. This is cer- 
tainly a great misfortune. There is, indeed, a 
great deficiency of moral power. But I re- 
member that Enoch and Noah lacked this same 
moral power. I observe also that in many 
Christian churches Christ is bid away among 
cer ies or theologies. I call to mind that 
there is no Christian sect which does not re- 
pudiate the idea of infant damnation. And 
yet, of Enoch, and Noah, and the theologians, 
and the ritualists,and the great throng of in- 
fant souls, we bupe for their salvation! I, 
therefore, see no reason for doubting the sal- 
vation of herthens because they have not 
heard of Jesus ; for doubting that, even with 
their great lack of moral power, the heathen 
in many instances may be made so nearly right 
in heart as to be a gthe red d of the 
Lord.” 


.-eeA correspondent of Church and State 
makes the following suggestions concerning 
the settlement of disputes in that devomina- 
tion : 

“We believe that every attempt to secure 
ritual uniformity by legislation is a mistake, 
and that the one great. pressing need of the 
Charch is a declaration that the Prayer Book 
is adirectory of public vesship. to be trecly 
used by the clergy as in their best judgment 
shall best promote the spiritual edification and 
well-being of the people. This and nothing 
less than this will give peace in our borders 
and save the Church from that dismemberment 
with which it is now so seriously threatened. 
Let nothing be used but the Prayer Book, but 
let the Prayer Book be freely used.”’ 
Editorially the same paper declares that 
Episcopacy is now on its trial, the strain 
coming in two places. First, the Amer- 
ican people are 60 little disposed to 
brook authority that the episcopal office is 
regarded with less respect than it ought to be ; 
and, secondly, ‘* no bishop can be elected who 
is nota party man, whereas not to be a party 
man is an absolutely essential qualification of 
a good bishop.” ‘Unhappily, just now 
breadth is regarded as disloyalty to truth and 
aman who declines to be anything more or 
less than a Churchman is suspected of being 
no Churchman at all.” Church and State says 
that, with the General Convention and the 
Church Congress so near, it is of great im- 
portance that the foundations of the Churca be 
well considered. 

“We may depend upon it that we shall be 
well watched. Many of our most serious diffi- 
culties arise from the largeness of our claims 
and a not altogether inoff:nsive assertion of 
our ecclesiastical supremacy. The sects which 
we have somewhat haughtily lectured and 
with which we decline to have any close or real 
communion will have an opportunity next Oc- 
tober of seeing what we really are and hearing 
what we have to say for ourselves. If they 
find that each party in the Cbhureb is trying to 
oust every other, that we are dev a} our~ 
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contribution toward the salvation of mankind 
isa series of regulations about clerical cos- 
tume ; ff they find that we hate one another so 
intensely that a new set. of muzzies must be iv- 
vented to keep us from biting, tbe tallest talk 
about our catholicity will very little avail us, 
Aod if they find us suspecting and abusing our 
bishops, will they not say: This is your at- 
vine form of church polity and these are the 
men of yourown choice? Whatever else the 
bishops are, they are the representatives of 
those who clhoose them.” 

++e-Dr. Wordsworth, the English Bishop of 
Lincoln, has been presiding at a me us 
in bis own cathedral town, called to hear a lec- 
ture on the lie and times of John Wesley. At 
the conclusion of the lecture the Bishop pro- 
nounced a eulogy on the great Methodist. The 
chief virtue of the latter was, however, in 
Bishop Wordsworth’s view, his resolve that 
none of his followers who hud not received 
orders in the Church of England should admin- 
ister the sacraments. On the basis of this 
rule the Bishop thought that there might be 
an Immediate reunion of the Wesleyans with 
the parent Church. If they would only admit 
that their ministers on whose heads episcop:l 
hands had not been laid were only laymen, he 
would not object to worship in the conygrega~ 
tions. “That was the olive branch he held 
out, but be would not let them administer the 
sacraments.” On this the Broad Church Spee- 
tator rather tartly remarks: 

‘‘ That is, indeed, an olive branch just big 
enough fora wren. If they give up everything, 
and the Church gives up nothing, the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln will not any longer account 
them schismatic and will condone their past 
sins in pretending to administer sacraments 
that were no sacraments. Could he ask more 
of any sect than to give up all that distin- 
guishes it from the Church, whether that be 
much or little? We should doubt whether 
even the exciting prospect of worshiping under 
the Lord Bishop of Lincoln will take the Wes- 
leyans back to the Church on such uninviting 
terms.”’ 

....The “ Public Worship Regniation Bill” 
of Lord Shaftesbury and Archbishop Tait is now 
on its passage through the lower house of Par- 
liament. Mr. Russell Gurney has it in charge 
The expectation was that the Commons would 
deal with it summarily; but the dispatches 
say that Mr. Gladstone has withdrawn a reso- 
jution against it which he had introduced, in 
consideration of the unanimity of the vote iv 
ts fayor on the second reading. The bill of 
the Bishop of London giving to convocation 
the right to proceed with ecclesiastical legis- 
lation is not to be proceeded with during this 
session. The Spectator says about it : 

“When Parliament begins to forget that 
Parliament made the Reformed Church we 
now have, and accordingly gives up its initia- 
tive in retorming thet Church to a compara- 
tively fortuitous concourse of clergymen, Par- 
liament itself will be approaching, we suspect, 
ita excond childnood, aud some one will soon 
be iuund again to ‘take away its bauble,’”” 
But here in America it seems plain that a 
legislative body can find plenty to do without 
meddling with church matters at all; and the 
tme may come when that fact will be visible 
without a telescope to spectators in Englard. 


..-.-Another Prussian bishop is on bis way 
to jail. Bishop Martin, of Paderborn, has re- 
ceived a summons from the government to pre- 
sent himeélf within three days, in order to un“ 
cergo the term of imprisonment to which he 
bas been sentenced for violation of the Falck 
laws. It is not likely that he will answer the 
summons; bat the government will, of course, 
go after him and use “force’’ in placing 
him in prison. Those Roman Catholic bish- 
ops of Prussia who are out of jail have 
bad another conference, and rumors have 
been in circnlation that they bad agreed upoo 
overtures of reconciliation to the state. These 
rumors have been denied, and have not proba- 
bly any other foundation than the known will- 
ingness of a mivority of the prelates to Come to 
terms with the state. The Provincial Corre- 
spondence, Bismarck’s organ, declares, however, 
that the state will make uo concessions. If, 
as is reported, the bishops are willing to make 
an arrangement with the government, by com- 
pletely separating church and state, Bismarck 
will put himself clearly in the wrung by reject- 
ing their overtures, 


eeeeThe dispute between Father Stack, of 
Williamsport, Pa., and his bishop, which bas 
been in litigation before an examiver ap. 
pointed by the courts since 1873, is making 
some progress toward a decision. The ev- 
idence taken by the examinver is now in, and it 
embraces the testimony of the most learned 
and distinguished authorities on the laws, 
history, and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh. It will shortly be reviewed by the 
Court of Common Pleas in Williamsport, after 
which it will go before the Supreme Court in 
Philadelphia for final action. The question i, 
whether a Roman Catholic bishop can remove 
a priest from his charge without ecclesiastical 
trial. Father Stack insists thai there is a reg- 
ular course of procedure in such cases. Tle 
bishop maintains that the canon law whicu 
‘regulates this procedure is not in foree in this 
‘wountay, and, therefore, the will of the bishop 








is the only law of the inferior clergy, The 
case is one of great interest, as determining the 
legal status of Roman Catholic priests. 


---.Dr. Thompson writes to The Observer 
that Lord Radstock made a great failure in 
Berlin, and gives some reasons for it: 

The con tion was made up almost en- 
tirely of Ameriéans, ‘and, therefore, the 
prest‘ve of his title had none of the effect 
«" a itis likelyto have upon the snobbish 
cuglishman or the courtly Russian. ‘fate 
away the ‘lord,’ and there was nothing left but 
a second-rate lay exborter, whose desultory 
baranxues would soon be voted a bore in any 
weekly prayer meeting in New York. Every- 
body was asking: ‘Upon what ground does 
such'a man thrust himself into the pulpit, un- 
licensed, unordained, uninvited ? Under what 
pretense does such a weak and incoherent ex- 
pounder claim to hold from the Lord a roving 
commission to preach the Gospel?” 

----The Elm place and State-street Congre- 
gational churches of Brooklyn baye resolved 
to unite their fortunes. They are near neigh. 
bors, neither is strong, and both are in debt, 
while the prospects of growth in their neighbor- 
hood are not brilliant; but by consolidating 
they can sell one of thvir buildings for enough 


strong and prosperous church. The State- 
street church is without a pastor and the pas- 
tor of the Elm-place church is the Rev. Isaac 
Clark, to whose sound sense and Christian 
spirit the success of this consolidation is largely 
due. We trust that he will be chosen to remain 
as the pastor of the united society. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tne best ‘Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 











ALWays sure to cure Dyspepsia. It re- 
moves the cause, and therefore removes the 
disease. Its effects are instantaneous — 
don’t take 15 minutes. Its results are per- 
manent and lasting. Coe’s Dyspepsia Cure 
suould have a home in every household. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tor GornaM Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country, 











READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a pew 
Dusivess, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the Unitep States 
Lire INscRANCE Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


TOE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
ROUTE, 


Tne above title designates the Chicago & 
Nortowestern Railway line between Chica- 
go and Omaha. It is the Pioneer Route 
between Chicago and the Missouri River and 
for many months it was the only line con- 
necting with the Union and Central P:cific 
Railroads, for Nebraska, Wyoming, Color- 
ado, California, and the great Pacific slope. 
All trains from the East connect at Chicago 
with this route, Jt ts the shortest and best 
route westward and the only one ronving 
Pullman Palace Drawing-Room and Sleep. 
ing Coaches through Northern Illinois and 
the garden of lowa. The live is laid with 
heavy steel rails and the trains are equipped 
with Miller’s safety platforms, Westing- 
house air-brakes, and all other modern 
appliances for comfort and safety. It is 
eminently the safest, quickest, and best 
route, All ticket agents sell tickets by 
this route, and all well-posted travelers, who 
desire the very best accommodations, select 
tais route when going west of Chicago, 


LIKE TU OBTAIN. 


No doubt the public would like to obtain 
What it requires at as cheap a rate as pos- 
sible, and many times are induced to pur- 
chase the cheapest articles they can pro 
cure, overlooking the fact that, althouzh 
professedly the cheapvst, they are in reality 
the dearest in. the end. Take Dr. Price’s 
Cream Baking Powder and his True Flavor- 
ing Extracts, and they may cost a few cents 
more than the common kinds; yet they are 
the cheapest, for they require one-third less 
in quantity, and when used in cakes, pies, 
puddings, etc., make them splendid and 
ulso wholesome. We have vet to sce the 
housewife that was not satisfied with these 
articles. As there are powders sold in bulk 
for Dr. Price’s—which are not bhis—be sure 
to get the genuine, put up in cans, securely 
labeled, and made only by Steele & Price. 


Usz the Eureka Buttonhole Twist snd 
‘Eureka Machine Twist. They are the best. 




















to pay the debts of both societies, and form one . 
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NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


SPECIAL attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at very low price. E. A, Morrison, 

803 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 








NATIOVAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, U. 8. A 


Tats Company continues to move for- 
ward into public favor, gaining strength 
and popularity daily. Receiving its charter 
from Congress (the only company in the 
country so chartered) pussessing all the 
requisite conditions—such as undoubted se- 
curity, large surplus capital, recognized 
insurance ability in its officers, and marked 
success in its management—and standing 
forth as the Icading stock company of the 
country, it commends itself to all who are 
desirous of securing a policy of life insur- 
ance, 

In these times, when the profits from gen- 
eral business are small and the advertised 
dividends of mutual companies are uncer- 
tain, stock insurance seems to answer the 
demand, for it is simple in its contract, 
definite in its promises, and tells the appli- 
cant for life insurance that for a certain 
amount of premium the ‘‘ Natrona” will 
issue a policy fora certain amount upon his 
life. 

It comes with greater force when we find 
that the rates of premium in the ‘Na 
tional” are over 25 per cent. lower than the 
rates of mutual companies. 

Thbusa business man who lays aside an 
nually a certain amount from his income for 
life insurance can secure a quarter more in- 
surance from the “National” than from 
mutual companies. This isa certainty. A 
life insurance policy is not a speculation; 
but a business safegnard—a bulwark in 
time of trouble, a shelter from the storms 
of life. For the benefits which may come 
from it the insured guarantees an annual 
payment of a certain sum of money 
Mutual companies declare: ‘‘ If you pay us 
our rates, we may return to you a dividend.” 
The “‘ National” declares it will insure lives 
for lower figures, and thus reduces its rates 
25 per cent, This reduction is a secured 
dividend in advance, and a saving which in 
these times prudent business men are quick 
to take advantage of. Itis no wonder that 
the ‘*NaTronaL’s” progress bas been so 
successful. 








PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO. 


Tnts great corporation does an immense 
carrying busivess in passengers and freight, 
asthe following statement trom the Qvm- 
mercial Advertiser of this city will show: 


“The immense freight and passenger 
traffic of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany’s steamers during the week ending 
July 16 may be shown by the following list 
of arrivals anid departures: At San Fran- 
cis-o, the steamship ‘ Granada,’ 390 pas- 
sengers and 1,640 tons of freight; ‘China’ 
968 passengers and 1.280 tons of freight; 
‘Ancon,’ 150 passengers and 500 tons of 
freight; ‘Arizona,’ 287 passengers and 
1,060 tons of freight. From San Francisco, 
‘Colima, 251 passengers and 780 tons of 
freight; ‘China,’ 97 passengers and 2,000 
tons of freight; ‘Ancon,’ 700 tons of 
freight. From Hong Kong the ‘ Colorado’, 
860 passengers ahd 1,280 tons of freight. 
From Panama, the ‘ Costa Rica” 700 tons 
of freight. From Aspinwall, the ‘City of 
Panama,’ 707 tons of freight; at Aspinwall, 
the ‘Acapulco, 272 passengers and 740 
tons of freight. From New York, the 
‘City of Guatemala” 885 tons of freight; 
at New York, the ‘Colon,’ 116 passengers 
and 1,250 tons of freight. This shows in 
all 8,569 passengers and 14,533 tons of 
freight arrived at and departed from the 
above ports within six days. The stuate- 
ment doves not include the business of the 
coast line steamers—viz., five on the coast 
of Japan, three on the coast of Southern 
California, and one on the coast of Central 
America.” 

a 


A SQUARE STATEMENT is that of ‘* The 
Travelers,” of Hartford, in another col- 
umn, Nearly a million surplus, for the 
security of policyholders, At this season 
of summer travel it is wc to have a 
policy in ‘ The Travelers.” 
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CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tre. steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscrioers and friends will please understand ,that they 
can haye this splendid, work of,\art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their. subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6, or for two new subscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone(without Taz INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. ; 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest; 





“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.” —ALEX. H. BULLOCK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

“T have never seen a picture of him that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.’’—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“ It is a wonderfully good likeness.”"—JouN A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“Tt ig a most excellent likeness and a beautifal work of art.”—Jonn Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U. 
8. Treasurer. 


“‘ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rey. T. DeWitt TaLmacg, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.’”,—Dr. Noan Porter, President of Yale College. 

** The likeness is admirable.”.—Joun A. Drx, Governor of New York. 

“Ttisa beantiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’’—Srepuen H. Tyna, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 

City. 

“* Most-excellent.”’—M. R. Wattn, Chief-Jastiee of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.”—Wa. W. BELENAP, Secretary of War. 

“The likeness, as it seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.’”—Gzo. H. WiLi1aMs, Attorney-General. 

‘It strikes me as av excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Jonw G. WHITTIER, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

** Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.”—Jno. J. 
IncALis, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as be appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ "*—W™. Luorp Garrison, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“I think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’’—Z. CHanvier, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.’’—Christian Union. 

“<T have seen none superior to it.”"—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania, 

* The likeness is a very striking one.’”,—Grorar OppYkE, Banker, New York. 

‘*Tt is a faithful likeness of the great-Senator.’»—OLIvER JOmNsON. 

“ An excellent engraving.” —J as. 8. Morrituz, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

“ An excellent steel engraving.’’—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan, 

“Tt is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.” —James E. Enouisu, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

‘+ It is an excellent and pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wa. M. Evarts, New York. 

‘*Reproduces his features with fidelity.” —Smmon Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Beny. F. BuTLeR; Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘It is true to life.”"—Henry Crews, Banker, New York. 

“A most excellent likeness."—A. A. Sarcent, U.8. Senator from California. 

“It is excellent.”—Wm. Wrxpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.”—H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

“ A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—Lyman TREmatnE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

“Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.”.—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“It isa very good.likeness.’’—Hewry W. LonGretiow, Cambridge, Mass. 

‘Ji is admirable and faultless.”—Ilon. Gerrir Smith, Peterboro, N, Y. 

“T like it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countéenance.”—FRED- 
ERICK Dove.ass, Washington, D. C. 

« Admilrable likeness.”—Stewart L. Wooprorp, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness.’’—H. B. Antnony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 

“Tam much pleased with the likeness.”"—Hznry L. Prerce, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“The likeness is perfect.”.—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“ Well executed and a good likeness.’’—Rev. Cas. G. Foyer, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“Tthink it excellentin every réspect.”—P. W. Hrrcncock, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“ The likeness is in my judgment excellent.’’—J. L. Acorn, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.”—Jomn A. Loaay, U. 8. 
Senator from Mlinois. 

‘\A most excellent engraving.’’—Duncan, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

‘Tt is an admirable portrait.”.—CmArLgs R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

“Tt seems to me to be a good engraring.’’—T. D. Wooxser, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“ It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and saffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him uncer the one aspect which it represents:”—OLIVER 

W.ENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 
“T think it very good—faithfal as a likeness and spirited.”.—E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

“Ag a likeness it is perfect.” —J. G. Bare, Speaker House of Representatives. 

“ A better likeness I never saw.’’—T, O. Hows, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin. 

**} consider it an excellent likeness.’’—Jonn SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

* Yourartist has made a great. success.’"—T. W. Trpron, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Ts very truthful.”—L. V. Boy, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“Jt is a good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scnurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“] ihink it extremely good.”—Geo, T. Epmunos, U. 8, Senator from Vermont. 

The engraving preserves the character and expression with remarkable fidelity,” — WENDELL 
Paris, Boston, Mass. 

“It is excellent.’’—Hon, EDWARDS PERREPONT. 

“J think mosthigbly of it as a work of artand as a Mkeness of one of our most memorable 
men,.”"—LEoxaRD Bacoy, LL.D., New Haven, Conn. 

“A steel engraving of Charles Sumner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as @ premium for subscribers to Tae InDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, and which, aside from its interest as & portrait; will be an ornament to avy 
porary” — Daddeoien’s Aeorbhlyp a4 oo . 
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POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on Tue INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
Wi.. “1t regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion comunenced—a practice which in most, 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 





APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance; 
batitis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year's 
subscription, If he commences his paper, say 
Feb, 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
Terry C. BowEy, EsQ., 
No.3 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-OrFicg DEPARTMENT, t 


If avy of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tur INDE- 
PENDENT by notifying bim. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





Amone the manifold and varied curative 
agents which of late years. have been 
brought prominently before the public 
there is one which is well deserving the 
highest consideration of those who may be 
afflicted with dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
kidney complaints, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
fever and ague, diphtberia, bronchial, throat, 
and stomach diseases, headache, heartburn, 
sea sickness, etc. This deservedly popular 
medicinal preparation is the “ Pary Kru1- 
ER,” which has so long been prescribed by 
leading family physicians, with such bene- 
ficial results in the above as well as io 
many other cases. 





Tue Ingham University for young ladies, 
at Le Roy, N. Y., bas been long estab-. 
lished, has a good reputation, aud is mod 
erate in its terms. See advertisement, in 
another column. 





A MATERIAL POINT 


in favor of the ‘** Willcox & Gibbs” Sewlng 
Machine is. that you yourself may soon be- 
come expert in using it, and that then it 
will save you an infinity of labor and worry 
inseparable from other sewing machines. 





LANDAU’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 85 cents. 





To have White Teeth and Sweet Breath 
use THURSTON’S IVORY PEARL TootH PowDER. 


* BUSINESS NOTICES, 


flOUSEKEEPERS 


Electra-Silicon 


<| 's GUARANTEED to be the 
best article kno» p for 
=\{/CLEANING AND POI 
-}]| ISHING GOLD, SILVER, 
PLATED WAKE, ETc. 
‘| Try it. Sold by druggists, 
house-furnishing stores, 
and jewelers. 
COFFIN, REDING 
q TON & CO.. 
Ne. 9 Gold Sireet. 




















Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
e rapper is for anima!s. 
KENTA p OE Price 50 cents; large bottles $1. 





SAN ENTLEMEN 
LADIES ASP? Suk OP 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 
50 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


Send fur Hiustrated Catalocue of Historical, Poet- 
ical, and Juvenile Books. LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 











_EXTERMINATORS 


AND IN 


eV L SRS 


SL, 


| IT WAS CICERO 


who said that ‘‘Men were never so like the 


gods as when bringing health to their 
fellow-men.”’ 





The following Appreved Statement will Speak 
for Itself. 
Boston, March 2%, 1874. 


£0 to the hospital and have m leg qepataied bere 
h . the 


EY en Te. 
moved; but the bone was su much diseased that this 
experiment proved a failure, and L was removed tomy 
home in a hopeless condition. OtWer phy: icians were 
then employed, until! al] the money which L had saved 
from my eacnings had been expended, and one thing 
after another doet ors’ bills, 


n x 
hope for myself except relief by death. At this time 
Mr. Hill, the police oft : 


w me, urzing 
me to giveita faithful trial, sary tor those two 
rat ad some more, 


ain, ren 

VEGETINE three days the pain all left me, 
and my whole complaint seemed to be poaris out 
of me with this corrupted matter, he E- 
TINE was no: only forcing disease from me, but it 
gave me strength from diay to day. WhenlI com- 
menced on the fourth bottle of VEGElLNE the swell- 


has saved my life. 1t has cured my leg and restored 
me to health. My knee bears the marks of my great 
suffering, and it will always afford me plea uretoshow 
the proof of what this good medicine has dune for me. 
lam, dear sir, pi | pasvetully. 
JOHN WELCH, 93 Kneeland street. 


The Policeman’s Statement. 


The above statement is true. I procured the VEGE- 
TLNE for him, and carefully observed his condition 
from the time he commenced to use it until he was 


cured. 
WM. B. HILL, Police Officer, 
ttation Four, Bost_n, Mass. 





Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 


POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhcea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Smaillis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1: worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 








OR. TUT TS 


V4 = en ew N-) 
LIVER PILLS: 


THE BEST ADVICE 


tliat can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss vf Appetite, Heartburn, Vere 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, Genera) Debility, 
take TUTT’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’'S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. It isin 
general use among the fashionable hair-drossers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Svld all around the worhl 
Price $1. 


NEW AND SPLENDID 








Steel Engraving of 


CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
and Three Dollurs and Fifty Cents. 





Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
251 BROADWAY, New York 
EDUCATION 
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INCHAM UNIVERSITY, 
FORK YOUNG LADIES, 
at 1e' Roy, yo one Co., New York, 
hasa full ren. Of LAten na Classical Study; the 
cery best Gacitit es for. "Modern Languages and 
be for Music, eer Le Sree A Mrs. c 
. Henri mee of sand = 
painting De ariment of 
rears t e oe N 
tion healthy, beautiful, an a lcdatenttel: ‘Terms 
moderate. Thin wegen Sept. 10th, For 
Catulogues 


Rev. W. L. PARSONS. 


NORTAWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
I. Cortege of Literature and Science. Dean, D. Bon- 


1¢n 
1. College of Technolozy. bem. o. MARCY, LI LL. D. 
IL, Cotlege of Literature and Art. Dean 

1V. College of Theol Oey (Garrett Biblical Institute). 
Benlor Prof. IL. pe ig 4, 





Colleges and Schools open Sept. 161 
address l’resident FOWLER, Evanston, Llinois. 


ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


(Law Department of Washin; og nny ee sity.) 
The rogulay annual a 7a 
open on 
course, two terms, hy “uous each. 
mitted to the Senior Class, on aE ag vest 
cation on or before October 12th. Tuit yt 
yeur, #0 second yeur, including use of Li 
For particulars address 
u. M. fale ART Dean of Law enti 
N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


This School is open on equal s to person 
all ng oe oes and the next ‘term will begin So 
tober Ist. Information in regard to admission and 
Brive aid, will be sent on pom to Prof. 
IVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. YOUNG, 
88. 


e, 











Pennsylvania Military Academy» remorse Pa. 

‘or Boarders only.) Session opens Wed tes ce 

ember th. Location olevated, and heajthfu 
Grounds ample; Buildings handsome and co mmodi- 
ous; Course of Studies extensive. Thorough ih Instruc- 
tion in Civil and Mechanical Engineering, the Class- 
fcs,and English. Careful oversight of the mo: 
and manners of Cadets. For circulars apply to 


Cou. THEO. HYATT, President. 


KEMPER HALL, 
TIE MEMORIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A Complete Establishment. 


Tue FourTo SCHOLASTIC YEAR BEGINS THURS- 
DaY, SEPTEMBER lith. 


Apply to GEORGE M. BVERHART, D. D., Rector, 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. Known 


to patrons in all parts of the Union for superior 
facilitics and rare es ae pnd selubsit of location. 
V. SPEAR, Principal, 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES.” 
TROY CONFERENCE ACADEMY, 
Poultney, Vt., restored and renewed ny be frm_ 


for students of both sexes on THURSD Aug. 27. 
MARTIN E. CADY, A. M., Princigat 

















LINDEN HALL SEMINARY. A Moravian 
Bourding School for Yourg Ladies, at Litiz, Lan- 
caster Cou Pa. Circulars of Rev. RICKEN- 


BTELN, Principal. 8ist Annual Session begins Sept. Ist. 


FORT EDWARD INSTITUT EK 

Fifteen teachers. ‘To for college, business, 

teaching. or for life. Graduates courses for ladies or 

€° entiemen, or any three adie mav be selected. 
ull term of thirteen weeks Sept. pays board 

and common magia: Christ an tus non-se 

Address JOS. E. KING, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


GrY it.end MECHANICAL ENGINEERING at 
the Kensselaer errecnut Institute,Troy, N.Y. 
Instruction ae a dvantag*s unsurpassed 
in thiscountry. Graduates obtain excellent positions. 
Revwpens September 16. For the Annual Register, con- 
taining improved Course of Study and full particu- 
jars address PRoF. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 


WILLIAMS COLLECE. 

The next exumination for entiance September, 1874. 

$5,000 given og to indigent ——. For full 

information apply to the Lam meg, ay CHAD. 
BOURNE, Wil Roacon Berkshire v4, 


EDWARDS PLACE SCHOOL ot Poze and 
Young Men, Stockbridge, Mass., ts 20th year 
September 22d. vd annum. "S - ete ssors pre- 
pure 45 pupils for College, Scientific School, or Busi- 
ness. Messrs. HorFMAN & FLACK, Associate Prin’ls. 


Tue ELIZABETH  Yadien, wil a Boardi 
and herr fur Youn ey will reopen Sep 

ith, us 74. Applyto M in READ, 521 North Broad 
street, Elizabeth, New J Bn Kid 


RORDENTOWN(N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Thorough instruction. Healthtui and beautiful loca- 
thon. One of the most carefully-conducted and best- 
sustained institutions in the state. For terms, etc., 
address REV. JOHN H. BRAKELEY, Ph. D. 


COTTAGE BILL SEMINARY, 
GHKEEPSIE, DUCHESS 























FOR _ YOUNG 
Musié and the 





Fa LLEY SEMINA RY, Falton. He Y. (Estab- 
lished is49.) For both se ea! Tae 
ough d scipline pee Instruction. | won By in Fihe family 
of the Priacipal. dress Rev. J. G mour, A. M., Pr, 


?>RINCETON COLLEGE 

F PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
eens COLLINS. Principal _~ 1 to Prinei 

pal or to College Treas., REV. V ary cA 5 


paueys FEMALE SEMINARY. 
ear fur board, rvom, etc.,and tuition in 
Engtish bi branches. Fall term begins September 10th. 
-For circular address M. GOODENOUGH, A. M., 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Titesbt. AND MILITARY ACADEMY. Wor- 
cester, Muss., tits boys and yuung men fur common 
and sclentitic purse, Its superior merits stated in 
circular. EICALF, A. M., Superintendent. 


Peekskill (N. Y.) Clilitary Academy. 
New Building and me Gyanscipm completed. Send 
for pictures, iw CoL. WRIGHT, 
A.M., KOBERT DONA A.M., Principals. 

















TEACHERS wanting positions pext session see 
® American School ert 8” App. Fort man 
for eacners now good. J hertnerhorn, l4 Bond st. 


PENNINGTON INSTITUTE. i FF 
Terms reasunable. Address A. P “LASH %, “Prin.” 








Tarrytown Youngs b Ladies’ Seminary. Superior 
advuntages. H. Kingsbury, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Golden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Bri: 
port, Coun. Address Misss EMILY & ELSON. — 








« *.. PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC. 





THE JEWETT & Se 


at 





o 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








DON’T FURNISH 


Your Sunday-School or Lecture-Room 
UNTLL YOU HAVE SEEN 
THE 


TAYLOR PATENT CHAIR, 








It makes the Best Seating, i ever ssible 
advantage over OLD METHOD be 7 


GIVES ECONOMY IN SPACE, 
CUMFORT IN USE, 
BEAUTY AND’ CONVENIENCE IN 
THE ROOM. 


The chairs are connected b hy bes iron COUPLINGS, 
to give them stability. Can drawn into straight or 
curved y-sehool pur lutter form especially desirable for 
Sunder-oe ool purposes, bringing, as it does, all the 
| inp me hin equal distance of Teacher; or they can 

Secomapetes and used separately for social purposes. 

Chairs of all materiuls and prices. 


The National School Furniture Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
11&1 1 William street, New York. 
whan Aa Illustrated and Descriptive Circulars. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


style and perfect in tone 






















er sense, SHE CON] 
CERIO STOP is the best 

ever placed in any 
Oigan. /tisproducedly 
anextraset:/reed:,pe- 
culiart voiced, tie 
ErrecrT: 
MOST C 
ING and SOUL- 
STIRRING, while 
us IMINTATION, 


which is 





PERB. Terns literal, 


WATERS’ 


“ie, Ve 
and, Orchestral ORCA 
E ©CRENCH CASES, are among 
nade and combine PURITY? 
Vv G reat volume of tone. 
Suitable - “Pp RLOR, CHURCH, or 
MUSIC WALL. 


Waters’ New Scale Pianos 
have great power ani a Lonel peop te 
tone, wih ail modern improv nts, 
and are the BEST PLANOS MADE. ‘These 
Organs and Pianos «we warranted fir 6 
years. PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for 
cash or part cash,an/d balance in month- 
ly or re payments. Second. 
hand instruments taken inexchange, 
AGENtS WANTEDwevery Count +e 
the Use S. and Canada. A biberal 
countto Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, wdgu, 
ec, ILL USTRATED po rt MIAILED, 

» HORACE WATERS & SON 
481 Brontway: New York. P.0.Box 3307. 


GEO, STECK & CO. 


have won the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 


25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


CHURCH ORGANS 


| at the lowest prices consistent with the quality given 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes £400 to 8650. 
CHAPEL sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand. 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&G.G.HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston. 


Builders of nearly 80) organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


ORGANS 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto Organs. 
‘Corner Bradley and William Sts., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


2" SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 


Warerooms, 18 East 14th St.. 
(Established 1834.) NEW YORK. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price- List. 


week VE ugiyse STATES ORGAN. 
a, Onio. 






















































.—- 
Whitney & Kuymond, Cleve- 





—————————— 
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NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE U.S. OF A. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
157 to 163 LA SALLE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 


where the business of the Company is transacted. 
A strong stock Company, chartered by Congress. 
Capital paid in full - - $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1, 1874 8,366,888 22 
Total Liabilities, July 1, 

1874 - © = = = = = 2,123,269 00 
Surplus, being security ad- 

ditional to the Reinsur- 

ance Fund - « = - = 1,248,619 22 





JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 


L. D. CORTRIGHT 
PAUL CORNELL, ” { Vice-Presidents, 


E. W. PEET, Secretary. 
J. F. CRANK, Actuary. 


(5th SCRIP DIVIDEND. 1874. 
50 PER CENT. 


American 


Fire {nstrance Company, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY 


Cash Capital, - = $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1874, + $1,076,478 92 


NEW “NEW YORK, Jory 10, 1874. 
t- THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DE- 
CLARED: 
1st. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 
to policyholders. Certificates to be issued Aug. Bb, 
1874. 





2d. Interest at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
on outstanding Scrip, payable August 15, 1874. 


$d. That the scrip issue of 1868 be paid in cash, Aug. 
15. Interest on same to ccase after June 30, 1874. 


4th. a Cash Dividend of 
SEVEN PER CENT., 
payable to stockholders July llth. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary- 





STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








That splendid New Field Game oo —— such 


an ex ss at i “Sau va oe canch, and else- 
where, last season, will be brought out this 8 ring. 
sets "ot eight different styles, at following prices 
$12.50, $25, $50, $100, $250, $500, $1,000. As this peautiful 
game cannot be escribed ina brief space, we will 
— catalogue, containte — and 
a on, free to any one, on application 

. WEST & L. GAME Co. Worcester, Mass. 


CROQUET FOR $2.50. 


We ny Lh +4 a address, prey Bompicte 








es, reosco oscopes, Me- 
roe ee Albums and Pnetegene of Celebri- 
Manufactur- 
ded First Pre- 





FOR |we mail, postpaid, a fine Steel Engravi ng. |: 
95 worth double eg 6 Pages 0 and a .-— 
atalo 
lings, Chromos, Rramese GEORGE E. 
CENTS |PERINE, Publisher, 68 Reade st., New York. 




















r with 
at Hy é: carers sabi N.Y. 
ANY will receive, Free, tiful Chromo and 
instructions ‘how to eet ren postpaid. 

Deen nc rE 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 
is now open as a fi i pg ee resort; newly re- 


sending = the weerees - = rsons, with 10c. 
ONE NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St., Phiia., Pa. 
WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
fitted and ee and welleshaded 





UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


Corner of (5th street, 





DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 


21 








A, PAVEAON HOTEL, NEW BRIGHTON, 
TATEN ISLA 


is now o pee wishing fine, laree, airy rooms 
should apply —_ end salt-water 
»baths ip ouse. ST oda every half hour from 


foot of Whitehall and hia streets. Terms moderate, 
BARR & CUTLER, Proprietors. 





TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


ALIFORNIA JAPAN. AND CHINA 
A PANA 





RATES OF PASSAGE, 
including all seeeencies for the trip): 
—— cisco—$50, $100, o: 


ork to San Fran r $110 Cur- 
— ‘Francisco to Yokohama—$150 Gol 

San Francisco to Hong Kon: —So00 m ia. 

Senmsere leave Pier No. 42 2 North River, New York, 


as follo 
Cr ry “OF PANAMA. Capt. C. C. Lia, July 25th, at 


noon. Freight and way passengers only. 
wACAPUL LCO, Commodore A. G. GRAY, August Ist, 


‘And every alternate Saturday thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 

Extra steamers, for freight and wa way paseanpens. will 
pe doom on intervening Saturdays as necessity 


ulre 
NaTEA, M ERS LEAVE SAN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
and CHINA us follows: sth 
uly . 


.AS Ju 
OE PEE ip LS HEE . August 8th, 
and every fortnightly Saturday thereafter. 
tenmers lenve (hina and Japan for San Francisco 
and. New York as follows: 
From Hong Kong, June24. 
‘rom Hong Kong,July 8. 
rom Hong Kong, July 22. 
For freight eng ate 
at Company’s Office, 
York. 


From Yokohama, July 3. 
From Vokohama, Jaly 1%. 
From Yokohama, July 31. 
sage or careper information an = 











| RUFUS HATCH, 


good se lete, for 
p ood 4 ae of mf CH mens raat CROQUET 
sent on applica 

vES* HOLMES & CO. 
219 Washington st., Boston. 
| 

E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- | 

wAY, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 


or where foot Canal st., 
. BULLAY, 
Superintendent. 


Managin; Directs. 
. H. DAYTON 
Freight Agent. 


| FOR SAN FRANCISCO VIA STRAITS OF 
; MAGELLAN. 
NOTICE TO SHIPPERS. 


TTIE PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
will dispatch their new and magnificent iron steamship 
CITY OF PEKING, 

5,000 cons burden, 





for , Francisco, as above, on ov about Aug. 10, 1874. 
Cis _ ht tak en at ‘saueanil low rates. 
The ry Oo 'OK10, sister ship tothe above, will 


follow and ane on or about Sept. 10. 

For rates of passage, freicht, or other information 
apply at Company’s office, on wharf, Pier No. 42 North 
River, —— ¢ Canal can New York. 

RUF HATCH H. J. BULLAY, 
ing irector. Superintendent. 
a. H. DAYTON 


F reight Agent. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
Courtlanat streets, as follows: 


for Harrisburg, Pittsburg the West and 
idlace Cars attached, 9:20 4.M., 
5 and 8:30 P. 

Washington, and the South, ~ 
= Pepusylvania Air Line at 8:40 A.M.,3 and 9 P. 
M. Sund ey 9 P.M. r Baltimore and Washing. 
= via Washington vot mted Express, 9.80 A.M., 


y- 

Express for Philadelphia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12:30, 3, 4, 5 
2 me 520,30. M., and 12 night. Sunday, 5, 6, 10, 7:30, 
8:30, and 9 P. 

pesto Me ‘at 7:20 A. M., 2, 3:10 and 6:10 P.M. Sunday, 


rant and second class 7 P. 

rowiek at 6.68) (dh 70, 3.9, 1 11 A, M., 12 M., 1 
Pe 10, S:auh 4:10, 4:30, 5, 5:20, 5:40, 6, 6:10, 6:30, 7, 7:30, 
0, te Oo. 30 P. M., and 13’ night. aie 5:20, 6:10, 


od 50 7:20, 7: Sa n 13 ML 

eth A.M. 12 M1, 

2:40, 3, 3:10, 3:40, 4:10, 0,8, 3, hy il, 7: 
P. M., and ya at 


11:30 P. 


For 









30 

— 5: 40, 6 
Sunday 
— Perth yt = Aad i0 a. M., 


“gaye 
" 
sied 
a) 
54 
a) 
sda 
5 
Dp 
Ra 
er 
®F 


:, 7:20 and8 A. M., 18 w., 2, 3:10. oo 
30 P. Mand 12 night. “Suncay, 6:10 and 


ror Hast seunesens 8 A. M., 12 noon, ar #4:30 P. M. 

r Lambertville and femit n, 9:30 A.2'.and 3 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvidere, Band 4P.:u 
réemtoun, Burl ngton, anu Camden, 
hey 4and 6:10 P.M. 
For Freehold, 7:20 A. M., ‘ and a P.M. 
bt = : 7 berton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


T2-35 and 13 P. M.. daily; 11:35 A. = duly, excepi 
Monday. 


340 A. M., 5:15 


ry i ean Os an a M55 AL 2 15. 
an M. 
$02} eae ‘Sunday, 5:22, 6:05, bl bs 
and 10:27 P 
Ticket Offices, 528 and $4 Broadway, No.1 
Astor Hones, and foot yt ies and Courtlandt 
streets. Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 


D. M. Bese. JR. 
eneral Pass. Agent. 





A.J. CASSATT. 
General Manager. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


E’ 
|} — BRILLIANT 
OlL 


F - for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take 10 
other. 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
g@” For sale everywhere. 


Samaritan Nervine! 


is the t remedy on. Epileptic 
Fits, nvulsions, and Spasms. 
It is an infallible remedy, a cer- 

in and sure cure in every case 











tested by hundreds, 
and never was known to fail ina 
single case. me or send im- 
mediately for medicines and 
seek relief. A trial bottie will 


Always give name of 
: _ oftice when ord 


DILY CURED. 


All Chronic and Nervous raseans, of both sexes 
at reasonable prices. Young men wh © are sufferin, 
from nervous debility, a weak, nervous, exhauste 
feeling, no energy, low spirits, confused head, weak 
memory, etc., permanentiy cured. 

Fema éy cah consult me, personally or b letter, 
+ about any of the difficulties incident to their sex, 
with the assurance of speedy relief. All communi- 
cations strictly confidential. 


ng medi- 














ought to have ‘and no one va book 
the weak and Log one it tare. bare the causes of the 
malady, points the remedy, and directs how to 
| retain that vine boon. Over 2,500 
mM Please ooo seate ny saw this advertisement, 
where you en! 
R. 8, A. RICHMOND, 


(P.-0. Box %4i), St. Joseph, Mo. 
Office on Francis street, opposite 3 Hotel. 


ents are 








RT 


= pl menoe pant m 


cram SPADE TFN 
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Weebly Market Review. 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
Br H. K. THURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade,and Hudson Streets, 
Ree Yer York, 


GROCERS’ M ‘8 MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The mrrket is rket is weak for Rios, with no 
demand for inyoices sand but little distributive trade. 
Purchases can be made to better advantage than 
could have been com one weak | mince aoe , 4. send 


ly held, sell very 
slowly, and the cores ere 97 the present exor- 





SUGARS.—Sinee our last and pw the first part 
of the week, Kefined Sueae were in la ag active de- 
mand and prices (on some grades) w Binge thea they 
er than, uctations gx our last a ‘Binge i ee tl 
have softened somewhat. nt 
market is steady but quiet. Huw Sore at 
uses are dul! and lower. From oreocmt Waleations 
we have no faith mK the market sustaining ii 
least tor the prese 


firmly held at unchanged prices. Lately there has 
been a fa rdemand from Cleveland, Pittsbucgh, and 
Other p'xces in that neighborhood for choice grades 
New Orleans Molacses. Grocery grades of —— 
Molasses are in fair demand at our oes ‘F - 
1 * Molasses continue scarce and are wan' 
SYRUPS.—The market for all grades of Sugar 
Byrep is In good demand, with an spuars tendency. 
Dp 


are in good demand at steady prices. Moli.sses grades 
ere quiet. The production of that grade will rapidly 
decrease, on account of the short supply of the raw 
material. Already a few houses adh = ke a specialty 
of that class of goods have stopped boiling. 

RICE.—Carolina Rice ts in good demand and the 
market is firmer, with a further upward tendency. 
East India kinds are quiet at quotations. 

TEAS.—The market is rather quiet for invoices, 
with a fair line and distributive trade. Greens.—Low 
grades are in demand at full figures, while firsts re- 
main duil at low prices. Japens are selling freely, 
but with heavy.arrivals the tendency of the market 
is toward lower figures. Ovlongs.—Invotces —- not 
offering meee | nt present prices and lines can be 
parchasea to & etter advantaye. Good low grades are are 

ripidly zoing into 
are no strictly choice goods in market and good to 
fine qualities are selling at unchanged prices. 

FISH AND SALT.—Fish.—There is an increasea 

cemand for Mackerel. Dry Cod isactive. The mar- 
k tis bare for both Barrel and Box re. Salt.— 
The demand for Liverpool Fine has not improved 
any. Prices are quiet and unchanged. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—In the mar- 
ket f. r Foreign Dried there has been a movement in 
Raisins and all varieties are kigher. Currants are 
quiet at unchanged prices. Prunes in better request 
end prices firm, Citron @rm at the recent advance. 
Domestic Dried are selling fairly ina small way, the 
Green Fru:t trade interfering to some extent and the 
stock being small. Canned goods are in fair request 
fcrall reliable brands. Peaches are in speculative 
request, as the « Top, this year bids fair to be very de- 
fi_(2nt, and tast ar s packing wili probably be called 
upou to help vut the supply. 











GENERAL MARKET. 


BREA DSTUFFS.—Flour.—The market was dull and 
loner. Shipp ng grades are in light supply. Export- 
. 8 suy the foreywcn markets will not justify late prices 

Kye Fiour.—There was a oy 4 ight supply and 
prices were firm. Cc rn Meal is in light supply and 
prices tending upward. Wheat.—The market was 
very dull. Corn.—The market wae about steady, clos- 

ny witha firmer tone. VUatsare In good act ve de- 
mind for s ulation. Rye.—The market was dull 
uid prices for the most part nominal. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Roman 
fair demand at $iper bbl. We notice no sales of Port: 
laud. tiardware.—The demand is light and trade 
wali, Foreign goods are in fair request oe aL 
full prices. Lime.—Rockland is steady at $1 10 t0 $1.35 
for Common. Lump Lime $i 6 to $1 
—We can make no change in the price of Nails. 


COTTON. ae market since our last for Cotton on 





mite ‘and L “7 =e — a. he d 4s) future 
elivery is u e a iine of one-quarter 
e sales : 48,100 for 


balesat Ie isda 
ae “vasie Low vblidaline—i6, Tt @ 16 sa @ ts 
1; 15-82 16% for August, 16 11% for September, 
2 @ 18 1-16 for October, 16 Pie 1 O16 for No- 
vember, and 6 7-16@ 16 11-16 for ber. We quote: 
BREW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 


New 
Porte cree, oneous. ee 






Ordinu 
(dood ordinar ‘15 is by 
Strict Good Ordinary: bg 8 is 16 168-16 


Low Mid onteens 16 
‘dai, anaes -° Sa iz iis Ex 
18 18 





Total Sescpeecsges socccccs. 5,401 

Total import since fet Inst 2.002. 17.171 
Total import since Ist Septembe: .919,630 
Export from New York from ist to or. uly: 


CoTTon 18, 

COTTON MOVEMENTS,—The wee _—_ cular of Mr. 
C IARLES A. EASTON gives the ——e at the 
f 1 the week ending las Hey IE at ot wee. making 
since Sept. ist, i8: 
sre date last year. The exports for forthe week woe 
18,0:6 ——F Ey 2,721,470 bales since Sept. Ist, 1873, 
—— 259,182 to sa —~ ad previous year. The 


compure as f; 
1874. 1873. 1873. 
t the ports........ .+-bales.226,735 213,965 134,368 
at interior towns....,......+.82,008 nt 10,466 








Total... jes 258,739 44,828 
It will be seen that 1 the = at ann ons to" Tateet 
dates are 24.910 bates in Tee Ra =. and 


1 ocks at — “ys ~—k broad, quantity a oseet on. the 
visible s 8 es, 
Se 2. is net ear, an increase 0: see bales 
as « ompared and an increase of 170,447 bales 
as compare: tock held by Manchester 
spinners Lag teary oe against 130,000 bales last year 
and 9,00 the year be 

HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There isa 

an the and prices are 

Leather.—There is a good demand tr ae pag Sole 
se prices are Grm. Crop is in fair demand at quota- 

ons. 

HOPS. —The market | apices. give foment is 
Small and brewers buy only 


LIVE STOCK.—The market for pot Boot ¢ Phar ggs was 
betier than previous week la 


3054 cts. to dresa & ibs.to the grosscwt., up to 13 
cts. to Dress 56.lbs._ Milch Cows were dull. Ordinary 
Veal Calves scld at 7 and 9 ets. Grass- 
fed and Buttermilk were quoted 4to$cts. Sheepar 
aan Sales ai for O ery to 
Lambs were lower a to 10 cts. 


von -_ uch ms ich Cos = Y the lis mack: L1G) Beet 


META ALA wey nufacturers of Copper and 


and merings are luwer. Lake is lower and 
range m 23% to 2 cts. I EE: —The 
market is dull. "Americn da .—There is noth’ ae, do 
[Sie demand Yor both Fores and Bomeste” Serr 


* 


Ps eg Ba FA Yine—Ghest ls stead? 


spi 


lower. Pitch.—City ts quiet, 


ASHES.—There 
the market. Weq 
pnt colcccccnslosccbocsédcctdcscssss CO 


ee POR, 1998, BEWDO, 505 igeocegi docgngrodeneed 
qoene, Pea, ea: fair to good. ccccescccocs 


Beans, 1873. pi 
— Medium, yy az to good. 
, Marrow, b me 
Beans. Marrow. 1873, Par to good 
Beans, Kidney, 18 me.... » 
Rean: 


Beans, Ked 


MISCELLANEOUS —Cantiles.—There is more in- 
ony us the season advances. Cval.—The market for 
# inde ings oe de mpsces.- Drugs.— 
e roy. 
eral thing are = * an _—For India there 
eee soni s ‘ Borneo kk’ 
dull. Pri m0} as i > , better 
rades sind . ected. 





POTATOFS. y of New from eiertos and 
meen hae be beet iat erveand prices have heavily 





PROP eee Oe eeeceseseeoes 


pedis AND GAME.—Live meet are ase, 
Cute “Game steady. sypcks 8 oo eusier. Ni 


‘oodcock n good 
essmdee sell well when nice. aad 














Prices. Cod 
rita ae The BK: is firm ata -~ 
.—The market yng dui] and prices tend 


PROVISIONS.—The stock of Pork is small. The 


demand is good and prices firmer, Beef is quiet and 
prices unchanged. 


WOOL.—The market is Grm at steady prices. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Pee poet tenee to report in 


NS.—Medium-Beans arein good demand. — 


roman arein slight request and about steady. 


dney Beans are dull, We quote: 













wer esecces 





seeeee 








e 





SaRSSSSEs 


pri 
Kind 1 fair to 
Kidney, ists, prise 


BROOM CORN.—The market is very quiet. 
BUTTER.—The increased receipts have been 


State Butter and principally iis. Western Douce 
— not arrived very freely. Strictly fine retail grades 


her. Prime Western is regarded good proper- 


ty. pmo oo the week —_ packages. We quote: 





Panes Cre i. me ieee ee 
‘8. me.. 3. ..80@33 
Dairy pails air to good. ... **"23@90 


te, Welsh tubs, poor to fa’ ‘ 
Pennsy vania dairy, — to prime. 
rennsy vania dairy, 
Pennsy vania dairy, poor to fair.... 























‘ennsylvania store packed........... 


West-rn, ogee 
Wouwe a re ir £0 Sood. 

estern, tu air 
Western. 


. Poor to oieed 


CH -ecete Cheese are not ee freely 
and fin+ a slow market. There isa fair demand for 
fine grades, Medium and inferior qualities are dull. 
Receipts, 76,158 packages. We quote: 




























State Factory, fine...........cccccsccesscsecesesI LX BIZ 
State Factory. good to prim: 1%@1LK 
State factory, air Ft good... 4@10\ 
State Factory, partly-skimmed........ 4@ 9% 
State Farm Dairy, to prime.. 1 
Stute Farm Dairy, alr to good... cocce 44@10% 
Ohio Factory, Cheddar, p’ bshuce 4@10K 
yd Factory, flat, 200d to ne. -10 @10% 
0 Factory, flat, fair to g00d.........6 se... 84@ 9% 
EGGS.—The ae, — steady for a day or two 
Fe te our last; but subsequently became very 


clin ipts, 5,751 ol We quote: 

Zemney. ae le barrels, per Dbl..................27 @29 
tate and Pennsyivan 

Western Ordinary... 
es! » 0 anoehen 

Canadian 





FRUITS.—Apples are very 


of New & Apples on the way here from tet, We bent 
Blackbe: and at Baltimore 


Geerias have arrived 
and are expected soon to arrive here. We quote: 


Apples, Since, 1878, Sliced 
- aches ten wh, sical erica? 
ea . Ne ‘eeled, 
“ " 1873, Ga. Peeled. 
1873. V: in, Peeled, good to ovime.nece 
* Peeled, poor..... 
* Unp. a 4 Hav 


Blackberries, prime........ 
























BRSATTOTEY 
E99 0905d0d0009 






Bsr KSSSUeST! NB 


tt 


te, 
Won Western. Per 





PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW ae Duty: fous. 


n M 
ones Mess West- 








Powaerea. ree, +1034 








= ie ‘sHOULDESE -SMOKED 








a 
Long Ul ear, B89 alo% 
ort all 


ighor Ribbed... bie 9X 


Porto 
English Is., N.—40 a—50 
M a—s ‘Cumberland... +. 9al0 















a rar: Lge 2 





















~ tLe 
in ey Db. 8X¥a— 94 BALA—1 
Raisins.iayer-— a30) 
a 233 1A 4, s fil 300 
shton’s fine 
|Wort ae 


= 
b-) 


dull notwithstanding alight run of receipts, de- a— 8 
Jeng oe CREAM OF iat a. 
3. 





a-— 
[30% 
tile, imported. bibs) 
cate le, domestic. Pets 236 








Cherries, Stata. sts, » 
Southern, 1873, # B 











Plums, State, 1873, @.D.. 
wa: 














a hate dD... 








Gane SROIss—Apel les vary greatly in ae 


nning te come fro: 
South. E Peaches { trom re Bog Shave arti tw — Cur. 
rants are in — demand. Peanuts move & little 


more freely andare firmer. We quote 


Apples: 
Sour Bough, per bbl... 
Common, per’ bbl...... 










See eeseeesecceses 


Fair to 
Foor to fair, ber Pisces 


Red An ntwerp 3 to quart....... seececccccccces = 7 
Black Gap, cultivated, quarts. béeksets 2m 
ee ag 








Seed 
Wild, r bush.... pecceccoses 
























e, WI can dope oncdcccczencs 
; ag ie —— 
peeen. DOT DUSNEl.. 0 occcccccncccccccceccccccccs 
Kine, her bush. score FZ 38 
t :: 
Cul won, I. 
cherry, bar tb. 3 u 
Peanuts. North Carolina....... 2 50@ 275 
Pean Virgi 294310 
eanuts, Virginia, 2 8@ 2:0 
penn 183 iis 
oe pt 
—There isa great supply 
of all rinas and only fresh and desirable kinds 
all salable. We quote: a -s os 
Onions, Berm: BO. cnccgcee 
Onions, Southern oan Per sliow, per bi } 1s 
q genie. erse: bbl, 1 50 
Cabbages. J ner: ° Hie i 0 
Cw Norfolk, > bbl... ——@1 0 
Cucamb L. L, pez RL. 5 
Tomatoes, Jersey, per crate 1 50 
Tomatoes tose Ns orfolk, per grate. j 150 
Squash, Yellow, Crooke: 
Squash, Whit white, i i 1. per bt bo... aii | tg F-4 
uash, Marro 2 50 
Cauliti wer, Norfolk, lk, per lib... in chet 00 
been Core. Bar on ae are aes G1 2 
"Peak tad = eres small supply and are 
higher. Green Peas are lower. 
7 of stock and nominal. We pee ra biack ees 
Peas, Canadian, free. in bulk........... en 23@1 


Peas, Green, new, prime.............. 
Peas. Green. ew, poor to hee 3 


Seroh; Laundy.. fa— 9 
Starch, Pat-Gloss 10a—tt 
Starch. Corn. a—L 


Flour and Grain. 





Fancy. P DOF erat. oes seccceccecce cooses 6 800 
i per crate, £3 50 


33 
WwW 


Whites a— 
Western yeilow.77 s— 78% 
Mixed Wgetern.® wa— 59 P| 





oo 
S88 Seo a 














gi ia Dan 
lara 149 j Bonparten... —— 
Weol, Hides, Furs, Skins. 


a AND eg es 
Gressed, of all kinds,free, 


SerPeae 
nokenaw 





Bealit 
| \@2eserassssess 


Teer iit 





Matamore---— 2 af PEANHER-DUte: Sole 








+ Cabello....— 2 eB 15; eet te: — aa eee 
era’ pada o- 
B | Zam ria ified. ita om ak heavy. at a8 
aleut aie a— — k, vy... 
ied Uak, crop... =F _e 
no. Sree io Hemlock. lig't~ 21 4a— 23 
California drv— 24 a— 25 aa .mid— 2) a—s) 
GreenSa Wes eml"k heavy—2348— 23% 








GuySiaunbies10 a—toxlHomi'ck dala i eae 
agen aud Dyes. 


























Aleohol....... 187 B) cuan 
Aloes, @ B...— 12 ng brasil, 20 guld.— 20 = 
Aloessoc* eer Sd hy rm, lo so ces cseemny 
Alum..........— 3 3% Se a ais 
Antvrexz. aia’ — 13" a= 13K Heorice¥as ite— 
Steele ref.zld— ee hae . Dui ' 8 
nic pow'r.g. 3 a— FEN cio ncel a~ 
\ssafoeticia...— 24 a—23 ‘Madder, French 
can Tone Lin | Id.. scsue 8: O- US 
sm 'Tolu.—@ a anna, 
+23 a— flake........ —2 a—3 
serries.Pers.gld2z8 a— Manna, larg 
ar yv..— 50 a—62 flake........ _ a 
i-carbSoda 2145 25a—5 ow =| Nu 
nned—1.-a—16 | Aleppo gold— l5Ka— 16% 
rimst’ne.roll— 2¥a— § j(! Bergamot ia adi 
rimst’ne.fior— 8¥a—— |Oil Cassia, ot] 1 al4 
rim’e#t’n.zd—— a—— of mon.,.. 320 £33 
Camph. rev Bind 2. {Oil Pepverm’'t 550 a 575 
Camo! Fg —— oll Vitriol, ; ay 
n es 60-66 +s 246 a— 
pk 17Ka—18 !Optum, ee 7% a—— 
Cardamoms ali !Oxa!.Acid¢@Dgd}l4xa— — 
Castor Oil... 100 2110 phorus.. 105 a1 
amoniileFl.—i0 a—33 |Prus. Potash. . a- 
Pot- Quicksilver... 1 al 
ash.gold....—29 a—31 huburb,Chi.— 30 a 10! 
0, Pid, g’d.— 54a— 5% 
Am" id.— 10%a— 11 
Sal Soda, guid 17 a 180 
*iNa,Hon., 
Cc 8ka— 9 bd, gd....— 38 a—42 


yjSarse Iie ie 

ex., 
te — 24a— Idcvess ese ti 0-0 18 
iss. ded 





cur. ..—2] 
Gum Arabic, — sdibd 
vkd 














eae at [Vitti Bine-— 10a 10% 
Pesrcccece a— 10} ue. _ — 
Gum" Myrrh, DIGO—DUTY : FREE. 
Ree are a —3 a—42 ngal, # D.. a 180 
Gum ..St.— 30 a—45 |Madras........— 0 
Gum Trag..fi.gd.60 a—85 ,Manilla...... —W a—f 
Hyd. ota Eng. [Caracas 70 al 
-£old—— a—— iGuate: d—6 al 
Metals. 
IRON—Dortr: Bars $1@14 COPPER—Dvtr: AR) and 
R.R.70c #100 B; Bott Bar 6c. and eathing 


b; 
er and Plate, ixc. # B; 


4c. 2? DB 
nd, Hoop, and Scroll, Am’can In at Stiga 06 
1n@lke. ¥ Ps Pig @ Sheath ing mew . 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. gy (Suits) a? 
Eng. kail, # ton, iSheuthing,o1d— 22}a— 25 


gold........$5500 a-— \Sheath’g, yell—24 a—25 
cereenee 9 al2 : t Sondba 
English & “i 
Scoteh. # ton. 39.00a 40 00, 
ps — 32 00a 310 ree and Sheets,’ 


ates, 
“aa ein De horsemen. SPE ERZINY ey Dore 


5 cents } b. In Pigs, a - 
Cut,ivonsia #3 85 a $1 50 per 100 
am. 40) a 4:5 | Plates, fold. + re | 1% 





$ 4 
ba ae 65) |ZINC—Duty: In Pigs, Ba 

nee uty pe Fd. 1S ¥10 Das Sheets 240 

Bicthecnsesden —a— 9% In Sheets. soem 8Ka— 8& 


soveceee —a— 9X! 


Olls, Naval Stores, Etc. 
OIL—DovtyY: Pulm 10,0live NAVAL STORES— Du 
59, Linseed, Fla: axseed,| Sp’ts ‘turpentine, Mets 
to 30'ct Sperm gal.; oth er kinds 20 ® ct. 





‘Spi’ts — 3 a 3 

“ ret. Spr'g—— a—— !PETROLEU M—Derr. 
8 2155 | Crude, 20 cts.; Ref. acts. 
nw tbr breh 173 9 180 icrude, ito 7 


estern, | ra 
aS —@ a—— (Bulk... — 6 a—— 
—s P.W.~ {0 paar Jae\ S12 - 
eru-ene a ish’pgorde a— 
gii-ca Kunde Res ois)” acne 
nob. e8. - ~-— 
# ton........8600 04500 [Na a, ref., 
73 grav)..— 7a— TX 





Sundries. 


FEATHERS—Dorty: American new 
saad Les i a) | a iz i low to fau... 

Ten Y b+ a 
FLAX—DUT¥: iia ? 


ton. Engl 
No’th Riv.RB—i5 a— 5" epg lige 
HEM 









purr: ivussia Bs; G DER Dury: 4 
Manilla $25; Jute $15;| cts ae b 'e 
Tealian #2 "928; Sun and Sisal \Blasting, se wt 

R act.vtn 00a 23000' oo 
Sisal gold te a 8 ‘giving 
sa to a. oo [P 
afte. geld." — Soe oY Ee vs 
‘Amer. und’ ae 156 iTass 
Do. o 00a 250 00. pe vet wen 0 
— 
N. Temmnomiing. 'Ge~ hg Timothy, Pbu 29) at 
Rerau Lots. i 165 Vlax.am.roug ugh? $a 260 


HOPS—Dut¥: betes ? b 
American new, 
good to choice...25 230 


Hl. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Brondway. Reade, and Hadson Streets 
New York. 
Our sales of Butter and other Produce are made 
direct to — Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shi 
We therefore possess —— eee for getting 
the full pated, value 


nsigned to 
Commission on Burter, Bae Poultry, ete iS per 
— Flour, Grain, e' —e | 
ing-piates furnish on HR 


Cc. E. COODRICH, 
9 Murray street, N. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. (rain, 
Beans. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, and all kinds of Coun- 








try Produce. 
Prompt attention given to all consignments and ine 
formation and prices by letter. Plates fur 
nighed on application, 





GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities te Clab Organizera 
Send ter New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COy 
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Seumeriat 
DRY GOODS. 


Apart from e slight flurry caused by the 
Chicago fire, there has been -no special ex- 
citement in the markets the past week and 
everybody has gone off to the country or the 
seaside who can contrive to getaway. The 
liberal purchases made in the latter part of 
June have prevented larger purchases now, 
and the buyers from the Southwest have 
only taken sniall lots as their necessities re- 
quired. 

The activity in packages of staple cottons 
and woolens has bern less than expected, 
though some of the jobbers who have done 
well in their piece sales have replenished 
theirstocks. The market for all descrip 
tions of cotton fabrics has been quiet, and 
there have been reductions in some in- 
stances, while in others prices have been 
marked up. This has been the cuse more 
perticularly in colored cottons. 

Brown shectings and shirtings are very 
quiet, and there appears to be no disposi- 
tion to enter upon any speculative move- 
ments, Priccs sre steady and without any 
quotable changes. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are gen- 
erally ineetive, but in low and medium 
shirtings the reduction of prices has been 
the occasion of some rather extensive pur- 
chases. Whitinsville 4-4 bas been reduced 
to 11} cts. and the7-8to Ojcts. a yard. Uti- 
en wide sheeting: have been advanced to 
423 cts. for 9-4 and for 10-4 widths to 47} 
cts. 

Prints are in rather more active demand 
and large sales have been effected of medi- 
um styles. Dunnell’s dark prints were in- 
troduced at 94: ts., the same rate being fixed 
for American Print Worksof regular fancies, 
Tiere is not yet a full supply of desirable 
new styles. Side-band goods are in good 
demand forthe Western market. At the 
end of the week & new movenent was 
commenced by I. B. Claflin & Co. offering 
a large line of Sprague’s light fancies at the 
extruordinary low price of 6% cents. 

Ginghams are coming into better de- 
mard and some of the new dark styles 
have been freely taken. 

Cotton flannels are now in good demand. 
and the agents have reduced the prices 
from last vear's list from ¢ to 2 cts. a yard. 

Colored cottons are generally witbout 
quotable change; butticks are in somewhat 
better demand, and some makes have been 
marked down, while others have been ad 
vanced. Stripes are very quiet and un- 
changed in price. Denims, ducks, and cot- 
tonades are Cull. 

Brown drills are in steady demand and 
the price is firm. 

Rolled jaconets, cambrics, and silesias 
are in rather better demand for desirnble 
colors; but the sales are to a moderate ex 
tent only. 

Hosiery is in increasing demand for staple 
makes, and the recent improvements in cut 
fancy hosiery and in fancy knit goods cre- 
ates a more active demand for goods of 
this class. 

Woolen gods for men’s wear are hardly 
soactive asthey were last week, yet there 
is still a fair demand for cloths and over- 
coatings, as well as for beavers and dce 
skins. 

Fancy cassimeres have lacked animation; 
but the finer grades of popular makes have 
been freely taken by the clothing houses 
and jobbers »t unchunged prices. 

Worsted coatings are in goo! demand, 
and desirable makes have been freely sold 
at full prices. 

Kentucky jeans and satinets are dull and 
neglected 

Repellants are in something like active 
demand, with f»ir sales of blacks and blues 
of medium and fine grades at steady 
Prices. 

Flannels have been in very good demand 
for the season, with special activity iu sbirt- 
ing styles. 

Blankets are now more inquired for and 
considerable sales have been made to the 
larger jobbing houses, particularly for 
white, brown, and silvergray makes. The 
demand for low colored blankets is lcss 
active. 

There is but little activity in the market 
for-any description of imported fabrics. 
The importers are busy, however, in making 





their arrangements for the fall land 
but thus far the in:poitationg. are.less than 
a! the sime period for the two preceding 
years. Prices in England and on the Couti- 
nent continue low, although there is a 
stronger market for pure mohairs of the 
better class, The decline in the price of 
gold checks transactions to a considerable 
extent in foreign goods 

Mr. A. T. Stewart, accompanied by 
Judge Hilton, sailed in the ‘‘Scotia,” of 
the Cunard line, on the 15th inst., for Eu- 
rope, where he will remain for a period 
of two or three months, visiting his various 
houses and looking after his vaiied interests 
generally, Mr. Stewart is certainly a very 
remarkable man, for at a time of life when 
most men desire to withdraw from active 
pursuits he goes about his business with 
the same persistency which he displayed a 
quarter of a century ago. Duriaog bis ab- 
sence the mullifarious affairs of the great 
houses (wholesale and retail) of A. T. Stew. 
art & Co. will be under the immediate su- 
pervision of Mr. William Libbey, who is 
now the sole partner of the founder of the 
greatest dry goods house of the world. 





LATEST DRY GO0D3 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN TI 
UNITED STAT Ks. , 


MONDAY EVENING, July 18, 1874. 






















PRINTS. 

ke Manchester. 9 

Washington b hover ae oo T 
esto; ‘ Garner & Co «- 8% 
Merrimack, D 9» |Arnold....... + O46 
‘och 9. !Hamilton.. -- 9 
Spry e «| Richmond,. 9% 
Pacific \sloucester. + 9% 
American ‘ Hourning... aabaccopapooncee 9 
Dunne Is _ Me ea 9% 
Allens. Oriental . 94 

Mallory. 8 
++ 1% 


Lancaster.. 
Amoskeag. 


Rounoke. 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND Sanne 


Amoskeug, A........... 1134; Pepperell 
Lawrence, A Saeed Pr venes 15° R pees 
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Great, Falls, B, . .ccocccce 
“ : $ Be: = 
Wivasatesee 44 ¢| Dwi ht, a od 
Indian Head... .4-4....1 ie ove ° 
. - Ht... Z ° ' 
7 \Utica. .. 
_ eee 
+00e OM 
4-4....10%6 
42.2114 
4 
tnam, A " 
Nashua, Oo Sink sf 
R 36-inch +4 
bs ys EMeinch.. ey 
= s on 0 0 1TH 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
New York Mills, .4-4....18 z 
Wamsutta .......4-4....18 

a seoceednes an 
Tuscarora. A 4.0.17 
Botes, BB....,...4-4....12% 
White Rock......4-4....13% 
Forestdale....... 4+4....12% 
Masonville. -44....14 
Williamsvilie.. 4-4, ...16 
— AA.A4.... 2% 
sdas'edecagens > se 
Langdo ean died okt! 4: 

. 42-inch ....... 15 

ay inch.. 17 eye AA.. 
New Market, 4 ® he & Son... 1 

be Ww. 16 Lonsdal e.. > ook 
Wauregan, No. 1....... 5s Cambric. 2 hee 
Peppere! rell . ~ 64....22% mu wee ee 

~. 2) 7-8....1 
“ 22.30 | partiet | ae 4-4... 1256 
= ....824 Thorndike, B....4-4....10 
ey * béeat Gee. 9 
Chapm s980asrc6ee 0 |Red Bank........ 4-4.... 9% 
Clinton, ma 5:7) Dede hie ane 1-8.....§ 
Cc 8 ss 0%) Bay a. - 4....16 
Amoskeag, A ...13% Green, G. ....... 4-40... 
xe “oe Waltham x. "9 
9 nch........15 
Da 1 Mills, inch 2216 [D ight Cais bri ott. aT 
vol Mi nceb.... w mal ic. 
ai .. nch....21 sg n Finish. .18 
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CORSET JEANS. 























BROWN C. CANTON FLANNELS. 9 ai 
BB. 


Amoskeag, 





Also ne and Men's mere Goods. fix 
superior Dress hirts made to measure. of Wamsutta 


= > Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according to the 

faze fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin her 
a 

o gentlemen — outside rf New York a good 





nts wil e following o— 
nrements in inches: size of collar worn; mea: 
_ centerof shoulder alongarm to knuckie of famall 
und chest, waist,and wrist state number 
of pinta if for studs, spirals, or buttons; stvie of cuff. 
Under Shirts and Drawers of all the popular makes, 


CLOSING REDUCTIONS 
For the Season. 


A. T, STEWART & C0, 


announce thaton MONDAY, JULY 21st, 1874, 
they will offer Extraordinary Bargains in 


Ladies’ Suits, Polona’ses, 
French and Domestic Hats, 
Ladies’ Undergarments, 
Night Robes, Sacques, 
Waists, etc., etc., 


fully 23 per cent. below their cost. 





100 Elegantly Embroidered 


Pique Costumes, 


very handsome, at extremely low prices. 





JET FRINGES, TRIMMING ORNAMENTS. 
PARASUOLS, UMBRELLAS, etc., etc. 


Gentlemen's Hosiery, 


Dummer Neckwear, 
and Underw2er, 


the latest LONDON and PARIS productions 
which will be markedé at prices proportionate to the’ 
reductions in all the other departments. 


Men’s Fine Shirts 


at the extremely low prices of $1.40, $1.65, and 
$1.90 each, usually sold at $2.25, $2.:0, and $2.75. 


Scarfs, Ties, Windsors, Cravats, 


Suspenders, 
Linen, Cambric, & Silk Handkerchiefs, 


NEW COLORS and DESIGNS, etc., ete. 


Their friends, customers, and strangers are invited 
to examine the above. 





Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





SEMI-ANNUAL CLOSING SALE 
WILSON & GREIG’S, 


771 Broadway, corner of 9th Street. 


UNHEARD OF BARGAINS, 


WILSON & GREIG 


are determined to sell off the remainder of t! 
tire Summer Stock, and have therefore a 


BR ENORMOUS REDUCTION, 


go ‘Paris embroidered Pack Grenadine Polo- 
aaises, unmade, reduced to $13 0. 


Elegant jet embroidered do. $5 former! 
es red Linen Polonaises, formerly $45, for 
meriv 


broidered Linen Costum lonal: 
Tee ak eter gay om 
me, with fine ia embroide: formerly $33. 
nch Percale a tterns, full zane 


tit. trom Ss ster g 
riped sh Barege, 8 cts., formerly 20 4g 
Striped Linen Batiste, 10 cts., reduced fro cts. » 
A great parity of elegant washing mategisis in 
Linen, annua +, atthe uniform price of 25 cts., 
some worth ¢ 


Colored striped 1 -fram 
Peg te 4 us ron-frame white ground Grena- 


Richest quality striped Algerine Cloth, for E bemous 
and overdresses, reduced to $2, former! 
Devege, only ibe cts., sold everywhere Tota %5 cts. 
a Poplins, fine quality, 15 cts., formerly 30 


BARGAINS, BARGAINS, BARGAINS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. 


All our elevant French Costumes imported for 
Patterns will be sold at . most liberal reduction— 
— ane oe lees than half their Paris cost. A rare op- 

ORAL 7GUIPURE LACE SACQUES reduced to $38 
rom 
pt bh AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING 
a 
et FAN'S’ GOODS of every descripti 


NFANTS’ elezant Paris Embroidered PIQUE 
CLOAKS only $15, formerly $30 and $30. 


Laces and Embroider‘es, 
Mourning Goods, & Black Silks. 


STRIPED wre GRENADINE 18 cts. ane Ara 
tty 45 ots. BLACK CANVAS GRENAvV 





Ladies are respectfully invited to examine our 
stock, as the bargains in , the different departments 
are too in an advertisement. 

Our “gouas will be found most liberally reduced, 
offering a rare chance to buy our fine goods at a low 
price. as all our goods are either imported or of our 
own ro manu ure,in which we acknowl- 
care, pe superior as taste, sty.e, cut, and 

finish. 


WILSON &CREIC, 


771 BROADWAY, cor. of 9th ST. 








BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their new and carefully se- 


lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 





R. H, MACY & C0,’ 


GEAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISH MENT. 
IT WILL pay you well togo THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering places and any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
MTH STREET ANv 6TH AVENUE, New York 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEFK we will offer, sat GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT o 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close out cur entir> 


MILLER & GRANT. 879 Broadway, N.Y, 
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Financial, 


THE FINANCIAL ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE REPUBLICANS. 


Tue Union Republican Congressional 
Committee, in their address to the people 
of the United States, summarize as follows 
the -finaneial record of the Republican 


party: 

** First. In thirteen years it has not once 
been forced to resort to loans except by the 
exigencies of war. Our rivals in popular 
favor, as has been seen, repeatedly resorted 
tagloans in time of peace. 

** Second. In six years taxes have been re- 
mitted at varions times amounting to more 
than three hnndred millions annually. 

“ Third. The principal of the public debt 
bas been reduced in the same time by the 
sum of $355,000, 000. 

“ Fourth. The Treasury note has been ap- 
preciated from 76 210 per cent., its gold 
value in March, 1869, to 89 2-10 per cent., 
its gold valne in March last. 

“ Fifth. In spite of the financial disasters 
which overtook the countrv in September, 
1873, the public debt was diminished near- 
lv five millions during the fiscal year just 
enced. 

** Sixth. The cost of the Government, ex- 
eluding expenditures for improvement and 
disbursements made necessary to meet obli- 
gations imposed on us bv the Rebellion, 
was less ner canita during the last fiscal veur 
than duriog the year ending June 30, 1860.” 

As to the currency question, yet an un- 
finished problem, the Committee submit the 
following: 

“The currency is in an_ abnormal condi- 
tion and must be reformed. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the Republican party is not 
agiced how to effect that reform. Neither 
is the Democratic party. Neither party, 
as such, yet sees ciearly the right way. 
But there are three reasons for believing 
that the Republican party, rather than its 
rival, can best treat this great question of 
the finances. 

“1. As the former has hitherto found 
the true way through graver difficulties, so 
we believe it is.more apt to find the true 
way through this. 

*€2. You already have abundant assurance 
that when Republicans discover the true 
way they will pursue it. Tht assurance 
has not as yet been given by the other party. 

“3. The Republican party in the future, 
as in the past, will see to it that the national 
credit suffers no detriment and that the na- 


tional honor is preserve:l.” 


The currency question, as shown 
by the discussions in Congress: at the 
last session, has so divided the two great 
parties of the country that neither can be 
said to have as yet devised a definite policy 
for its solution. Democrats and Repub- 
licans were found voting together and vot- 
ing ugainst each other, without any refer- 
ence to party lines. There are Democratic 
tinflationists and Democratic contractionists; 
and the same is true of Republicans. Neither 
party can long remain~in this ambiguous 
condition. The question ~ whether the 
country shall adopt a definite policy for the 
resumption of specie payment or indefinite- 


“fy postpone the whole. sudject demands a 


decision ;/ and this decision cannot be de- 
Javed much.Jonger. Should the next Con- 
gress be Republican, as we hopeit will be, 
it will have to deal with this question; and 
the same will be true should the Democrats 
elect a majority of the members of the 
Lower House. It will be one of the great 
issues upon which the people will pro- 
nounce in the next presidential election. 
We believe, with the Committee, thatthe 
Republican party is the party that, notwith- 
standing the present diversity of sentiment 
among its members, can be most safely 
trusted with the final settlement of this 
great question. It bas upon its record no 
stain of repudiation. It has been jealous of 
the national credit. It carried the country 
safely through the great crisis of war; and, 
if retained in power, it will carry the coun- 
try through the crisis occasioned by paper 
money. The agitation of -the question will 
finally crystallize in a policy, and that policy 
will and must be one for a return to specie 
payment. 


THE FINANCIER’S GRAMMAR. 


Tue Financier replies to Tog INDEPZND- 
ENT’S criticism of its opinion that the recent 
act of Congress fixes the maximum but not 
any minimum of legal-tender notes, The 
language of the section referred to reads 
thus: 

“That the amount of United States notes 
outstanding and. to be issued as a part of 
the Coes nein shall not exceed the 
gum of $332,000,000, which said sum shall 











THE INDEPENDENT. 
Cee eens eer | 


appear in. each monthly statement of the 
public debt, and no part thereof shall be 
held or used as a reserve. 

The Financier, still adhering to the opin- 
ion that no minimum is fixed by this lan- 
guage, says: 

“The words in the law, ‘ which said sum,’ 
may refer directly to the previous expres- 
sion, ‘the sum of $882,000,000,’ or they may 
refer to the still previous words, ‘ theamount 
of United States notes outstanding, <i 

Now, with all due respect to The Finan- 
cier, we must say that this is a glaring mis- 
take in its grammar. The law speaks of a 
certain ‘“‘amount of United States notes,” 
which it declares “ shall not exceed the sum 
of $882,000,000,”’ and then immediately 
says: ‘‘ which said sumshall appear in each 
monthly statement of the public debt.” 
What ‘‘said sum”? What sum has been 
described as a“ saidsum”? Plainly, ‘‘ the 
sum of $382,000,000.” The proof of which 
we have in the threefold fact that it is: the 
immediate and natural antecedent of the 
relative “ which,” that the..words ‘‘said 
sum” are added to make the reference of 
the relative ‘‘ which” free from all possible 
ambiguity, and that the phrase “the 
amount of United States notes” is not a 
“said sum,” but simply indefinite language, 
made definite only when the phrase ‘‘the 
sum of $382,000,000” defines it by be- 
ing predicated of it. We must ask Zhe 
Financier to review its grammar. To 
our understanding, nothing can be clearer 
than that the pbrase “ which said sum” 
refers to “the sum of $382,000,000.” And 
we are equally clear that the Secretary of 
the Treasury cannot comply with the pro- 
visions of the law if he withdraws any 
portion of ‘‘which said sum” from “ the 
circulating medium.” If he withdraws it 
and destroys it, then it cannot ‘‘ appearin 
each monthly statement of the public debt.” 
If he withdraws it and, holds it asa ‘‘re- 
serve,” then he will violate the provision 
which says that ‘‘ no part thereof [namely, 
which said sum] shall be held or used as a 
reserve.” 





THE COURSE OF THE PUBLIC 
DEBT. 


Tue following tabulation shows the 
course of the public debt, coircidently with 
the ig an on om 














Amount, — Price of Gold. 
June 30th, a4 peers st stated. 109 
June 30th, 1 1u64 
June 20th, 1 st tao, 250 
June 30th 593,026 iit 
June 30th, 1866. 2,783,425,879 151 
June 30th, 21692,199.215 133 
June 30th, 1 64 140% 
June 30th, 1869. ee 965,35 137 
June 30th, 1870. + -2,480,304,797 ys 
June 30th, 1871......-..... 2,353,209 332 113 
June 30th, 1972. ::: 2,258,251,328 14 





On the 80th of June, 1866, the debt 
reached its highest point; and from that 
period to the 30th of June, 1872, it had been 
reduced by $520,174,551, as the work of six 
years, more than three of them belonging 
to the administration of President Grant 
and by far the largest part of the reduction 
occurring during his administration. This 
is certainly evincive of the immense finan- 
cial resources of the country. While it has 
been paying this amount on the public debt, 
it has also paid a larger amount in the way 
of annual interest. Add the interest to the 
principal paid, and the figures would show 
a total payment of nearly twelve hundred 
millions of dollars. A country that can do 
this is not in much danger of bankruptcy. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE was no possibility of an easier 
money market than we have had for the 
past three months, and it would be a very 
bad sign indeed if the rates of interest should 
be any lowerin Wall Street; but there isa 
mucb easier feeling in financial circles about 
the future, and it is now getting to be well 
understood that the reports which so unset- 
tled tbe market for amonth past were the 
pureinyentionsof unscrupulous speculators, 
“short” of stocks,who did everything in their 
power to create a feeling of uncertainty and 
alarm in the public mind. The Chicago 
fire came to them asa piece of extraordi- 
nary good luck. They jumped with joy at 
the anvouncement of the disaster and at- 
tempted to get up a panic on the strength 
of it, but miserably failed. The grasshop- 
per devastation in Minnesota has been 
worked out.to the utmost, and the decision 
of the United States judges in Wisconsin in 
the railroad affair has yielded all the evil 











that can be extracted fromit. The markets 
are now left to themselves, and, in spite of 
the midsummer heats and a nuturally dull 
season, confidence has gradually returned and 
prices have advanced in most of the securi- 
ties dealt in on the Stock Exchange, without 
any effort on the part of * bull” operators 
to put them up. The “‘ bears” are afraid to 
buy, because at every attempt to cover their 
‘*sborts” values go up, and all they can 
do is to wait patiently for something 
that will cause a panic. But this some- 
thing is not likely to happen, and if it 
should not there will be a hard time among 
the ‘‘shorts” before next January. The un- 
certainty about the dividend in Lake Shore 
has been one cause of discouragement; but, 
as it is known that the earnings of the road 
will enable the company to make a semi- 
annual dividend of 6 per cent. if they choose 
to appropriate their surplus in that way, 
instead of paying off their floating debt, the 
intrinsic value of the stock would be the 
same in either case. The better way would 
be not to make any dividend until 
the regular 4 per cent. semi-annual divi- 
dend could be resumed. But the un- 
certainty about the matter keeps the 
Street in an unsettled condition. Thecircu” 
lar of Secretary Bristow asking for bids for 
the remaining 5 per cent. bonds has not yet 
produced any activity of moment, but 
it is understood that a new German syndi- 
cate or combination of capitalists will pro- 
pose for $50,000,000, with the privilege of 
taking the remainder in the following three 
months. That these 5 per cent. bonds are 
now the chenpest security at par offered in 
the market there can be no dispute, and 
it is very strange that, while money in Lon- 
don can be bad on call at. 2} per cent. and 
in our own market at 2} to 3 percent., they 
should not be taken up at once. The new 
directory in Erie hasa tendency to strength- 
en public confidence in the soundness of 
that company, but the period of its becoming 
a dividend-paying security is so very re- 
mote that it can bardly be called cheap at 
the present market price, which ranges 
from 82 to 83. There was a rumor tbat the 
Western Union Telegraph Company would 
be prevented from paying its dividend by 
an injunction, which depressed the price of 
the stock. But the dividend was pald on 
the 15th, according to notification, and the 
price has since advanced and been steady 
at 72 and 72}. Gold has been comparatively 
steady through the week at 109§ to 110}, 
the highest point being on Saturday noon 
at 110}. The general markets were very 
dull at the close of the week, but very strong 
in all the principal stocks, Pacific Mail hay- 
ing sold up to 45. The eage in the money 
market, with the rate on call loans at mere 
bominal points, and as the Bank Statement 
was more favorable than had been antici- 
pated, there is not likely to be any harden- 
ing of rates this month at least. The Bank 
Statement showed a decrease of loans to 
the extent of $1,773,400, increase in specie 
$379,000, increase in legal-tenders $518,600, 
Gecrease in deposits of $542,000. The Asso- 
ciated Banks held at the close of the week 
$28,853,000 over the required reserve. This 
is the best statement the banks have ever 
made—or, at least, it shows the largest ex- 
cess of reserve. It is a sufficient answer to 
those who have been predicting a scarcity 
of money as the result of the new currency 
law and the plan of depositing 5 per cent. 
with the United States Treasury as a re- 
demption fund. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 18TH, 1974. 


Offered. Asked. 


BIOTIN ee ook gee cet es AAD 150 
American Exchange....... 110 111 
Bank’rs’ and Brok’s’ Ass’n — 86 


Central National.......... 998{ 100 
Chatham... .....ssseesees 126 
Commerce ......cccccccceele0 = 
Continental. .....ccccscsess — 98 
Corn Exchange...........125 133 
Fourth National..........101 1014¢ 
BONGO: biniicv iw dows vcgecgsck00 _ 
Gallatin National..........180 _ 
Gold Exchange............110 112 
Pe ros Perey oi | — 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..190 ae 
SIGUE. ciwagapacssés ce ceseaee — 
Mechanics’........2200002.139 — 
DRETCOANUUO owes cen ineeysso.—— 113 
Merchants’......sesseseees — 120 
Merchants’ Exchange..... 106} 108 
Metropolitan ..........cee0 —s 130 


(July 23, 1874. 


New York.......2..0000.e121 125 
N.Y. National Exchange... — 100 





New York County.........200 _ 
Ninth National............100 101 
North America............. — 90 
PRIRC pone nen dipedencacis =F 180 
EMER 6.0:4bsce plese nananeaaane =e 140 
ROPER ciscsssp chscsadaces Oe _ 
RGDWUNC 5. oss e50aseen cede _ 
State of New York........109 — 
Shoe and Leather......... 150 _ 
Utiion 2253 i Ata 137 138 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 








M. D. KERFOOT & CO. 
85 Wa ashington street, 
Money loaned and property generally managed, 





12 PER CENT. NET on First-class Real Estate, 
“Ist aly Ren on Improved Farms.” Interest semi. 
annual! New tome wand for circular to 

EIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 


per cent. ts the rate ary! invested in 

PB ats” and “ Calls” has paid the Hy month, 
Small or_large sums can still be i ae 
safely. Particulars * nec 


MBRIDG 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., 2. "Y. 


Our New System of Puts and Calls pnys lar, 
promise. oO tabi: ity. Stocks bougnt and sold ae 
in. Dratts issued and collections made. 48-page 
boo on My cites sent bigs | to uny address. 
. Binkers and Broke’ 
2 Broadway and ll New w St 














Manhattan Savings Institution, — 
644 and 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street, 


New YORK, June 25th, 1874, 


47th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institutien have declared po 
qu Semi-Annual Dividend, ut the rate of Six 
r Annum, On ull sums remaining on deposit 
durin the three or six months en ding Ae A nee 1324, 
payable on and after the third Mondav ng A 
i eee not | eects wiil ph R.. nterest 


the same asa epos: 
E. J. BROWN, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD Secreta ry 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA. 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED, 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39 and 3988 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenin gs 5 to 7 
Assets over Ten Miilion Dollars 
surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dov/ars., 

SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 
Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. DAINES, Pres't, 
T. 8S. ARMOUR, Sec. 


MK. JESUP, PATON & 60. 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St, 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agener: of Banks, Bankers, Corpo- 
— and private firms will receive careful atten- 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Corner Pine and Nassau Sts, New York, 
CIRCULAR NOTES ond rh TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available tn all the s peincipal cities of the world, 
NSF OF ‘TELEGRAPH 
OPE 2. the PA Fic COAST. 
Accounts of Country Bunks and Bankers received 
on favorable terms. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letlers of Credit available 
atall points at homeandubroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


bonds and stocks are the footballs of broker, 
the on] id Illinois and Missouri TEN PE. CENTS (fe ‘Seulse 


Kew York) and our choice Kansus 'T'W VE ror 























can impair their absolute security; and as to prompt 
ness, ask our New York Bank. Our paper is always 
Br, In New York, because always oo 


lost. For phy: ils address ACTUARY 4 #: 
llinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, Ll) box 657. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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RESUMING THE STATE BANK 
SYSTEM. 


Tre bank superintendent of this state, in 
bis last annual report to the legislature, 
mentions the fact that during the year six 
of the national banks organized under the 
National Banking Law have relinquished 
that system and reorganized under the free 
banking laws of this state. The number of 
banks in the whole state organized and 
doing business under state laws on the 
80th of last September was eighty-one, of 
which twenty-seven were located in the 
City of New York. These state banks, by 
no means insignificant in number, do not 
depend upon the issue and circulation of 
their own notes as a source of profit. The 
total amount of the outstanding circulation 
of the free and tncorporated banks of the 
state-on the 30th of September, 1873, was 
$1,400,116, of which $753,462 were charged 
to the incorporated banks and the remain- 
der to the free banks. During the year the 
amount of this circulation was largely de- 
creased. The ten per cent. tax imposed by 
Congress is, as it was intended to be,a 
virtual prohibition of state bank circulation. 
The effect has been to drive it out of use, 
compelling the banks to assume the na- 
tional form or depend for their profits on 
their general business, without reference to 
the issue of their own notes. All the state 
banks are practically banks without any 
circulation. 

‘Why bas not the national system been 
more successful in absorbing the entire 
banking business of the country? Why 
are many of the national banks reducing the 
amount of their circulation and propor- 
tionately withdrawing their bonds deposited 
with the Treasury of the United States? 
Why are others actually abandoning the 
national for the state system, and still 
others seriously considering the expedency 
of takingthis step? To these questions we 
give athreefold answer. 

In the first place, the profit accruing from 

the issue of bank-notes forms but a minor 
part of the general profits of the banking 
business in this country, especially in large 
cities. The banks do not lose much in dis- 
pensing with the issue altogether. The 
people need a circulation; but the banks do 
not, certainly notas the main source of 
their profits. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, in his last annual report, estimates 
that the profit on circulation under the 
national system ‘‘of a country bank 
located in the West or South, with interest 
at ten per cent., would be a little more than 
one per cent.; and of a bank located in 
the City of New York, with interest at 
seven per cent., about one and one-third 
per cent.;and of a country bank located in 
the East, with interest at seven per cent., 
less than two and a half per cent.” The 
circulation has to be bought; and after all 
the expenses are paid and the deductions 
from the profits of its use are made the net 
profit is comparatively small. The only 
advantage which a national bank has over 
astate bank, considered in a business point 
of light, consists in its circulation; and 
this is by no means so great as has general- 
ly been supposed. 

In the next place, the national banks, 
besides being subject, in common with state 
banks, to taxation for state purposes, have 
to pay a special tax to the Government, in 
consequence of their national character. 
This tax is one per cent. per annum upon 
their circulation, one-half of one per cent. 
upon the average amount of their deposits, 
and one-half of one per cent. upon the aver- 
age amount of their capital stock beyond 
the amount invested in United States 
bonds. Their taxation is heavier than that 
of the state banks. For the year ending 
January ist, 1873, the amount paid by them 
to the Government in the way of taxes was 
$6,846,820.66 and the total amount up to 
the above date was $47,089,026.19. This is 
a disadvantage to which the national banks 
are subject, as compared with state banks. 
The tax on deposits is essentially a “war 
tax,” and yet it has been continued after 
war taxation has been removed from almost 
every other species of property and invest- 
ment. This special taxation of national 





banks contributes to make the national. 
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system of banking uninviting to capitalists, 
and goes very far toward offsetting all 
the advantages derived from the issue of 
circulating notes. 

In the third place, the policy of Congress 
in respect to-the national-banks is in many 
respects a mistaken policy. It is the policy 
of too much legislation and too much inter- 
ference with the banking business, while it 
is constantly mending itself from time to 
time by various changes. The banks 
are hampered by restrictions, raany of 
them practically unnecessary and some of 
them worse than useless, which do not leave 
a fair and proper scope for the exercise of 
their own business discretion. The. “re- 
serve” requirement, whether in reference 
to circulation or deposit, is‘un example of 
this character. The limitation imposed 
upon the amount of circulation is another 
example. The Government manipulates 
and changes the business by changing the 
law, and thus keeps it in the state of fluctu- 
ating uncertainty. The banks are not left, 
as they should be, to stand before the pub- 
lic mainly on their own responsibility. 
The Government is not content with secur- 
ing a complete guaranty for the bill-holder ; 
it must regulate the whole business, and 
even supplement it by volunteering its own 
agency. 

These causes ‘are working against the na- 
tional system, and in favor of the state sys- 
tem of banking; and if the ten per cent. 
tax on the circulation of state banks were 
removed they would work with much 
greater effect. While we are heartily in 
favor of the national system and want to 
see it perpetuated, we, nevertheless, believe 
that there are defects in it, which must be 
corrected, or it will ultimately disappear. 
Capital will neither go into it nor stay in it 
if it can act more freely and do better under 
the state system. Bankers are quite sure to 
find out what best promotes their own in- 
terests, and to act accordingly. It should 
be the policy of Congress to identify these 
interests with the national, rather than with 
the state system. 

EE 


INTERPRETING THE NEW BANKE- 
RUPT LAW. 


Tue amended bankrupt law requires that, 
in order to put a debtor into compulsory 
bankruptcy, the creditors petitioning for 
the same must be one-fourth of the whole 
number, that the aggregate of their claims 
provable under the law must amount to at 
least one-third of the claims so provable, 
and that the petition must be brought with- 
in six months after the alleged act of bank- 
ruptcy shall have been committed. It also 
declares that these provisions ‘shall ap- 
ply to all cases of compulsory or involun- 
tary bankruptcy commenced since the first 
day of December, 1873, as well as those 
commenced hereafter.” 

What, then, shall be done in those cases 
already commenced when the law was differ- 
rent, and yet lying within the limits of the 
time specified by the law as now amended ? 
Judge Blodgett, of the United States- Dis- 
trict Court for the. Northern District of 
Illinois, in a case recently before him, 
answers this question by saying: 

‘““Taking all the parts [of the law] to- 
gether, it appears tome thatit has become 
necessary, since the passage of the amenda- 
tory act, that the creditors who wish to 
prosecute this class of cases should apply 
to the Court for leave to amend their 
petitions and join the requisite number of 
creditors in the prosecution of the cases.” 
The law was meant to be retroactive, s0 as 
to reach all pending cases of bankruptcy 
commenced since the first of Jast December; 
and, hence, in order to apply the provision 
in respect to.the number of creditors that 
must joinin the petition for - bankruptcy 
proceedings, Judge Blodgett rules that in 
these cases the creditors asking for the 
proceedings, if less than the number re- 
quired under the present law, must apply 
to the Court for leave to amend their 
petition by securing the requisite number. 
This was the legal point brought before the 
Court by the motion of the debtor to have 
the petition dismissed, ‘‘ on the ground that 
it contained no allegation as to the number 
and amount of petitioning creditors, as 
required by- the amended act.” Judge 
Blodgett refused to grant the motion, and 
decided that, in order to carry out the 
obvious intent of the law in xespect to the 





class of cases under consideration, the 
creditors might ask leave to amend their 
petition, so as to makeit conformable to the 
law as it nowstands. There is no express 
provision in the law securing to them this 
right; yet, in the opinion of the Judge, the 
language of the law in some parts of it 
would be nugatory without it. He, hence, 
infers the right as necessarily involved in 
what the law does say. 

This, we believe, is the first decision given 
by any court under the law as now amended. 
Judge Blodgett is high authority in bank. 
ruptcy proceedings, and the presumption is 
that bis ruling will be accepted as a sound 
interpretation. We see no other way of 
applying the present provisions of the law 
to pending cases. commenced since the first 
of last December. 

EE 


THE LAW OF PROMISSORY NOTES. 


THE Court of Appeals of this state has 
recently decided a case involving an inter- 
pretation of the law in respect to the rights 
of a bona-fide holder of a promissory note. 
The signature of the note in question was 
genuine; yet it was procured by a gross 
and fraudulent imposition. The party 
signing it did not read the note, and sup- 
posed at the time that he was signing a 
paper of an entirely different character. It 
subsequently passed into the hands of a 
bona-fide holder, who, upon a refusal of pay- 
ment, brought a suit to recover the amount 
of the note. The Court of Appeals, upon 
a review of the ruling of the court below, 
held that the failure of the party signing 
the note to read and ascertain the character 
of the paper he signed, he being able to do 
80, was negligence on his part, and that, 
therefore, he was liable, even though the 
signature was procured in a fraudulent 
manner. On this point the Court said: 

‘‘TIn all these cases the real ground of de- 
cision is not that the party meant to make a 
promissory note, but, that meaning to make 
an obligation in writing, and which was put 
in writing, that it might of itself import 
both the fact and the form and the measure 
of the obligation, he trusted another to fix 
that form and measure, without exercising 
that supervision which was in his power 
and by which perfect protection was pos- 
sible. In such cases the rule is that he is 
bound by the act of him who has been 
trusted, in favor of a holder in good faith.” 

No one has a right to make his own neg. 
ligence a means of injury to innocent third 
parties. If, therefore, a man signs an obli- 
gation without ascertaining its character, 
when he bas the means of doing so and 
should do so as a matter of prudence, this 
obligation, passing into the hands of an in- 
nocent party, is valid. Itis the man’s own 
fault if it is not what he supposed it was 
when he signed it. He has suffered him 
self to be cheated by sheer negligence, and 
he cannot plead this negligence or decep- 
tion to the injury of third parties that are 
not-responsible for either. The law, there- 
fore, lays down the doctrine that he who 
by his carelessness cr undue. confidence has 
enabled another to obtain money of an in- 
nocent person, by the sale of a negotiable 
instrument, must himself bear whatever 
loss may occur. On any other principle a 
serious blow would be struck upon the 
negotiability of all paper. 





DAILY SAVINGS. 


But few people are aware of the results 
to be accomplished in a series of years by 
the habit of saving a small amount each 
day and putting it to interest. Most per- 
sons spend these small amounts on unneces- 
sary and useless luxuries; and, because 
each amount is small, they fail to take any 
particular notice of it and utterly fail to es- 
timate the aggregate of such spendings J: 
ing the course of life. In this way many a 
man spends a fortune without knowing it; 
and in this way, too, the poor are kept poor. 
Most people in this country who. enjoy an 
average degree of health and who are in- 
dustrious earu, at least, a smal! surplus be- 
beyond their necessary expenses; and, if 
they would save this surplus and put it to 
interest, they would find in the end a much 
larger accumulation than they had antici- 
pated. Thousands of them wouid havea 
competency if living to old age, instead 
of being dependent on the charity of others. 
We submit the following table to show 
what would be the result at the end of fifty 








- 


years by saving a certain amount each day 
and putting it to interest at the rate of six 


see eeeeseneeseees 


Sixty Comte, .)j........ccicceees- 
Seventy cents...........-,.0c...000 
EE atntcascancdsace® sacencsntaress 


Pte eee eee eer eee er) 


dale < .cesicnsdepe- aacsddounases 
WEN GOMRIG se. isk cccdcacaddnecddaad.ceneues 4,762,030 00 
The daily saving of sums intermediate 
between those named in the above table 
would, of course, yield similar proportion. 
ate results. We invite our readers to study 
this table with care. There is no man, 
woman, or child living to whom ‘it would 
not convey a very important practical les- 
son. The fact is, the miseries, poverty, 
beggary, and want that prevail among men, 
especially in this country, spring very 
largely from their prodigality. They man- 
age to consume as they go along all their 
income, whether from business or wages; 
and, hence, they are always poor, thousands 
of them never being worth enough to pay 
their funeral charges. A great many for- 
tunes that might have been saved are fost 
in this way. If the entire body of society 
were to act on their principle, it would be 
in the state of permanent pauperism, con- 
suming asit goes along all the products of 
its industry, and, hence, living from hand to 
mouth. The only reason why this is not 
true of all is that a portion of the people do 
not consume all they earn or produce; and, 
hence, they have a surplus, which goes to 


make up the aggregate of the general 
wealth. 








DEFINITION OF THE GREENBACK- 


In the case of the Bank of New York #3. 
Supervisors, decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in 1868, the legal ques- 
tion directly involved was whether United 
States legal-tender notes were exempt from 
state taxation under the act of Congress 
which provided that ‘“‘all United States 
bonds and other securities of the United 
States held by individuals, associations, or 
corporations within the United States shall 
be exempt from taxation by or under any 
state authority.” Does this description in- 
clude legal-tender notes? The Court held 
that it did; and, hence, that these notes 
were not taxable by state authority. Chief- 
Justice Chase, in delivering the opinion of 
the Court, gave the following judicial defi- 
nition of these notes: 


‘« These notes are obligations of the United 
States. .Their name imparts obligation. 
Every one of them expresses on its face an 
engagement of the nation to pay to the 
bearer a certain sum. The dollar note is an 
engagement to pay a dollar, and the dollar 
intended is the coined dollar of the United 
States, a certain quantity in weicht and 
fineness of gold and silver, authenticated as 
such by the stamp of the Government.” 


Legal-tender notes are, hence, a debt against 
the Government, according to the contract, 
payable in gold; and by no means lessa 
debt because law has assigned to them the 
functions of money, or because the pay- 
ment thereof cannot be enforced by a suit 
at law, or because they recite no specific 
date when the payment shall be made. The 
question whether this debt shall be in- 
creased in time of peace, for the sake of 
giving the people more currency of the 
same kind, ought to be answered with an 
emphatic negative. A government that 
runs itself in debt to supply a currency is 
either a bankrupt ora fool. It isa bank- 
rupt if it needs to do so; and it is a fool if 
it does so when there is no necessity for it- 
It is not the proper business of any govern- 
ment to lend its credit to the public—or, 
rather, run in debt to it—in order to furnish 
a circulating medium. This medium should 
be the creation of commerce,and not the 
paper obligations of government, that must 
eitber be paid or repudiated. 








A Lapy counter in the Treasury Department 
at Washington has discovered, among notes 
sent for redemption, one of the counterfeit 
$500 bills originally set afloat about a yéar ago. 
It was so perfect that many of the most ex- 
perienced clerks in the Department were de-' 
ceived by it. j 
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THE TONTINE SYSTEM. 





Some of the advantages of a life jnsur- 
ance‘effected on the Tontine plan over ove 


effected on’ the ordinary plan are “worth | 


the isan method is to return to.the policy- 
holder the surplus or dividend at the end of 
the first and of every subsequent. year. 
This ‘method is simple and convenient; but 
the burden of maintaining it necessarily falls 
upon those who live longest, and who, by 
the payment of premiums year after year, 
contribute most to the formation of the 
surplus fund,; To.them.the Tontine plan 
offers a special advantage, one that is de- 
sired: by those.who Jive :long. and pay the 


largest sums, for, their,insurance. Indeed, , 


to secure such advantages to all persons de- 
siring to-insure isone of the principal ob- 
jects of the system. 

It.is known that a policy of Jife , insur- 
ance, issued on the ordinary plan, cannot 
be surrendered or changed, without a loss 
to. the insured. The superiority of the 
Tontine system. appears in the, fact that 
the holder of a-Tontine policy may, at a 
time selected by himself when applying for 
the. insurance, receive. the full surrender 
value.of his. policy in money, without any 
loss, whatever... Tbe system in this manner 
combines the advantages of an endowment 
insurance witb an ordivary life insurance. 
Moreover, the cash fund which bas accumu- 
lated. at the terminaticn of the Tontine 
period may. be taken by the;insured, or may 
be.applied by him to the.purchase of a life 
annuity, or may be converted into any other 
form.of policy issued by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the company which 
first. put. in practice..this system of 
insurance. 

When the end of the Tontine period is 
reatbed, if the person insured does not wish 
to continue the payment of premiums, and 
yet wishes to keep an insurance upon his 
life, he has the option of converting the 
value of the old policy into.a new policy for 
@ fixed amount, on which no premiums will 
ever be due, payable at bis death ; or, if an 
endowment policy, payable at the maturity 
of the original insurance., From whatever 
point this subject is examined, it appears 
that in no way are the substantial advan- 
tages of. life insurance. more manifest than , 
in the provisions made by the Tontine sys- 
tem as it is practiced by the Equitable 
Society. 


BUSINESS IN CANADA. 


Rercrnns made to the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Government of Canada furnish 
the following statement of the life insur- 
ance business transacted in that a 
during the past three years; 

Soi Policies... 7.141 Prem. Rooelpts...$1,§8,056 


* : oq ll 8,“ «++ 3,268,053. 
wa, 7 * 5 92,78 gee 2,579,671 


This is an indication of steady progress, 
The returns show that the death claims paid 
by the companies are yearly incréasing as 
the business grows older. Last year they 
amounted to nearly 25 per cent. of the pre- 
mium receipts. These claims were repre- 
sented by 290 policies and amounted to 
$623,823, the average being $2,149 per pol- 
icy. The total amount of new justrance 
for the year was $22,625,208. 

It is evident from the progress made 
during last year that life insurance is now 
better understood and its advantages more 
eppreciated in Canada than it has been: 
There is still ample room for its extension: 





There are thousands, who have neglected it 


hitherto, to whose dependent families it 
would prove fo be a great blessing; and it is 
only necessary to make them understand 
this fact in order to induce them to be en- 
rolled on the yearly increasing list of Ppolicy- 
holders in’our large and securely established 
life insurance instifutions. 








“fur Chamber of Life Insur.nce met on 
the 14: iust.;at No. 99 Nassuu Siréet, & 


C. Huly, of the Pennsylvania Mutual Insur- ” 


ance Company, of Philadelphia, presided. 

Fourteen: life jnstir'ancé companies. were 
represented at the meeting. Reports were 
received from the Commiitee on Law, from 
the Committee on. Medical .Exeminers,and | 
that on the Library: The . former. commit; 
tes presented s very elaborate report on the 





' 





burdens of taxation, to.which life. insura: ce, 
companies .are , subjected, in the .United. 
‘States, . Three new.companies were admit- 
ted to membership—the Berkshire. Mutual,.; 
of Pittsfield, Mass.;.the United States, and, 
the , Knickerbocker, Life Insurance Com- 
pany, both of, New York, .,d..: W. Frost, 
president of the Continental Life Insurance., 
Company, of:this city, was elected to filla 
vacancy in the Executive Committee. 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL: 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


_NE-XORE, January 22d, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
faite of the’ Cémpfiny-onthe Bist Decembér, 1878, is” 
submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 


Premiums outstanding December 81st, 1872. $223,367 63 





Premiums recéived dating the year 1873...’ 1,420,627 83 

Total Premiums... 1....:cscece-soeee » 81,748,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- 

uary Ist to Decembe™ 3ist, 1873........... $1,491, 1054 08 03 


Paid during same perice : 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest... $1,276,845: 88 
Return of Premiums.,...,....... 74336 02 
Paid to. Policyholders as an. 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock... 85,925 77 
The Assets Of the Company on the 3ist December, 
1873, were as follows: 


Dasa te Masks: scccenecpaen qyds dayeer onoiqcen + $44,118 OL 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 
SIME GE Oss cose cSincoscocatenboscatz. "295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due, .:...:........ 4,269 50 
Premium, Notes and Premiums in course of 
collection........... meanobanalsaghasncgeeanse 629,502 93 
Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
$1,018,954 44 


&@ semi-annual div.dend of FIVE ( 
PER ER CHT. be Spatd to the stockholders, or {heir i lege 
ntatives, on and after MONDAY, t 
‘ebruary next. 


TRUSTEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, \-JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY -EYRB, 
JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, | EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL f.'HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILITAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
NEL@ON, J#., PAUL N SPOFFURD, 

HAROLD DOL-LNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 

ELWOUD WALTER, President. 

ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pr , 

ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 24 V. Pres 

C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL. 


(FIRE) 
INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N.Y. 


Capital - - -* $1,000,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, '74, $2,401'570 93 
Liabilities - = = 186,363 40 
Branch offices: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 





DIREC'VORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE LURNURE, 
A. A. LOW SAMU ®L A. SAWY ER, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN CXHUS, CURTISS. 
WM. H. SWAN, 13: MORGAN, 
HENRY C. BOWEN x LEX’ RM. WHI''E 
GTR USP LED EHS BEE 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, W RLLINGTO CLAPP. 
WM. H. CASWELL, I F. SPAUT DING, 
Wal st RICHARD one TH McCURDY 
HORACE B. OLAV LIN, GHORGE MOS 
wa: £5 ate i hittchtine OTH, 
OH) ld . 
powers * 5 AE, Tae HURLBO™ ’ 
awhHUR W. B 








ek ISH oD MARIN, 





BW. gone ts 
Grho. W MAN SEW, 
vasibs & a a! sou F. SRATER,: 
Bz a us P. CK. 
Cc, TOWN ne 

Renan Mt ieee es i A he 

cas. BLD ign Dep't. 

JOHN K. OAK neral 





United States Life csaeed Co.,' 
Nos: 261. 262. “263. and 264° Broadway 
€ Cerner Wirren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. é 
CASH ‘ASS 2Ts NBARLY 64,000,600." 


Pag RRP 
An oh of Life ana Endowment Poltctes Issue 
JOHN E. Eg DE WIT‘, President. 





cuss. -BFBAD ATRW Warrewre, avdiath 





KNICKERBOCKER 


LUE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


J OHN A. NICHOLS, President. 





Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1,,1874.. 


sursvetectess seeetese +++ 68,087, 211 02 


Gross Liabilities, including reserve. sedeeiceeeccscccaccesss. 6909,968 29 


Surplus as to ean en cA.8 


yr ee bse sk gnee seed in 177.243 7 


RATIO BT okt (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME 
From the surplus, as above, ee ee a return premium (Dividend) will be appo! 


IN PROPORTION TO ITS CONTRIBUTION TO 8) 
ment of the ANNUAL Socestam ene due in ~ 


Pontis ned to) each 
jUCH, SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle: 


y in troduced by this Company, has proved a great = ess, f. 
the fact oe —— bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are ‘an ne : GAbIS as ae 
ove’ 


CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary, 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Counsel. 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Kosuary. 


E. W. DERBY, ? 
Consulting Physician 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN Y 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H, B. STOKES, 


ps neon | eet! WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


t Assistant Secretaries. 








STATEMENT 


OF THE OLD AND RELIABLE 


TRAVELERS 


ST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT or THE 
2 ; BRAVEMERS INSURANCE C 


rem ac, J ULY Ist, =f 
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GENERAL ACCIDENT POLtcres, by the year or 
month, written by Agents, without delay. 


LITE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCS; of all forms. 
Ample security, definite contract,.low premiums. 
JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN B. MORRIS, Ass't Secretary. 





New York Office, 207 Broadway. 
THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO., 


Of: NEW. YORE, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 





. FF.) WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS: , 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, . 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. O Bawstars, Actoery, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement 4 its affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1873: 

iums received on Marine Risks from 


Prem 
1st January, 1873, to ist December, 1873. $6,511,114 23 
jums on’ Policies not marked off Ist 





SUE, SR Dcsccpigesewesscdegesssctesesesee 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ “$8,723,274 98 
No Policies have ben issued upon Life 

Risks. J Ror apo UPOm aye Risks disconnected 
Prem i “ofr from 1st January, 

3, t0 31st December, 1873...........ee00 $6,290,016 73 
Losses paid during the same period........ 2,960,882 49 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 1,258,319 2% 
The Company has the following aibeoti OE 


i wane and State of New Yor ott 

Stock, City, poh and other Stocks.... $8,567,105 00 

ay sovared by Stocks and otherwise... ++ 2,802,000 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mo pe 


the Company: ogtime Pa 894 66 
: 302 27 
seeeeeeeens 521,340.59 


F Total Amount of Assets...,....... $15,613,642 52 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 


ppamencccesccion aeoeee 





legal 1 epresentatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the boliers thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and atter Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon will cease. ' Thé certificates to be produced at 
the time.of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company forthe year ending 
Bist December, 1873, for which certifica will be 
issued on and after Tnesday, the /th of — next. 

By order of the Board, 


J.B. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES s 


J.D, JONES, Wa 


ge RLES DENNIS, counoNW. 
i BA Reems BS HTT, 
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DANIEL 8&. MILLER, AUMXANDE ie LAKE, 
TURG CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 

SOMtAH OL LOW 








iC. A. 
iJ AMES LOW. ~ 
JOHN D: HEWLETT _: THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
B. 1. HOWLAND, 


SIMON DEVISSER, 
BENJ. BABCOCK, HORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, Presvient. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdlent. 
iW. H. H. MOOR®, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
3s D. HEWLEPT, 32 Vice-Pres’t. 


NORTH BRITISH AND NRERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G, B. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 
STREET, COR; PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWENG ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO: 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: , 


1, Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms, 

8, Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4, Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance, Its assets are nearly $4,000,0C0 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the foputarity of its plan and the correct:~ 
ness o ithe principles upon which its business is conducted. 

—_ }—__—_— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 
MARTIN BATRS, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. American Fire pepennee Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Baak. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 
HENRY A. HURLBOT, Pres. of Commiésioners of Emigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29h Street. 
J.C. GOODRIDGH, No. 150 Broadway. 
BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 
ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 
KINGMAN F. PAGE, 1% East 59th Street. 
ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAMuSER. 
HENHKY J. YURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 
SS laiti¢sdel 
OFFICERS. 
WrtuM WAtker, President: 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorcE L. Montacous, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. Lamsert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 2-4 & 26 NASSAU St., 








CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - = 62,000. 
Assets - - - - = - $6,500,000. 


. President, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, M. ‘B WYNKOOP 
Becretaty, J. P. ROGERS, 





Actuary, 8, C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
ABSTRACT OF THE 
FORTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on -- aan of oon 1874, 
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“"Brovident Life and Trust Company, 
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NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th2.Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum andan Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS, 


| MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD. COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 


JOHN MAIRS, EDWIN HOYT, 
WM. H. APPLETON, H. B: CLAFLIN, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, J. F. SEYMOUR, 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD. 
WILLIAM H.. BEERS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O-DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. ROGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, MD. ‘Bxaminers. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, MD., Assist Medical Examiner. 


ee 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its’ surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. . Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums, 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your eonfi- 
dence and support,’ as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and ate famous for their complete adaptability to tle wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


origidated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by every other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ee ey reputation, able to: devote|the whole or even 4 part of their time in 
procuring businéss tor this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom. 











-iSerTs dent” of England. Risks not $30 jy oie 
fee on Pe oar si pins ese pot a nl 


_ plished. For terms and conditions epply' to the Home. Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies 
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Selections. 


RAIN-IN. SUMMER. 


How beautiful i the rain { 
After the dust and heat, 
In the brond atid fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain! 


How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spout! 
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THE INDEPENDENT. _ 


«SBT 











like them. And, supposing that woman re- 
mains unmarried, still less can she afford to 
®emain in ignorance, for she must depend 
for support upon her needle or her pen or 
some one of the useful trades afid arts, and 
@ proper education in these will make her 
independent for life. I.might say more, 
but'this is the extent of my knowledge ; and 
those who are possessed of wisdom and 
knowledge on these themes can supply my 
deficiencies and convince all objectors and 


“ Allow me toinform you that, inasmuch 
as Lotifeh has now gone home for the va- 
cation, she will need to know when the 


Across the windowipane © ” ‘Sy new term begins and comé down to Beirfit 


It pours and pours; 
And swift and wide, 
With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain! 


The sick man from bis chamber looks 
At the twisted. brooks; 

He can feel the cool 

Breath of each little pool; 

His fevered brain 

Grows calm again, 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 


Erom the neigtiboring school ‘ 
Come the boys, 
With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion; 
And down the wet streets . ¥ 
Sail their mimic fleets, 
Till the treacherots pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 


In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like @ leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain! 


In the furrowed land 
The toileome and patient oxen stand ; 
Lifting the yoke-encumbered head, 
With their ted nostrils spread, 
They silently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 
And the vapors that arise 
From the well-watered and smoking soil. 
For this rest in the furrow after toil 
Their large and lustrous eyes 
Seem to thank the Lord, 
More than man’s spoken word, 


Near at hand, 
From under the sheltering trees, 
The farmer sees 
His pastures, and his fields of grain, 
As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 
He counts it as no sin 
That he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. : 
—HeEnry Wapsworts LONGYELLOW. 
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A DRUZE'S‘OPINION ON FEMALE 
EDUCATION. 


In July I wrote him a note, asking him, 
as one of the leading men among the Druzes, 
his opinion as to the importance of female 
education in Syria, and he sent me the fol- 
lowing efflorescent epistle : 

“ Kolat el Husn, July, 1872, 
or 8th of Jemedy Akhar, 1239, of the Hegira. 

‘“*To my bonored ‘sir, to whom ever 
overflow the tides of grace and favor. 

‘*T would inform you that in the most 
propitious of seasons and most lovely of 
the glorious ages the full moons of your 
honored writings sparkled over the flowery 
giades, and the sweet waters of your cour- 
teous language murmured through ‘the re- 
cesses of our heart, giving life to the dead 
by the delicacy of their hidden wisdom, 
and by all the kind inquiries you have con- 
descended to lay before us as to what are 
our views in regard,to the propriety and 
necessity of teaching women and girls that 
knowledge and those arts which afe ap- 
propriate to them. , 

‘* My honored sir, I would answer, in the 
way of apology, that I am not of the 
knights of this arena, and my great inca- 
pacity to handle such a subject must be ap- 
parent to your excellency and to“all who 
know me. But your kind interest in me 
and my child bas led you to impute to me 
a. degree of knowledge in these matters 
which 1 do not really possess, and I can 
only understand it by recalling the lines ‘of 
the poet— 

One fault conceals, Our name defends’; 
and I would implore of Him most exalted 
never to deprive me of your exalted regard. 

“In obedience, then, to your request, I 
will venture to express my views in as far 
as I know anything about the subject. It 
is not.only proper, but necessary that girls 
should be taught those sciences and arts 
which are appropriate to them. We all 
knowthatit:is the daw and custom that girls 
marry men asd\bave thrown upon them 

be duty of training children. Now, chil- 

ren ate brougat up in the lap of the moth- 
er, and not of the father; and, if the mother 
bas been educated, her children grow up 
acute of perception, intelligent, and pure, 
and aa the wet the son. associ- 
ates wit 6 mother more than with 
his father for the first ten years of his life. 
If. his. mother is enlightened, educated, and 
intelligent, her son will be the same. ~ But, 
én the contrary, if the women are’ unin- 
structed in science and proper knowledge 
and useful arts, and know not the value of 
learning to woman, their children will be 





in proper company. However that may be, 
she is your child, and our chief anxiety is 
to know assuredly that you are in usual 
health and prosperity. Please make my 
highest regards to their excellencies, the 
most honored, the teachers of the seminary, 
and to all your family. My uncle, Ali Beg, 
the Kaim Makam, offers to you the due sal- 
utations of reverence and honor and hearty 
longing to behold the light of your coun- 
tenance. Thisis all I need to write, with 
the hearty offer to do, anything you com- 
mand in this.regiou, for your commands 
are my highest honor. 
‘The petitioner to God for you, 
** Hassan Hamapy.” 
—From Dr. Jeasur’s “Syrian Home Life.” 
es 


THE CALIFORNIA WOOD-RAT. 


WHILE on the northern coast, I noticed a 
fact in natural history, to me quite curious, 
regarding the habits of the so-called Cali- 
fornia wood-rat. Iam not sufficiently versed 
in such matters.to give you the name of this 
interesting creature. It is a little larger 
than an ordinary Norway rat, dark-brown 
in color, with large lustrous eyes and a tail 
covered with thin hairs. I should call it 
intermediate between the squirrel and rat. 
This creature builds its nest in the woods— 
sometimes on the ground, more frequently 
in the lower branches of trees. They ac- 
cumulate,.a surprising quantity of dried 
twigs, which they interlace to form a dome- 
shaped structure, often ten or twelve feet 
high and ¢ix or eight feet in diameter. 

Openings in the mass lead to the center, 
where is found the nest, consisting of the 
finely-divided inner bark of trees, dried 

, etc. But it is to the peculiar thievish 
propensity of this little creature that I wish 
to call attention. 

To make my story intelligible, I would 
first state that I am partial owner of some 
property on the Oregon coast, on which a 
saw-mill had been placed, but which, owing 
to various causes, has never been in oper- 
ation. On this property was a dwellin 
house for the hands, in which, on wor 
being discontinued, were stored a quantity 
of stuff—tools, packing for the engine, six 
or seven kegs of large spikes; in the closets, 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. A large cooking 
stove was left in one of the rooms. 

This house was left uninhabited fortwo 
years, and, being at some distance from the 
little settlement, it was frequently broken 
into by tramps, who sought a shelter for the 
night. When { entered this house, I was 
aatonished to see an immense rat’s nest on 
an empty stove. On examining this nest, 
which was about five feet in hight and 
occupied the whole top of the stove (a large 
range), I found the outside to be composed 
entirely of spikes, all laid with symmetry, 
so as to present the points of the nails 
outward. In the center of this mass was the 
nest, composed of finely divided fibers of 
the hemp packing. Interlaced with the 
spikes we found the following: about three 
dozen knives, forks, and~spoons; ‘all the 
butcher kvives, three in number; a large 
carving knife, fork, and steel; several large 
plugs of tobacco; the outside casing of a 
silver watch was disposed of in one part of 
the pile, the glass of the same watch in 
another, and the works in still another ; 
an old purse, containing some silver, 
matches, and tobacco; nearly all the small 
tools from’ the tool closets,‘ among them 
several large augers, Altogether, it wasa 
very curious mixture of different articles, 
all of which must have been transported 
some distance, as they were originally 
stored in different parts of the house. 

The ingenuity and skill displayed in the 
construction of this nest and the curious 
taste for articles of iron, many of them 
heavy, for component parts, struck me with 
surprise. The articles of value were, I think, 
stolen com the men who ide ao one 
the house for tempo ing. ave 
preserved a sketch of this tron-clad nest, 
which I think unique in natural history. 

Many curious facts have since been re- 
lated me concerning the habits of this little 
creature, _A miner told me.the following: 
He once, during the miving excitement in 
Siskiyou County, became, in California par- 
lance, ‘* dead broke,” and applied for and 
obtained employment ina mining camp, 
where the owners, hands, and all slept in 
the same cabin. Shortly after his arrival 
small articles commenced to disappear. If 
a whole plug of tobacco were left on the 
table, it would be goné in the morning. 
Finally A: bag, containing one hundred or 
more dollars in gold dust, was. takén- 

a small table at the head of a ‘‘ bunk,” in 
which one of the proprietors of the claim 
slept. Suspicion fell on the newcomer, and 
he would perhaps have fared hardly—for 








with thosé rough miners pubishment ‘is 
short and sharp; but, just in time, a large 
rat’s nest was discovered in the garret of 
the cabin, and in it was found the missing 
pa as well as the a — a 
articles supposed to have been stolen.—. 

W. Onase, in “ American Seared of 
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MIDSUMMER. 


A POWER is on the earth andin the air _ 
From which the vital spirit shrinks afraid, 
And shelters him, in nooks of deepest shade, 

From the bot steam and from the fiery glare, 

Look forth upon the earth—hér thousand plants 
Are smitten; even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze; 

The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 

For life ig driven from all the landscape brown ; 
The bird has sought his tree, the snake his 





den, 
The trout floats dead in the hot stream, and 
men 
Drop by the sun-stroke in the populous town: 
Asif the Day of Fire had dawned, and sent 
Its deadly breath into the firmament. 


—WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





REMARKABLE TREATMENT OF A 
SNAKE-BITE, 


Dr. AsHBeL SmirTH, of Galveston, Texas, 
(formerly of Hartford), while on a visit to 
the couatry, a few days ago, was bitten by 
a spake, and this is the account he gives of 
it in a letter to a friend: 

* My Dear Sir :—I can’t walk, but, with 
help, have hobbled to the table. If I im- 
prove reasonably in hobbling by Friday 
night, I shall be at my post, in your city, 
on Saturday. My lameness would deserve 
but the shortest mention but for some facts 
connected with its cause which may per- 
haps be of interest to others in similar 
circumstances. About dark Saturday last, 
as I was walking up the bill from the bay 
shore, I felt a heavy scuffling about one of 
my legs, and at the same instant the bites 
of sharp teeth. Reaching the house, I saw 
by the light three several little wounds, 
with blood exuding from them, on my leg, 
three inches above the ankle. There were 
two punctures to each wound, made by the 
two fangs of the snake that bad bitten me. 
Swelling had already commenced less than 
five minutes from the biting. Still I deter- 
mined to do nothing—for a while, at least— 
in order to observe the effects of the poison 
unmodified by treatment. The swelling in- 
creased rapidly, and in fifteen minutes more 
the pain had become excruciating, and [ 
could not bear my weight on the leg. I was 
now obliged tolie down. Inow took, in 
a wine-glass of water, a half teaspoonful of 
saturated tincture of iodine. About fifteen 
minutes afterward I repeated the iodine— 
about twenty drops. A short time after, 
perhaps filtcen or twenty minutes, a third 
dose of iodine—fifteen drops; in twenty- 
five or thirty minutes after, the fourtb. 
The length of these several intervals is con- 
jectural. I had the orifices of the wounds 
several times-touched with the tincture of. 
iodine, and the leg, which was now swollen 
from the ankle to the knee, was painted 
with iodine. LAY I 

“The pain was excruciating; but by 10:30 
or 11 o'clock, two and a balf or three hours 
after the bite, had abated sensibly. About 
1:30in the:morning I fell asleep ; ‘and awoke 
at Stnrise with complete stiffness, and super- 
ficial soreness of the limb on touch, now 
swollen to double its former size, but with 
no pain worth mentioning. “Nor have I 
since had any suffering, further than com- 
plete disuse of the leg till this morning, 
and being obliged to have it at all times 
elevated. The foot. participated’ in the 
swelling; and if the leg hung down it be- 
came (and indeed still does) in a few min- 
utes perfectly livid. 

‘“The interest of the matter in question 
lies in the use, the efficacy of iodine as a 
remedy for venomous bites. Nothing else 
than iodine was used—no spirits, no harts- 
horn, not the least possible thing in the 
world,. internally or, externally,. except 
iodine, and one smalil drink of water. 





Former experience had given me confidence. 


in iodine, by its use with.others. I was 
determined to give ita fair showing in my 
own case, unaided and unobstructed by any 
other ‘medication. I have attached the 
greater interest to this case because, although 
one isseldom a safe judge in hisown case, 
the present bite has been by long odds the 
severest snake-bite lever knew. If left to 
itself, it would, in my opinion, have been 
fatal in a very few hours. That the snake 
was a large one I know from his heavy 
scuffing about my legs, and I may add 
from the depth to which I felt his fangs 
enter. My instantaneous suspicion, from 
the weight and severity of the biting, was 
that my assailant was a wildcat or some 
such animal. The excruciating pain felt 
su ently, as before mentioned, seemed 
to me like the ferocious cramps of the: mus- 
cles in malignant cholera, — that they 
were not in any degree spasmodic. 

“There were other cifeumstances, symp- 
toms which I should detail were I writing 
toa physician ; but they would — still 
further bore you. To set. forth t ae 
efficacy.of jotne bitiat cieube msy-leu pr 
do not know what kind of snake it was, 
but suspect it to have been a rattlesnake. 

“Very truly peas, ASHBEL SmiTH.” 
—Hartford Courant. 
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THE ALBATROSS ON LAND. 
.. WE quote from the London Zimes part of 
‘a letter received from one of the exploring 
| party on Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Challenger.” 
The breeding place spoken of is on Marion 


Island, far to the southeast of the Cape of 
Good Hope: 


“The whole of the wet, sodden flat lands 
were studded with the large white alba- 
trosses, sitting on their nests. ‘The magniti- 
cent birds, most of whom were asleep, cov- 
ered the ground.in such. numbers that they 
looked for all the world like a flock of 
sheep studded over a meadow. The nests, 
used yearly, were freshly covered with 
tufts of grass and moss, and stood some 2 ft. 
above the swampy .ground. It was evi- 
dently the commencement of the breeding 
season, as few eggs were obtainable. These 
splendid birds, weighing 194 lbs. aud measur- 
iog 10} ft. from tip to tip of wing, seen to 
such an advantage while ‘in their glory at 
sea, so evidently at home as they sweep so 
gracefully through the air, are on land com- 
pletely atsea. lt appears to be impossible 
for them to hover; so, on alighting at the 
end of a swoop, the momentum of the body 
is carried on after their feet have touched 
the. ground, until they literally turn head 
over heels on to their backs, from which 
inglorious position their efforts to regain 
their equilibrium are anything but graceful. 
While advancing to the nest, the neck is 
extended and body lowered as they waddle 
along, exactly like a goose. Torisein the 
air, they are obliged to run with extended 
wings for some 2U0 yards over the soaking 
grass before they obtain sufficient velocity 
for the air to get under the wings and allow 
them to feel themselves again masters of 
the situation. 

‘““Once landed, they are powerless to 
resist attack, Fortunately for them, they 
have not many enemies. A sharp snap of 
the beak is their only means of offense or 
defense; but, as far as we were con- 
cerned, so long as We were unarmed, an 





‘ample one, for few ventured to molest 


them. 

‘* To possess ourselves of the single egg— 
no nest contained two—the readiest way was 
to push them backward with a stick forced 
against their breast, which, balanced as 
they were on the edge of the raised nest, 
was easy work, the drop of two feet being 
just sufficient to send them on to their 
backs and prevent them rising until after 
the prize was captured ; then, with a for- 
lorn cry, a8 the bird discovered its loss, it 
quietly regained and settled itself on its 
rifled nest again. 

‘*On our approaching the nest the bird’s 
dignified appearance, with ite erect, stately 
neck and sparkling dark hazel eyes, sét in 
a@ snowy-white framework of solid fur-like 
plumage, was a _— sight and not easily 
to be forgotten. Indeed, so fine was it that, 
although there.were two boat’screws besides 
the regular exploring parties on shore all 
day, few were killed beyond those actually 
required as specimens—one’s natural love 
of destruction, particularly when there is 
no opposing defense, being eclipsed in the 
more exalted feeling of admiration; -while a 
poor, helpless, ugly, and to us useless sea ele- 
phant, found gasping on the beach, was dis- 
patched without a thought and left on the 
shore, a rich meal for the sea-gulls.” 





METEORIC DUST. 


In a letter from M. Nordenskjéld on Car- 
bonaceous Dust, with Metallic Iron, ob- 
served in snow (dated from Mossel Bay, 
lat. 79 deg. 53 m. N., received at Tromste, 
July 24), the writer remarks that in Decem- 
ber, 1871, he found in some snow collected 
toward the end of a five or six days’ con- 
tinuous fall in Stockholm a large quantity 
of dark powder, like soot, and consisting of 
an organic substance rich incarbon. It was 
like the meteoric dust which fell with mete- 
orites at Hessle,near Upsal,in January,1869. 
It contained also small particles of metallic 
iron. Suspecting the railways and houses 
of Stockholm might have furnished these 
matters, he got his brother, who lived ina 
desert district in Finland, to make similar 
experiments; which he did, and obtaineda 
similar powder. In his Arctic voyage the 
writer has met with like phenomena. The 
snow from floating ice -has. furnished on 
fusion a grayish residue, consisting mostly 
of diatoms (whole or injured); but the 
black specks,a quarter of a millimétre in 
size, contained metallic iron covered with 
oxide of iron, and probably also carbon. 
He thinks, therefore, that snow and rain 
convey cosmic dust from the stella spaces 
to earth, and invites further observation on 
the subject. M. Daubree, in presenting the 
letter, recalled a case of meteoric dust 
having fallen at Orgueil, in 1864. He ex- 
pressed the hope that M. Nordenskjéld bas 
obtained sufficient quantifies of pulverulent 
matter to be able to determine a charac- 
teristic fact—the presence or absence of 
nickel. 








“How's business now ?” inquired one 
Nashville merchant of another, y: 


Dull, fearfally dull”? was the ly. 
“The fact is, nobody buys anything Fat 
now but provisions and w ey— 





necessaries of life, as it were.” 
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ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S. INK. 


THOSE ‘merchants and otber business 
men who. want to sail. smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep ee: moving.” Five: hundred 
or @ d. dollars paid out in- ju- 
dicious advertising bas in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. . To sit in 





‘silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
‘weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
Moves more rapidly than in easy times, 

and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers.or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving.,step by step 
with the great business current. 

The follo mowine will show what is thought 
of THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 
Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
Christian hic 


on 0! 
s Mucilage and 


ent time has e me to forma 
FE ane of ther value of he Saee kent 


for 
Ihave derived more benefit from im the 


value. 
ertise: t in THE INDE ENT 
be Pedvertisements of all ap other sbove- 


bin 
named papers. Respectfull we 
B8.8h FF GRD, ew nN. Y. 


Mu. H. 0. BOWEN: - 





to be of the very best families; an 
summer season I have real: better 
sults from it than any —s — of the religious 


press, without a single ex: 


T inserted a trial a vertisement ‘of yearend e in 
#3 oF paper claims to 


The * * 


1 
yours nder sty RDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


We have had snipe oui at comm 
oa a e 1 4 
ba ring ving noticed the advertise- 


. G. STARR, 
See’y Beach Carriage Co. 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. woe baag 





nications ref: 
Tent, ann and we are | satisfied. 
Yours very 


Dear Sir: 
eyed vertisement in 
DEPEROENT than ALL THE PAPERS CO 
in which we sdvertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. Itis needless to say that we consider it on: 
of the best medigms in the country. 
ours 


7 ‘J. M. FOSTER, 

Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
NEw YORE, June 23d, 1873. 
WEN 

spear Se te eee OL TNDRERNDENE: 
ives us re easure stify e ex- 
our an advertising medium 
pen ty oa oe of of » reaching that intelligent 


a f whom we a desire to —— the inter. 
who - 

by Sy Suet all parts of the 
ou for A... 


benefits we 
trom poy extended pon eg 
ed with a result which has more 





Yours trul: 
HENRY F. HOMES, Sec y 
_ woteae Te TED , June 27th, 1874. 
, Publisher “SE INDEPENDENT” : 


"*.. _ 1s Cg m the advertisement 
pty! oe. ry yo uantry. at is = counting. It has al- 
ready twice vai ‘or itse fo SLLINS, 


Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s ‘Opium Antidote.” 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE 1S NA TIORAL pty ty TNS. co.. O9-. of) aoe. 


sod secular pepers s clonted an advertised 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “ THE 
WOVEN. WIE has done us the most food hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized. 
HEMICAL PAINT Co.: “When 
AVERILL om e's S z 


they took the 
from the time o our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. 


FINANCIAL, a 
all the ao ork rk dally einer decided to try 


INDEPENDENT. 

7 bill, he stated Chat “THE 
done | him more good than an al 
er.” 


ent Banker, who advertises 





the rest put 


NOR PEER E Toa Way Atoetaotet is 
paper for ‘or insurance advertising nN. 
York ity.” 


A. PpoRperts SMITH. | Publisher of Fashions 
‘or Ladies, says: ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT led me 


wealth and excellent c' » 
shall patronize it more nouvily in future.” 
.F. V1S (Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. 
7 ean {RonrEnD ENT has been to me ine 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. 5 BLISS & N (Seedamen): “The results 
ENDENT have sur- 


advertising in 
aeons ing our anticipations. Ww 
eem it now one of our best m 
© fullpa 


SON SEWING MACHINE. co 
ta afi 


number 

of appliossion® for agen and advertise- 

realized the most business. They state that 

oy has proved the best paying of 
the entire 


. LTON, of Pittsburgh, Pa., one of the larg- 
¢ Sst advertisers in t the county, on — Fit 1aty, Saver. 
in proportio: on to cost than any 4) +4 Paper.” 

N 
ST. ints, Mo MOTUAL fated. adv me. Co. ™. i. 
SeP END ENT ENT did us more than any 
quoerwe ever 


THE SRD EPR NDE T. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID ) PREMIUMS ! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 
Thousands Receiving Them! 


SEE 

Tue INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors—a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as @ Subscriber to 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all.. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil ; indeed, it zs an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the oe 
tnent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpe 
a whose works is the great pe arg t- 
“Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation 'Proe- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
fal, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
— - superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitle 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 ipchaee fe in size and is really & 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in eonnection with our Paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended a swing. In this swi 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter: 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified- Jooking youth, with bis slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
& moun Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 





the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 





imnocence, and Tae Itisa » delightfal 
household Lan pi suited to any parlor or 


Grewing.To0 
t will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to ERY Annual Subscriber to THe IN- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 
mounted on canvas -rolled) ready for fram- 
ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil paiating, for $3.50 
The latter in all cases will be sent by ex- 
press at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size (17 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 
We also continue to give our rwo Chro- 
mos, 


* Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 

‘*A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls = 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, t 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, in taj 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
pay love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and i is now re- 
clining on a sofa, “‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They. are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that haveever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 


We will send sot of tae above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $8in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like = oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 





chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
Ff now given away for one subscriber and 

25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
wet. Sen ever offered for one sub- 


The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” ap cond with } goed sized 
liknesses in this engra 




















IRVING CROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
OPER. MOTLEY. 
LONGKELLOW BEECHER. 
SEDG CURTIS. 
MRS. 81GOU EMERSON. 
MRS. Ks, SOUTHWOLTE. R. H. DANA. 
MARGARET FULLER 
WiLLGs. OSSOI 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE, MRS. KIRKLAND 
ALICE. CARY. WHITTIER 
ENTICE. LOWELL. 
G. W. KENDALL BOK, 
MORRIS. BAYARD TAYLOR, 
TUCKERMA STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
MS. GALLAGHER 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tue INpDE- 





PENDENT for one year. 


29 





Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 

WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with a copy of each of Retchie’s 
Splendid Steel Eingravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President’ Witon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, la ate Sec'y of War. 


WE will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
a yearly subscriber, with the money~-viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving wl be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office. im the 
United peers 


“Providence” Wringer. 

We have made» arrangements with the 
egg a ety of the “Providence Wringer,” 
y, which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash ber $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three New sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer”’ 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press a8 may be directed. 


Carpenter’s Bo S Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
WE will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
ear—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, With 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively: 


Independent and ores’ Magazine....,. 6 © 0 


The Galax rs “phpenie tel § 
- = Lippineot ae: 
= “ National 8.-8. —_—— 3 30 
a a > Mispolie.. sacreth ene 4 
er’s Weekly....... 
_ s a Weekly. aadad 6 00 
Address HENRY CO. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.O.Box 27387. New York City. 


wepecial Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
are icularl 


persone repr resenting themselves as agents until the 
receive the oy ED. ‘orm of ret. 
cate. bearing th f the A 
guaranteeing the Yh of the paper. 





Ghe Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBS SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in_ Money Ord Bank 
Some. or Drafts, if ble. When neither of these 
be procur am ape ao 


is virtually 
lute protection against losses by mall, ‘and ‘al Port. 
or pee aly a eens to register letters whenever re- 
u 


BY MAIL, $3. for 3 Numbers, in advance, 
“ i “ “ “ 

- e ses . after 3 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British fh Provinces 
= yore ear additional. 
Single coples ies 10 cents. 
A orwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 
and eatl payment of a aredrages is made as re- 


"Ho nesses catered on thé subséription books with 

oO nam: 5) 

the first nt in advance Has 
8U «<IBERS are particularly yoqnentes to note 


Pint Bdue tor the ene Year wits Wie 

Ww ear, 

Pi RA ” Fe 
THE KIPT of ent receipt 


a suffici 
« ae FIRST subecription.” ein rue S for mnee 
to RENE Peceiptsesia are indicated b 
the change in th Ly Ses tave of expiration on the little y 
tothe paper, which change is mace 
one the first or yt week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a Postage stamp is received the re- 
ce °<afesers = be. sent b SaPROR'LO 
LOW ES CO., No. 188 Fleet strees, 
to receive subscriptions 
and save A 


HENRY Cc. BOWEN, 
Editor. Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER R DECISIONS. 


1.—Any person who takes a | & pa) regularly frum th. 
Size—whether directed cohianene OF another's 
or wnetner he Lg subscribed or oti responsible 
for he? $5 paymen 


—The courts have decided that refus 
new. 2 periodicals from the pote Sidens eee 


ie post-office, or 
removi one. leaving them unenlied Tor, 
facie evidence of intentional! fraud » is prima 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, BACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. ‘Tei ane oe 


ltime 5c. 
4 times (one month)... .70c. 


ime 
4 times 
3° (Shree mont ia} ny 





3 three months).65c. 

ya {26 

6&2 “ (twelve “ .50c.|52 , el “ 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLA 
Peieect hiro balsas asetrceme ates 
A 

$l; over _ Fuety Ove conte eline — 

Payments for advertising must be im advance 

EVRY Cc. Bown. 
= ra PRIETOR 
P. O. Box arr, New York City 





Fee TT HEATON & CO. Manncenbe =e 
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Nee re terror tT 
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“eli nil | Garten!" 
MINIATURE GA GARDENING: * 





AN EVERGREENERY, 





BY AREW 8. FULLER. 


Tak ‘word “Evergreenery” may ‘be blny 
proper ; but Ican find no ‘other which suits 
my purpose so well or will, hetter convey an 
ideg of the thing I. propose to describe,  Arbor- 
eum isa higher sounding word; but: not ap” 
plicable) inasmuch a¢ itemeans a “collection of 
both deciduous as well as evergréén trees. 

There are many persons residing in the sub- 
urbs of oar large cities ‘and villages who own 
dat a small plot of 14nd; frequently not more 
than one or two city lots; consequently they 
seldom attempt much more in the, way of orna- 
mental gardening than to set outa few cheap 
bedding, plants. or sow seeds. of. common 
annuals, on account, as they: suppose, of lack 
of room to’ do anything better. It is to this 
class in particular that I’ recommend the min- 
iature evergreens; while others, who have plen* 
ty of land and means; can use tyejlerger kinds 
in addition. 

There was a time, not Jong ago, that to talk 
of a variety of evergreen trees or shrubs sug- 
gested extensive grounds; but, happily ‘for 
those with limited means and gardens, those 
days are past, and now those with a few rods 
square of land may deal with pearls and dia; 
monds, leaving the coarse and lofty materials 
tothe more:fortuhate possessors of extended 
acres. During the last decade: or two ‘our 
horticulturists have been picking up here and 
there in ygrious parts of the world_many rare 
species‘and yarleties of dwarf-evergreen trees 
and shrubs, until the most enterprising. among 
them have extensive collections of this’ kind, 
with which a most elegant display “of rich 
and varied foliage may be made even ina very 
small garden: 

The value of these miniature evergreens for 
amall gardens can scarcély be overestimated— 
not only.en.aceount of theirpermanent-beauty, 
but their-appropriateness for just such’ places 
seéms‘to harmonize with the modern ideas of 
high art in gardening. 

The fitness of things jn general is seldom 
studied’ or thought of by the masses when 
trying.to arrange the little garden-platn front 
or elsewhere about their dwellings. Hence, the 
frequent planting of giant pines and spruces 
by the dozen within limits which would not 
euffiee for one full-grown tree. 

I do not believe our_people are so stupid or 
stubborn. that,they will refuse to accept a good 
thing when’ it is. shown. them ; but. fine ex- 
emples of grouping dwarf or other evergreens 
are exeessingly searee, even under the very 
circumstances where one would naturally ex- 
pect to find them most abundant, 

Once let the small evergreens become popu- 
lar for grounds of limited extent, or, in other 
words, awaken sufficient interest in the subject 
to provoke thquiries in regard to ‘the adapta- 
tion of plants to places, and fhe far too gen- 
eral practice of setting out trees for immediate 
effect, without the least thought as to their 
appearance in the future, will soon become one 
of the follies of the past. 

To. put the subject in a more practical form, 
I will suppose a man has but a small\plot in 
his garden which can be spared for this pur- 
pose—say a bed ten feet. wide and twenty or 
thirty long. Now, two of the larger growing 
evergreen trees, like the Norway épruce, would 
soon fill this spsce ; but, if the dwarf kinds are 
teken instead, two or three dozen could be 
planted therein without crowding, affording an 
opportunity of introducing’ a very pleasing 
variety, besides being appropriate, which 
always indicates a high order of taste. 

Another advantage in cultivating the dwarf 
evergreens is that, should any of the species or 
varieties be. somewhat tender in cold northern 
ocalities, they are readily protected in winter, 
which is not the case with larger growing kinds, 

Those named in the following list ‘ard all 
quite hardy in the vicinity of New York City, 
although in a few instances the foliage becomes 
somewhat faded during very cold weather. A 
slight protection, just enough to afford shade 
during winter, will prevent injury. 

AnBorviTa&.—Of the American Arborvite 
(Thuja occidentalis) there are several beautiful 
dwarf varieties, well suited to cultivation in 
emall gardens. 

Booth’s Dwarf isa very neat, compact bush, 
and of a lively, cheerful shade of green. 

Globosa: is, as its name indicates, globular in 
form and the foliage of adeep rich green 
color. Plants in my ground, fifteen years old, 
are three feet in diameter and about the same 
in hight and as perfect’ as though turned in a 
lathe. 

Sricoides is a very pretty variety, with very 
fine soft leaves, like @ Heath; ‘hence its name. 

Tom Thumb is one of the most ‘carious as 
well as beantiful varieties ever rdised frdth oar 
native species. It assumes a somewhat conic- 
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al form and its leaves are soft and fine. “It 
browns in winter unless sbaded, 

Lutea, or American Golden, is a new dwarf 
variety, with the ends of the branches of a 


pleasing contrast with the dark green of other 
kinds when planted in groups. 

Argentea, or Silyer Tipped Arborvite. This 
is @ very pretty variety, with the branches 
tipped with white, 


Eastern Anrborvirzs (Biota ovientettit, —Of 
these there are also many beautiful varieties ; 
but as-4-class they are not~as-herdy 48 our 
vative sorts. Still some of them are wortby of 
a place even in the choicest collections. 

The Chinese Golden Arborvite is a yery 
pretty variety, with fine foliage of a light. yel- 
lowish green. Another variety, known as, the 
‘*Elegant’’.(.B. elegantissima), has the brauch- 
lets. tipped with golden yellow. Melden’s 
Arborvites (8. Meldensis) has''very fine soft 
leaves, similar to the Tom Thumb, but not 
quite as deep and rich in color. In winter, un- 
Tess protected from the sun, the leaves ii 
to. a brown or reddish color, 


JUNIPERS.—This genus furnish us some very 
desirable dwarf ‘species and’ Varieties. The 
common Savin (Juniperus sabina) and the varie 
gated leaved variety are. two of the best for 
small gardens,-as they are low, compact grow- 
ing shrubs, with fine, handsome foliage. . The 
Frailipg or Creeping Juniper (/. sqwamata) and 
Tamarack-leaved (J. sabinoidés) should always 
be planted at the extreme‘ outer edge of a 
group, as they creep over the ground or form a 
very dense low bush. They are yery hardy, 
handsome, and desirable. 

Taxus, oR Yews.—Few plants have been 
more praised in prose and poetry than the 
Yew, and it deserves all that it has ‘received. 
It ‘is scarce in the gardens of this country, 
owing perhaps to its conservative character, 
there being none of the rapid-growing ‘spread- 
eagle’? habit about the Yews which is so 
“taking” among our people. but it is to be 
hoped, in the good time coming when we think 
as.well as act in all matters pertaining to homes 
and their surroundings, the Yew, which is the 
personification of fixedness of purpose and 
steady habits, will become as popular in this 
country as it ever was and isin Europe, and 
we shall be able to say of men and their gar- 
dens: ‘Well doI know thee by thy trusty 
Yew.” 

T will not try to dtecrinsitite between the 
dozen species and varieties‘eultivated by onr 
nurserymen, because one can. scarcely go 
amiss in selecting one or more, as .all are suit- 
able for small gardens, none growing very 
large during a lifetime; and, should a specimen 
pass beyond prescribed ° limits, the pruning- 
knife or shears may be freely used in bring- 
ing it back. There are golden and variegated 
leaved varieties, in strong contrast with the 
dark green foliage of the parent species. Our 
native Yew (7. Canadensis) should never be 
omitted from the list of dwarf evergreens. Its 
deep green foliage and bright red berries in 
autumn are merits which placeit bigh in the 
estimation of all lovers of’beautiful plants. 

Prines.—There are few of the true Pines 
which are admissible in.a smajl garden or ina 
group of evergreens such asI have proposed. 
Magho Pine (Pinus Mugho), from the mountains 
of Central Europe, may, however, be intro- 
duced as a-dwarf, although an occasional spec- 
imen will assume the tree form, instead of re- 
maining a dwarf shrub. A handsome specimen 
in my garden, fifteen years old, is only about 
two feet high and four in diameter. If a plant 
inclines to grow too tall, it may be kept down 
by cutting off the leading shoots. Another 
variety, called the ‘‘ Knee Pine,’ never grows 
on its native mountains (the Alps) more than 
three feet high. 

RETINOSPORAS.—We are indebted to Japan 
for these beautiful little evergreens, although 
but few of them are hardy in this. latitude. 
The most desirable among the hardy sorts is 
R. aurea-plumosa, the foliage of which is soft, 
fine, aud ofa brilliant golden color, fully sus- 
taining its name of “golden plume.” ©I fear 
that few persons will be satisfied with a single 
plant of this in a group, for, when dotted here 
and there among the dark-colored foliage of 
other kinds, they seem to give light and life to 
the picture, the strong and striking contrast 
adding much to the beauty and brilliancy of 
both. 

Spruces.—Like the Pines, there sre compar- 
atively few Spruces sufficiently dwarf iu habit 
for the city or village garden. But the few 
that are suitable are gems of their kind, and 
the most beautifal of all is a native of New 
York State, haviog been fourd upon the banks 
of the Hudson, a few years age. It is known 
as the Weeping Hemlock, and may be con- 
sidered to be among the evergreens what the 
Weeping Willow is among ‘deciduous trees— 
i. ¢., the “‘ Queen of Weepers.” I regret, how- 
ever, to add that it is still scarce and not’ yet 
in the market, but probably will be very soon; 





| There are also several varieties of the Spruce 


clear bright. golde ‘color. 0 It is very hardy , 
and the rich golden color of ‘its leaves gives @ | 
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Of a t@y dwarf habit, © ty own ‘Bs itie 
“ ry" eg ea a y Spruce vio 
everything™ yond ae fall- pow “‘spétimen 
searcely exceeding three feet in hight. An- 
other variety, éalled | forme ‘B neat 
little dense ball of green, one to three ‘feet in 
diameter and about the same in hight. . , 
There are also mady other varieties belong- 
ing to the sarmhe genera or ‘species as those 
named above; but I have named enough to 
show that there ig:no-leck of; lg with 
which ‘to’ tatisfy those who ‘desire to 
make a fine display. But, as I have already 


hinted, there are other. evergreen. shrubs, not | 
| belonging to the “cone-bearing” section, 


which should not be omitted in forming groups, 
either lange or small; and. firs$-on‘ the, list I 
would place our native Kalmias, The Kalmia 
latifolia, or Broad-leaved Laurel, has no superior 
among what are termed ‘‘broad-leaved ever- 
greens.”” The unopened pink flowers of this 
plant is a marvel of beauty and symmetrical 
proportions, and when in full blooni we have 
no flowéring shrub more attractive. 

The Narrow-leaved Kalmia (X. angustifolia) 
is much more dwarf in habit;and the flowers 
are deep red, approaching a crimson, when 
grown ina half shady situation. 

Next to the Kalmias the 2hododendrons 
should come.in.for a share of attention. They 
are, however, coarser, growing plants, and 
should be placed in the center or so as.to form 
a background to the less rapid growing kinds. 
Of course, I refer to the rapid-growing species, 
like our native R. mizimum and R. Catawdiense; 
for there areamong the exotic species some 
which are of exceedingly dwarfish habit. The 
species and varieties are almost innumerable; 
but comparatively few of them are perfectly 
bardy or thrive:in our changeable elimate. 
Still there are enough of the really superb 
sorts to satisfy any one who may wish to in- 
dulge in cultivating rare or common Rhodo- 
dendrons, 

We have also other kinds of dwarf ever- 
greens—such as unonymus, Ilex, <Aucubas, 
Rhodora, Daphne, Calluna, and Mahonias—which 
may be appropriately introduced to give 
variety and add to the richness of large or 
small plantations. The ‘‘Evergreens’” may 
be composed of cheap or costly plants, to suit 
the purse or taste of the owner, for novelties 
among evergreens command a high price, as 
well as io anything else. The costly kinds 
may be introduced if one can afford it ; still the 
older and cheaper gems are fully as desirable 
and beautiful as the new and rare, 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Tue splendid success of the Minnesota 
farmers last year in their abundant harvests of 
wheat and their plethora of money has thi, 
year suffered a calamitous reverse. Grass- 
hoppers by the ten thousand millions are de- 
vouring theif crops, fast ripening; andiin an 
hour everything is swept away upon which 
they depended for subsistence the coming 
winter. 

They seem to be confined as yet to the 
southwestern portion of the state; but are 
rapidly advancing eastward and northward, 
into sections still more thickly settled. At 
Fort Dodge, in Northern Iowa, they were once 
reported to cover a square half mile of ground, 
upon which they chanced to alight—forming a 
“living, squirming, wriggling’ mass, over three 
inches thick on the average.” 

At another place acloud of them alighted, 
aud with such voracity did they attack every 
green thing thatin one hour the entire sur- 
face of the ground was cleared of its crops. 

A specimen of the hardships some of the new 
settlers are subject to in the newer portions of 
this state is exemplified by the story told by 
one to the Minneapolis Tribune : 


“There are just four of us—three boys and 
our mother. Our names are Lars, Andrew, and 
Genner Larsen. We have lived in Watonwan 
County for eight years, and have been fighting 
against fate for nearly all that time. Two years 
ago the violent hail-storm destroyed our crops, 
while the merciless grasshoppers devoured our 
subsistence last year. We planted our fields 
again this year; but the fearful pests have 
again attacked us, and we have been obliged 
to flee for our lives. Our entire crop has been 
destroyed and our whole farm laid waste. We 
were obliged to leave or starve to death. The 
grasshoppers are about an inch anda quarter 
in length when full grown, of a dusky grayish 
color, the heads being of a reddish color, and 
the under wings when spread exhibiting a yel- 
lowish or copper color. The eggs of the insect 
are ovate in form, ofa grayish color, and about 
the size of a wheat-corn. They are deposited 
inthe ground and under the grass and stubble, 
in clusters. They are generally laid about the 
last of July or first of August, and hatch out in 
dune, according to the weather, When first 
hatched, they resemble little flying inseets ; but 
they soon develop into full-fledged grasshop- 
pers. As soon as they aré hatched they com- 





mence to feed, until ‘they | to swarm or 
form into flocks, when they rise and visit other 
feeding grounds. They flyin the air in vast 
clonds, almost entirely obsqnring the sun. 
While inthe air, at'a distance, they roughly 
resemble an immense snow cloud. In their 
flight the lower ones are about forty feet atiove 
the ground, while they extend upward beyond 
human sight.’ They settle upon a field of 
waving grain, glittering inthe sun, with the 
heads: of wheat nodding im the breeze, and, 
alighting, cover the; stalk’ of each spear of 
grain from the root to the head. In.an incred- 
ib)y short time the entire field is destroyed, and 
‘the ravenous destroyers leave only a barren 
waste behind thém. While at work’ upon the 
grain, a field looks fairly brown with them. 
They do not eat the grain, but bite into the 
tender, stalk and juicy kernel and suck. the 
vital sap. from the young plant. When they 
rise, the entire field is dead, and in a few days 
dried up. When young grain is attacked before 
it is beaded out, the entire spear is eaten off, 
leaving only a field of stubble. In some cases 
the trees and every green thing are attacked, 
bat their voracious appetites are principally 
appeased with grain and garden stuff. There 
seems to be.po remedy. If, however, the grass 
was burned over in the Spring, I think many 
of the eggs would be destroyed. The Fall fires 
do not seem to do any good. Water and frost 
seem wholly inadequate to destroy them. The 
only enemy they bave is a little red parasite 
that gets under their wings. These little 
worms eat their way into the vitals of the 
insect and destroy its life. The dead grass- 
hoppers seem covered with these little worms.’’ 


‘*N0 MORE DUCKS, NO MORE INJUN.”” 

A. good story is told by the Virginia City 
(Nevada) Lnterprise: 

** Over at Washoe City, the other day, some 
men stopping at the principal hotel, while 
viewing the surroundings of the place, saw a 
large flock of ducks settle down on the further 
side of Washoe Lake. A Washoe Indian also 
saw the ducks, and told the men he would go 
after them if they would get hima gun. In 
the hotel they found an old United States 
musket. This they loaded nearly to the muz- 
zle, and, giving it to the Indian, started him to 
the lake. After he had gone, the wags who 
loaded the gun for bim went to the upper 
story of the house, and with opera glasses 
watched the progress of the noble red man. 
He at last reached the spot where the ducks 
had been seen to settle down among the tules. 
Presently they saw the smoke dart from the 
Indian’s gun, saw him fall backward to the 
ground, and heard a tremendous roar from 
over the lake—a sound as though the gun had 
burst into a thousand pieces. Fearing that 
the gun had indeed burst and killed the, poor 
fellow, the jokers began to feel very guilty- 
They hastened from the house and struck 
around the lake. When they had got about 
half way around, they met the Indian coming 
toward them, There was a long gash across 
his right cheek-bone and his face was covered 
with blood; but he had as'many ducks:as he 
could bold in both hands. ‘* Well, Jim,’ said 
they, ‘how did you make it?’ ‘ Yes,’ said 
Jim, ‘one more shoot um—no. more ducks, no 
more Injun!’”” 


PLASTER FOR POTATOES. 


According to Mr. Compton, author of the 
prize essay on the cultivation of the potato, 
very remarkable results are obtained from plas- 
ter by dusting the vines with it as.soon as they 
are through the soil, again immediately after 
the last plowing and hoeing, and at intervals 
through the whole growing season. The first 
application, may be light, the second heayier, 
and after that more bountiful—say 200 pounds 
to the acre. It renders the plants less palatable 
to insects and appears to be fatal to many of 
the fungi family. The vines retain a bright, 
lively greea color and the tubers continue 
swelling until growth is stopped by the frost. 
Besides, potatoes thus grown are so sound and 
free from disease as to be easily kept for the 
spring market without loss by rot. Mr. Comp- 
ton says he has seen a field, all planted with 
the same variety at the same time, on one-half 
of which, tbat had received no plaster, the 
yield was but sixty bushels per acre, and many 
rotten; while the other half, to which plaster 
had been applied, yielded 350 bushels per acre, 
and not an unsound one among them. 

LIGHTNING RODS. 

A subscriber asks us for information concern- 
ing lightning-rods: ‘I have 4 house 40 by 50 
feet in size, the L 45 by 15 feet. How high 
would the rod have to beabove the roof, which 
is a square one, coming to a peak? Also what 
kind of point should there be on it? Should 
there be glass insulators ?”’ 

These inquiries were referred to a gentleman 
conversant with the subject in this city, and 
his reply is as follows: 

“We use for lightning-rods three-eighths 
square galvanized iron. The insulation of 
lightning-rods ig.a great mistake, and is not 
practiced except by parties who are grossly ig- 
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endeavor to protect buildings from. lightning 
can only be attained by the intelligent exercise 
of scientific knowledge.and skill, In .order-to 

prescribe understandingly ‘for the ‘application 
of lightoing-rods toa building, it is necessary 
to know its dimensions, its: shape upon: the 
ground, the form of the roof, and the position of 
the chimneys or other prominent objects there- 
on; also the depth and location of the weil, 
the character of the <soil as to moisture; and 


the situation and character of adjacent objects; 


also the material of the building, its : a 
especially as to the existente of lines ot 1 e 
within it—as gas or water-pipes,shafting, 
pipes, etc,, ete. : 
“You will observe that your correspondent 
‘Inquirer’ has ‘not given the data with the 
required completeness, « }. 
“Epwarp E. pt Bee | *a) 


THE MOST VALUABLE BREEDS OF ‘POULTRY. 


There is as much difference in the. opinion of 
breeders or amateurs as to which is the best 
and most valuable variety of fowls to breed as 
there is in any one thing we. know of... On this’ 
subject the, Practical Farmer gives its opinion 
in this wise : *‘ One-of our experienced poultry 
breeders, after trying most of the new breeds, 
classifies them thus as regards value for the 
million : In situations where eggs for nse or 
market.are more the object than anything else 
he recommends the French Houdad, the Domt 
nijue, and“White Leghorn breeds. © For’a fowl 
for general purposes end combining large size, . 
good laying properties, quiet habits, easy fat+ 
tening, and tender fleshy he prefers. Partridge 
Cochins, Dark Brahmas, Light Brahmas, Buff 
Cochins. These are ‘all hardy and every way 
desirable.”” ~ 
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GRAIN CROPS OF THE WEST. 

They are now in flourishing condition. Re- 
cent rains: bavé saved the corn, which seemed } 
fast succumbing tothe drought, and now it is 
able to ‘stagduthe irest of the season. Theta: 
wheat ¢rop is in #plendid order, Nothing, 
finer ever Wes seen 
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gues sent on appli in. 


a oWware Be co. Boston Mase,” 





GR 


WHBANK 


Age fo ay : 
BLeMVER f Mr GC X0'S BELLS: 


0 4 “NAL ST. 











FOU 

co tn 1837. 

Superior Bells of 

mounted with the ee otary Hang- 

ings, urches, Schools, Farms, 

Factories, Court Howses, Fire Alarms, 

= Tower Clocks, Chimes, ete. 

‘Wa d. 3 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second St., Cincinnas 


MENEELY'S: BELLS. 


The genuin An. fod a rep 
public since R26. m1 whi r3 bt 
LS gy by any and Py Foxceeding th +a 


P.. Address either TROY ok oe WR THOT. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


RELL a FOURIER TROY; N. Y.; 


superior quality of Bells. 
Mapectal attend attention en to C CHURCH BELLS, 


FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


Manufacturers 
oF 


PURNITURE. 


Large variety of 
RICH AND PLAIN 
FURN(TUORE, 
DECORATIONS, 

a ete., : 
= which are ue ng 
LY 
PRICES. 



















EXT 
LOW’ 





COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 





per and Tin, | 





oa 


ews & Co., 
211 ana vhs WABASH AVEs OBICAGO, 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA OF 


SCHOOL ®@ CHURCH FURRITURE. 





The “Triumph” Schoo! 


i: Desks are emt 
Strong, Compact: Healthful, and Blegant 
” 8e Catalogues, also of Glebes, Maps, Ap- 


paratus, School and Church Fittings. 
ESTABLISHED. 18438. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Trae ra '©- Manufacturers of 
< Abs RS ( Charch & School 
Re Za FURNITURE. 
- Sun dag-schoot 

and 













Lecture Room 
SETTZEs, Cte, 
26 Grove 8t., N.Y. 


Cataloyues furnished on application. 
OR THE BABY.— 
eveliy Car- 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight and which a 
child can He in com- 
fortably. Does not 
take as much room as 


old style and can be 
peed oe ys send 


r Cireu'ar to L. 
TIBBAL LS. 6 512 i proad. 





CABRIAGB 


J. GRAHAM, 


Ww. 
Looking-Classes, 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC. 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL “STREET,” Néw York. 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES 
ACCENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 

















Send for Samples and Circulars. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” 8S. M, CO., 
54 East Tenth &t.. New York 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 


| PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zine, Copper; 
SPELTER, SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Fre. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revalvers, 


of every kind. Send sta ‘or ice List to 
Great Western GUN tarp for tlingtanted Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPROVED 1874. 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLONGER 


Steam Pumps 
ALWAYS RELIABLE. ‘ 
VALLEY MACHINE . COMPANY 
Easthampton, Mass, 
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[July 28, 1874, 





_oFHE DYING BODY. 


SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VICOR OF LIFE: 


THROUGH 
DR. RADW AY’S 


SAPSA N  RESOLVENT, 


GREAT 
BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 


will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Eyes 


bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 


Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pusiules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Aleck, Mouth,and Skin, Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is small. 

It Resolves awiy Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty alf Clirohic ‘Diseases 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem, five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Serefula or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs oF Stemach, Skin or Bones, Flesk or 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITLATING 
THE FLUIDS. 





R. R. R, 
RADWAY’S ; 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest: and Best Medicine for 
Familiy Use in the World? 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


E Sv! rx AGALNER T REDDEN A ATTACK 
Oke HURL hy THAN 
ED FOR 
ICAL. OTTTEND. 





Pain f the Beck, or Mheumatis 
Cholerg Sorbus, 31 ; or ‘wich Scales 
5. 
application of RA Y F will 


ae you of the worst of these complaints in afew 


Twen crops ta Belt ¢ saab iee arr Winans few 
Rpnarracen sk SICK HEADS DIARRHGE 
GOLlo, WIND WIND IN te 


ee Sao sata ck ‘kate 
velers 7a ya 
=r oeney | elief with ther. A few dro 


sickness 0 i. from ¢' chanes 6: 
wares, is fe better than French Brandy 4 AY 
* Sold by Druggiste. Price prise Bitty Cents 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly be + ge Ang conted with sweet 
purge, eanse, and strengthen. 
¥pye 6 Pills, for the go all disorders of the a 
Liv Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, 
Headache Constipation, iveness, nm, Dys- 
7 Biliousness, t ver, ky FL of the 


2 ep an 
Viscera. to 
Vegetable, containing 0 RO aMAGONT. eet or cure Perey 


eect ie the following symptoms reguiting from 


Digestive 
Col jon, Inward Piles, Fullness of the Blood in 
he Hes ck of the cas ort Welch is 


3 Nanos atone “a nkins or ey, Ee the 








ons_ when in a 
* oss or, Wei 3 before he 
in Head, £ wl 
in and Eyes, Pain in the 
eaten Tats of Pane Pung 
a on 





Bend soe Iter namo to RADWAY & 00, Ne, 3 
Warren SC, New ore worth thousands 


0 PIUUM.-: HABIT bbe 


Ww. P. peletpil: M.D., 
“958 Randolph street, Chicage. Reom 2. 


-— 














pTUe JEDAPEND ERT. 


weather. 
Vase of ironfor earth and 


Pedestal $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Mius- 
trated Catalogue and Price- 


HN ROGERS, 





New Eom. - 








DEWEY 
ra pores Drone ELEVATOR. 









INVIS! 








& 
Pookie © 


in the’ market made a rx ritallow ‘Deoaig sep |. 


to wear sPivayies Linen. 

Manufactured only by the proprietor, THOMAS 
GILL, at the Borax Seap Works, 55 Aulantic 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 7 

‘If not as represented, money returned. 


DR. WM. HALL’S 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
' SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


cin grure w pas Sa a reo 


hare the i 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 


It on 
breaks up, the hg 4 ar 2vnee _relter petty 4 
the lacerated an surfeces which the 

Venom of the disease 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 
It ma: pw A Anya) chad acure even after the 
doctors given 





HALL’S RALSAM ts ‘ts sold puarrwhese. ¢ and ma 
had at wholesale of the PROPRIETO: JOHN ¥ 
HENRY, CO., at their Great “Meatcine 
‘Warehouse, § and 9 College Place, New York. Price 
$1 per bottle. 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 





‘TING OF BLOOD, 


WHOOPING COUGH, Gaevr, 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 


Also Proprietors rs of Scovill’s Blood and evens s bin 
Papel . = ne meee Troches, Oxygenated B' 


aaee F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Plate, New York. 


HICKS & SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 


42 SOUTH STH AVENUE, 
NEAR BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 











fee 
buying only these. You can see the anaae on the sole. 


B25 reunites 
and orp — 
territory; Highest testie 


monials from the Sore | of Ark, Iowa and 
Catalogue free. Address W, W. GILES, 8t. Louis, Me - 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING! 
< PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK 


is the best. It has stooa © 7 ears’ trial. 
Payson’s and Briggs’s , C “cach, and 











STODDARD & CO., 
Northampton, Mass. 





Barnes BE mend sot ie Steam 


of serail Saw- 








“ROCERS'S | 


STATUARY. |" 


list and Photographs, af, | 


Fitth ‘Avenue, | 5 


Without any. any.gou f Grease, fet Bote. Pow- 
. , ete., Which the common 
afl tex, Gay ae of, and which tend: 








. = 





mad ant, what are 
erican public has a 


| 


powder, 


Seltzer er Springs of Germany. 


those w “4 best jadges and 


ae Tile, cure eae eet a 








} = wn /’ 
WGA ive : 
mee ALE & BART LET ¥S 


aM ANY FACTURES” 


: i SaKeaiy ‘\N 





MANUFACTU RERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 


- Highest. Premium Medal. awarded by American Institute. 














abe gh en ner ert JSEaPTOS E PA at neta CORMENT, agprsvogs BOILER FELAING, 
ready 4, wy are Pi a pei pie <4 Gi Lr Ad pall pa fe tis world 1, bens for ion Doser tive Pamphlets Peles 


W ‘TOWNS 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


S)MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


¥ Superior to Calcined and pa Carbonate of Tamagnesis., po nat a their Dengue mous Faw 
Indorsed and 


ge tsetse pete at x the Siar slena.S art It eae cartataly ve > 


Patentee ot Sele dis Memuincsres| 


«) 








oan ot at of the stemach of bora. a io 3 40 induce th ane "i 
© persuasion em © it, an 
sp oe” te 3 d to! Somos during pregnancy. A "pane prevention against the food of infants souring on 


DANTELL r CO. 58 Cedar Street, General Agents, N. Y. City. 





B.E. Hale &CO., 
66 and 58 Park- 
N; Y.-— 
— for 
tates. 


Samples from 





THE 


CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR CO., 


49 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Mason Porcelain 
Lined Jar, the best article 
for the preservation of 


Fruits, etc., there is in 
use. Fruit dealers, private 
families, and others in 
every section of the coun- 
try have used this Jar, and 
will bear testimony to the 
truthfulness of our state- 
ment. Send for price-list, 
and forward orders at the 
earliest moment possible, 
as the demand is now 
much greater than ever 
before. We warrant these 
im Jarsin every respect and 
believe them to be the 
best in market. 











LEARN TELEGRAPHY 
m .< Salary paid while practicing. Address, 


Modern Method of Lighting 


TF cman sure onmas.c-””” | OUT HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
EMPIRE CITY __| ,/HSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Etc, 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. NEEDS 


ape SAFER THAN CANDLES. 
HANKINSON & CO., BRIGHTER THAN OOAL GAS. 
IMPROVED MACHINES , 
sie wl aie aera: ana | KeyStone Safety Gas Machine Co. 
1657 Broaden y, potroe jain ai J. B. WILSON, President. 
cian: me: geqnwes.; RE esven. ee tae 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FOUR-TON 4 AY sc ALE, $ { 00. pbamphiets and full information furnished on sp- 


FREIGHT PAID 











BOUGHTON’S ADJUSTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


BINGHAMTON, NX. ¥. AND FLY SCREEN, 
LARGEST STOUK OF TYPE, P ope: trom 50 con cont os s agente wag any window and keep 
BOUGHTON 
Pasastn a Cacia yuri A or corner tide ree ER 
nd stamp “ 
Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, Agent. Be — 


PRINCE & CO. © ANS de | MELODES 
1 Send twenty-five cents to Gxo. P. Gretna oe Teor ines 
#1 Park Row, N. "Y.;for thelr Pamphlet ited States. w in use. ‘No other Musical Instra 


te any yetirend Januar _= Se Always, sold States east 0 of 
ebraska, anuar ways sold on tria 
Warranted the be: Have @ sense to send for our 
free price list, then judg 


THE JONES eene WORKS, 




















Row AT 
arte tain: the same Popa for 
Seperd and est y Ser ceting Mans of edvortising. Nets. Address {UFFALO, N. ¥- 





“THE INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. ‘21 and 23 Rose Street. 
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